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CHAPTER LI, 


Some distant clock struck ten. Lady 
Joan rose from the piano and wandered 
to the window once more. 

The moon had risen high now; the 
shadow of the house had shrunk away 
almost to the walls. The terrace and 
garden were flooded with silver light. 
Beyond, the skeletons of the park trees 
showed black against an even spread of 
luminous sky. 

Hark! Was that the sound of wheels ? 
Lady Joan strained her ear to listen. 

“It is at hand now,” she thought. 
“Either Herrick, or one of those men 
whose business it is to enforce the keeping 
of the Ten Commandments, is within my 
own gates now. Be it so. Whoever 
comes, I am here to receive him. Let 
others if they will take their stand upon 
the Decalogue, I will take mine on the 
laws which sent the thunder and the 
lightning together with the Decalogue— 
ay, on the very laws which built Mount 
Sinai itself upon the dust and débris of 
thousands of living creatures pushed out of 
existence by others who had a better right 
to live.” 

Then, because she distrusted her own 
powers of hearing, she opened one of the 
long French windows, and stepped out on 
the terrace, 

She was right ; the wheels bringing her 
visitor were within her own gates now, 
and in another moment the lumbering 
Wrexford fly showed—a black, square, 





moving blot—as it emerged from the 
shadowy avenue into the moonlit carriage 
sweep. It suddenly pulled up. There 
came the sound of voices, some one 
alighted, and, no doubt attracted by the 
square of light on the terrace, which pro- 
claimed an open doorway or window, 
turned his steps thither instead of making 
for the front-door of the house. 

But, whoever he was, he was not Herrick, 
His carriage was that of an older man, 
though his steps were swift and firm as a 
boy’s. Lady Joan narrowed her eyes in 
the effort to scan the features half hidden 
by the low-crowned hat which the man 
wore. Could it be one of those local 
Justices, who had broken bread with her, 
come to give her a word of warnin 
before the emissaries of the law foun 
her out? Was it—ah! who could it 
be 3 

The man was about a yard distant from 
her now. He paused, lifting his hat. The 
white moonlight fell full upon the stern, 
dark face of Vaughan Elliot. 

Lady Joan gave a sharp, low cry. 

Thirty years since these two had last 
looked each other in the face; and now 
they met with the black, impassable gulf of 
a great crime between them ! 

White, rigid, motionless, she stood gazin 
at him. This was Vaughan Elliot, an 
this was what thirty years had done for 
him: quenched the fire in his eye, but 
thrown into it, instead, depth and tender- 
ness ; turned his hair from black to grey, 
but given to him a brow on which thought 
satthroned. In aword, they had turned a 
handsome face into a noble one; had 
stamped on it the expression of a great- 
ness of soul, which compensated a thousand 
times for any lost graces of youth, 

And Vaughan Elliot, on his part, stood 
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gazing at the hard-featured, white-haired 
} woman who fronted him. 

“Can it be—is it possible?” he muttered. 
‘Where has her soul gone? Can this be 
Joan?” 

The words seemed wrung out of his 
very heart. Not Father Elliot, priest, 
preacher, and missionary, stood looking at 
her now, but the Vaughan Elliot of long 
ago, who had held her in his arms and had 
kissed her on the lips, thinking, poor fool, 
that those lips would be his own for ever. 

He mastered himself with an effort. 

“ Joan,” he said, speaking in the deep, 
rich tones she knew so well, “I have come 
to-night to see you, not for mere idle talk 
of the days gone by, but because necessity 
is laid on me to speak words to you which 
not another soul under heaven can speak,” 

Lady Joan’s lips parted, but not a sound 
came forth. A strange light leapt into her 
eye. She shrank back into the shadows, 


which made a margin on one side to the 
moonlit terrace, 

“You will think me abrupt, stern, 
harsh,” he resumed, “ but bitter words as 
well as sweet ones have at times to be 
spoken.” 

He broke off for a moment to master his 


voice, then went on once more in harder, 
drier tones, 

“ What I have to say is this: among all 
those whom you have wronged and made 
to suffer, I stand your heaviest creditor.” 

Lady Joan started and caught in her 
breath. She had been expecting to be 
charged with a crime of later date, not in 
this way to have the sins of her youth 
flung in her face, 

The time left me is so short—I can 
only stay here a few minutes—that I am 
not able to say what I have to say in polite, 
circuitous fashion,” he went on. “The harsh 
things I have to say must be harshly said 
or not at all. You may perhaps think I 
have no right to speak either smoothly or 
harshly to you. I maintain that I have 
such a right—the right of a man to speak 
out his mind to one who has robbed him, 
made him a bankrupt, and has not the 
slightest hope of ever paying back a far- 
thing of all the thousands he has stolen.” 

Farther and farther into the shadows 
shrank Lady Joan. She stretched out her 
hands towards him as if she would depre- 
cate his harsh speaking, but still not a 
word could she find to say. 

He went on: 

“Look at your debt to your husband ! 
Heavy though it was, it does not equal 





mine. His life was not ruined for him a 
mine has been. A year or two of happi- 
ness—not thirty, mind you—you may have 
taken out of his life, nothing more. Also 
you may have spoilt your son’s life fora 
year or two, but not for longer. He has 
already found for himself hopes and 
interests in life which your hand is power- 
less to touch.” 

Again he broke off, then resumed ina 
lower and more solemn tone : 

“ And that old man—that helpless, dying 
old man left to your care—you robbed 
merely of a few hours of a worn-out life. 
Yes, black and infamous as that crime was, 
I say it did not equal the sin you sinned 
against me when you broke faith with me.” 

Lady Joan was leaning absolutely for 
support against the wall now, her face 
whiter than the moonlight which glinted so 
sharply on her white hair. 

“ Ay, I say, count up your debts, make 
a list of your creditors,” the priest went 
on, his voice ringing out passionately now, 
“and put Vaughan Elliot at the head of 
that list, the man whom you have robbed 
of thirty of his best years. Think of that! 
Thirty years of youth, hope, happiness, 
taken out of his life; thirty years of a 
starved, hungry heart, given him in their 
stead! This is the debt he charges you 
with. Now what have you to give him by 
way of payment? Nothing; absolutely 
nothing! Why therefore I say I am 
your heaviest creditor. And who in the 
wide world can gainsay it ?” 

His last words rang out fiercely, defiantly 
in the stillness of the night. 

Lady Joan was trembling from head to 
foot. Her outstretched hands fell help- 
lessly to her side. Where was now the 
plea which before had come so glibly to 
her lips, that the laws of red-toothed, red- 
handed Nature justified her in her hard- 
heartedness and self-seeking ? 

A change came over Father Elliot’s face, 
The sternness of his features relaxed. 
His next words came in a strangely 
vibrating tone. 

“But why do I say this?” he said. 
“Why do I come now, when your whole 
soul must be torn with anguish for your 
sins, to flourish your debtor’s account in 
your face? Is it to call down vengeance 
on your head? Is it that I may look up 
to Heaven and say, ‘ As this woman’s sin 
is beyond reparation, so let it be beyond 
remission!’ No. I come here to-night 
because, as I am your heaviest creditor, so 
on me is laid the heaviest obligation to 
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remit your debt. I come to say, ‘Joan, 
from the bottom of my heart, fully, freely, 
eternally I forgive you. Take heart. 
There is hope for you. When you stand 
before the great Judgement Seat, and the 
scroll of your crimes is unrolled, you will 
not be without your plea, but will be able 
to bow your head and say, ‘‘ Lord, if this 
man against whom I have so greatly sinned 
can freely forgive me, wilt Thou not have 
merey ¢”’” 

His voice gave way with the last word. 
He was evidently sorely shaken. As for 
Lady Joan, the wall could no longer sup- 
port her trembling limbs, she had sunk on 
her knees to the ground, hiding her face 
in her hands. 

There fell a moment of silence, then she 
heard his footsteps descending the terrace 
steps, then she heard them pause on the 
gravelled walk beneath. 

If she had dared to withdraw her hands 
from her eyes, she might have seen his 
white, agonised face upturned for a moment 
to the clear, cold sky, then downcast to 
the whitened earth at his feet. But she 
did not so dare, and thus she looked upon 
his face no more, only heard his voice, in 
low, passionate, pleading tones exclaim : 

“© earth, earth, Mother earth, how 
can you bear to see the children, whom 
you have brought into the world, and 
nurtured and cherished, sinning, suffering, 
agonising, and not open wide your arms 
and take them back to your bosom once 
more !” 

Then she heard his footsteps retreating 
slowly, wearily on the gravel; and then 
there came to her the sound of wheels. 
Presently these died away in the distance, 
and she knew that she was left alone in 
the moonlight once more. 

Her hands fell from hor face; she 
dragged herself to her feet. She dared 
not upturn her face as be had done 
to the lustrous sky; her eyes seemed 
fastened on the earth at her feet, bathed in 
the white light. 

“© earth, Mother earth,” she repeated 
drearily, in a far-away tone, “ how can you 
bear to see your children sinning and 
agonising, and not open wide your arms 
and take them back to your bosom once 
more !” 

Then, scarcely conscious of what she was 
doing, she slowly wandered down the 
terrace steps and along the path that 
Vaughan Elliot had followed. Were 
angels leading her? were fiends driving 
her? She did not know. She was cnly 





conscious of an irresistible longing to be 
moving ; to be going somewhere, doing 
something ; though where or what she did 
not know. 

So onshe went. Now down the avenue, 
grim with its underlying fantastic shadows; 
now across a great green field, on which a 
mist, saturated with moonlight, was lying 
like a silver lake; now through a side- 
gate—the very one by which Lois had left 
the scene of festivities three months back— 
into the high road, shut in with its black, 
leafless hedges, And ever as she went she 
kept muttering Vaughan Elliot’s words: 
‘**O earth, Mother earth, how can you bear 
to see your children sinning and agonising, 
and not open wide your arms and take 
them back to your bosom once more !” 

Was it a prayer? She did not know. 
If one had told her to go down on her 
knees and pray, she would have said: 
“JT dare not so much as lift my eyes to 
Heaven.” But all the same, as slowly, with 
down-cast eyes, she wandered along the 
road, her lips muttered Vaughan Elliot’s 
words ceaselessly, imploringly, as if she were 
addressing some hidden deity. 

She did not take the road leading to 
Saint E!izabeth’s church, but turning in an 
opposite direction, wandered on towards 
the bleak, treeless heath which Father 
Elliot had crossed on his way to Longridge. 

Blacker, bleaker than ever it showed in 
the white moonlight. A soft wind was 
rising now; light, fleecy clouds were gather- 
ing on the horizon, and ever and anon went 
fleeting across the moon. 

Lady Joan’s feet were saturated with 
the dewy grass she had gone over, her 
velvet skirt clung round her like some 
damp shroud. Yet on and on she went, 
her head bowed, her eyes down-cast, her 
lips moving to the words which had so 
strange a ring of prayer in them. 

She had the whole of the desolate heath 
to herself, never a sound of life far and 
near. The black gorse bushes clutched at 
her clinging skirts, and every now and then 
a big, half-hidden boulder stone made her 
stumble, yet on she went straight across 
the waste, pausing only when she reached 
the disused coal shaft with its tottering 
rail and piled-up mounds of weed-grown 
rubbish on either side, 

Here she sank down wearily on her 
knees, leaning her head, her arms on the 
tottering rail, and looking down into the 
shaft which yawned black like some bot- 
tomless pit in the midst of the white 
moonlight. 
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And once more her lips muttered 
Vaughan Elliot’s words, shortened now to 
a simple passionate entreaty, “O earth, 
earth, Mother earth, open wide your arms 
and take me back to your bosom once 
more,” 

The light, fleecy clouds swept over the 
moon, and for a moment darkness like a 
great curtain fell athwart the heath, When 
the moon shone out once more and the 
darkness lifted, a broken rail swayed to 
and fro over the mouth of the shaft, but 
there was no white-faced, forlorn woman 
kneeling there, with a prayer to Mother 
earth on her lips. 





KEW GARDENS, AND MISS 
NORTH'S GALLERY. 


THERE are surely sunny memories in 
the minds of most people, great and small, 
connected with Kew Gardens. Is it the 
majestic progress of “Citizen A,” or the 
‘ Bridegroom,” as the steamboat threads 
her way among the shallows? Great is 
the wash she leaves behind her, mighty 
the billows on the placid stream, while all 
the little boats afloat dance and curvet in 
her train to the music that she brings. 
Those old familiar tunes with harp, and 
horn, and viol, have they not a pleasant 
ring about them, recalling the hot summer 
sunshine, and the bright river of long ago ? 
The road, too, the familiar road through 
‘busy Hammersmith and quiet Chiswick, 
with nursery grounds and glass-houses by 
the way, and market-gardens, encroached 
upon by rows of new houses, and Gunners- 
bury, where the forest still seems to linger in 
heavy masses of foliage onthehorizon. There 
are orchards, too, where the golden fruit is 
massed among the dark green leaves ; and 
meadows, where the buttercups and daisies 
still make head against the encroaching 
town. And there is a last, almost pathetic 
touch of vanished days in the inscription 
upon 8 new red-brick wall, “London Stile.” 
It conjures up the countryman and his 
bundle, trudging along the broad white 
road, where the Bath “ Wonder” or the 
“Flying Mail” has just disappeared in a 
cloud of dust ; and the stile, with its broad 
back and restful step, where poor Giles 
may rest and munch his crust, ere he 
follows the footway by the shining river, 
that leads to London town, where the 
streets are paved with gold. 

Here is the bridge, with its steep, 
old-fashioned pitch, that brings the wheel- 





men to push their iron steeds over its 
crest; and the eyot above, with its tall 
trees; and the gay, but stolid - looking 
barges that lie up in the backwater. And 
fair and pleasant is Kew Green, where the 
years seem to stand still, so little alters 
the scene from decade to decade. Good 
old Farmer George would not be out of 
place here, even, or his faithful Queen 
Charlotte ; nor the lumbering caléche, with 
its six horses to dash through the white 
stone portals of Royal Kew. 

Nor are there any startling changes in 
the Botanic Gardens. Kew, we know, is 
scientific, and does not join in that emula- 
tion of zsthetic gardening which has made 
our parks and public grounds so beautiful ; 
and to a mere lounger, accustomed to the 
magnificent displays of the great private 
collections, the show under the glass roofs, } 
especially in orchids, must be rather dis- 
appointing. Yet there is beauty enough 
and to spare for a long summer’s after- 
noon—literally an afternoon, for the great 
gates of Kew fly open as the sun attains 
his meridian, and close at his decline. 
And there are always the grand sweeps of 
lawn, and the noble groups of trees, and 
the great palm-house, deemed a marvel in 
glass and iron, till Paxton capped all such 
structures with his fairy palace, But even 
more attractive than the wonders of 
tropical luxuriance is the pretty rock- 
garden, with its trickling waters and oozy 
beds, where flourish all the plants familiar 
and rare that haunt the mountain-sides 
and rocky dells ; and the margins of wood 
and lake, of babbling stream, or silent, 
marshy pool— 


By paved fountain or by rushy brook, 


a fit meeting-place for Oberon and Titania, 
although scarcely beyond the sound of the 
busy city’s hum, and the rattle of omni- 
buses and tram-cars. 

For quiet and pleasant seclusion com- 
mend us to the forest beyond the pales 
of the Botanic Garden—for a morsel of 
forest it is—not the forest primeval, but 
the courtly, cultivated forest, with open 
aisles and vistas, that suggest a bit of 
Saint Germains, or Fontainebleau, with 
huntsmen in cocked hats and scarlet 
coats, with huge, curling horns, prancing 
up and down on bravely caparisoned 
steeds, Then the quiet lake, margined 
with willows and alders, with its growth 
of luxuriant water-plants, and its still, 
silent reaches of dark waters, where big 
fish should be lurking ; all this, with the 
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forest trees that are found here and there, 
suggest a still more ancient world, far re- 
moved from the formal dignity of a King 
George or Queen Anne. That famous oak, 
with its noble bole, although still in its 
vigorous prime, must have known, as a 
sapling, the days of the Tudors, and have 
rustled its leaves to the music of horn and 
hound, when Harry or Elizabeth led the 
chase from their Royal Palace of Richmond 
close at hand. 

The lake itself has the appearance of 
having been once a bit of Father Thames, 
an old, deserted channel of days before the 
historic record begins. And, doubtless, it 
was the haunt of heron or bittern in the 
olden days, when King or Queen, with 
lords and ladies gay, hawk on wrist, and 
hounds in leash, would seek a quarry in 
this rushy solitude. 

There is no lack of wild-fowl now. See, 
they come darting through the water and 
flapping over the weeds, quacking and 
rioting on the way, attracted by the sight 
of a couple of children bearing a white 
paper bag, the tamest of all possible wild- 
fowl. Here are black swans and white, 


blue ducks and grey—with some undoubted 
Aylesburys, whose progeny will doubtless 


some day or other form the acquaintance 
of sage and onions—and these all quit the 
pond and follow the children in procession 
over the sward, just as they would do ina 
fairy tale. 

Again, a vista opens out and we have 
old Sion House, peering at us from across 
the river, with the old lion at the top, 
displayed against the sky; the old lion 
stretching out his tail, that recalls to those 
whose memories can reach so far back his 
twin brother, once so famous, on the top of 
Northumberland House in the Strand. It 
is the Lion of the Percys, of Homildon and 
Chevy Chase; the Lion of Hotspur, that bit 
the dust at Shrewsbury field; but most of all 
itis the Lion of Charing Cross, that to one’s 
imagination thus lords it over Kew and 
Isleworth, and the fat, green meadows that 
lie between. 

And then as each alley has its brother, 
another vista shows us the Chinese Pagoda, 
which seems somehowso inextricably bound 
up in all the associations of Kew, that it 
would be sadly missed if it ever tumbled 
down. The Pagoda avenue brings us to 
the great Temperate House, which is a 
pleasant novelty for people whose acquaint- 
ance with Kew dates back for ten years 
or so, stored as it is with trees, and shrubs, 
and flowers, which enjoy our fantastic 





summer’s heat, when it comes, but which 
cannot stand our winter snows and arctic 
blasts of spring. Half-way between the 
Temperate House and the Pagoda, it may 
be noted, is a pretty refreshment house, 
which is a novelty, too, to the ten years ago 
visitor, and suggests pleasant summer tea 
drinkings, al-fresco, or beneath the creeper- 
covered porticos. Anyhow, the reproach is 
removed from Kew, that while one’s humble 
provisions were ruthlessly confiscated, or, 
more correctly perhaps, held in bondage 
at the gates, there were no means of getting 
bite or sup within the walls. 

Between the Temperate House and the 
great brick wall, that shuts out the dusty 
highway and the tram-cars that ran between 
Richmond and Kew Bridge, is a pleasant red- 
brick house, which will also be a novelty to 
our imaginary decennial visitor. A marble 
tablet over the door informs us that this 
house was the free gift of Marianne North, 
together with the paintings it enshrines, 
which are all the work of the accomplished 
donor. It may be that many people who 
visit the gardens, like the present writer, 
are not strongly attracted by the announce- 
ment of a collection of flower paintings, 
even if embracing the flora of a great part 
of the known world ; and, lying as it does 
a little out of the track of the general 
crowd, many people miss altogether this 
most unique and charming collection. For 
Miss North was an artist of no mean 
powers, in many directions. The most 
wonderful forms, the most glowing colours 
of tropical nature, are reproduced by her 
brush, with the most scientific accuracy, 
and with the grace and power of a born 
artist ; the scenes she depicts live again in 
her landscapes ; her figures are full of life 
and movement, birds and animals she 
knows by heart, and renders with the great- 
est spirit. In fact, if one would travel round 
the world and see the marvels thereof, and 
that with eyes more brilliantly gifted than 
fall to the lot of most of us, here on the 
walls of a gallery, fifty feet by twenty-five, 
with an inner room of smaller dimensions, 
the whole world is displayed. 

Here is Chili, for instance, with the 
snowy peaks of the Cordilleras seen among 
the clouds, while the foreground is occu- 
pied by a thicket of vegetation—the burning 
bush with its glowing blossoms ; clusters 
of strange, wild orchids; and all kinds of 
tropical flowers. Or we are in the torrid 
desert, where the scanty vegetation as- 
sumes strange, threatening forms; or by the 
blue Pacific waves, where the rocks are 
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clothed with curious plants, Or again, we 
are on the stony slopes of the Cordilleras, 
where the blue puya and the cactus scatter 
their strange inflorescence over the desert 
tracts. 

Brazil, too, we may visit, and its won- 
drous tropical scenes. Rio, with its bay 
and distant mountains; the magnificent 
orchids that run riot there ; the humming 
birds that flash among the branches; the 
lovely butterflies, delicately scented with 
musk; with glimpses here and there of 
characteristic scenes. There is ‘ harvesting 
the sugar-cane,” an old fishermen’s cot- 
tage, views under ferns and climbing 
shrubs, with a gorgeous vegetation that 
words can give no idea of—a glimpse only 
here and there, and yet we can feel that we 
have seen Brazil. 

And now we may sail over the tropic 
seas to lovely but fever-haunted Jamaica, 
but without any fear of Yellow Jack ; with 
palms, and mangoes, and big cotton-trees 
appearing on the scene ; with rivers flowing 
out of dark limestone caves, beneath 
masses of bananas and branching palms, 
and finding their way through groves of 
allspice and orange-trees to the tranquil 
bay, of which the waters are tinged by the 
coral reefs that enclose it. 

Again, we are in California, amid giant 
groves, with a glimpse of the Yosemite 
Valley, with its streams that leap down- 
wards a thousand feet or more at a jump. 
And thence, at a bound, over the Rockies, 
we are among the more familiar Eastern 
States, where vegetation is of a less sen- 
sational type, but of the glory of whose 
forests, in the fall, we just obtain a glimpse. 

Then hey for India, its temples, groves, 
and tombs; its forests and its jungles; with 
its varied and magnificent flora, ranging from 
the luxuriance of the tropics to the Alpine 
severity of the Himalayas. Ceylon, too, is 
here with its Adam’s Peak and its Eden- 
like fertility and beauty ; and further India 
with the Straits Settlements ; and beautiful 
Borneo, with its wild, romantic scenes. 

South Africa follows with its Kaffir huts, 
and strange scenes here and there; with 
plants grotesque and curious, climbing and 
scrambling in luxuriant profusion; with the 
beauties of the kloof and the feldt, of the 
swamp, and the mountain, and the river. 
And who would think of flying thence to 
the Seychelles Islands, perched in the 
midst of the Indian Ocean, where grows 
that wonderful nut, the double coco, about 
which marvellous tales were told before 
these bits of islands were discovered? Here 





grows, too, the strange pitcher plant ; and, 
small as they are, these islands afford a 
number of picturesque and pleasing bits to 
the adventurous artist. 

And then we are about the Peak of 
Teneriffe, with its marvellous belts of vege- 
tation ; and all among these Canary Isles, 
we have strange mixtures of tropical and 
temperate forms, the pine growing by the 
side of the date palm, and European and 
Asiatic flora intermingled. Java and 
Japan give a host of interesting pictures, 
with cities and temples, and the moving 
crowds about them. And thence it is not 
far, as times go, to the fifth quarter of the 
globe, the terra still a good deal incognita 
of Australia, a land with its own strange 
plants, and birds, and beasts ; among which 
the artist finds a number of charming 
subjects that give one the desire to make 
acquaintance with such pleasant scenes. 
Tasmania, too, and New Zealand are 
visited. And the tour of the round world 
may be fitly terminated with a glance at 
some pretty sketches of the artist’s own 
pleasant home in the heart of Gloucester- 
shire, a home that might tempt many a one 
to seek no further for the hidden beauties 
of existence. 

About this pretty building, with the glow 
of colour on its walls, its wealth of pictured 
and enamelled flowers, its quiet comfort and 
completeness, a saddened kind of interest 
seems just now to cling; for the generous 
donor of this beautiful collection, the 
devoted artist and unwearied traveller, is 
dead. The whole place becomes a temple 
to her memory ; her monument is here to 
be found ; for her epitaph, “ circumspice.” 

Here are some eight hundred and fifty 
separate pictures all of a sufficing kind, and 
arranged in admirable order by the very 
hands of the artist. They were painted 
during fifteen years of journeying in 
foreign lands, most of them on the spot 
in the countries indicated. As to the 
value of the collection, the words of the 
distinguished botanist, Sir Joseph Hooker, 
the director of the gardens, may be quoted. 
“On the beauty of the collection it is 
unnecessary to dwell, and it is not possible 
to overrate its interest and instructiveness 
in connection with the contents of the 
gardens, plant-houses, and museums of 
Kew. .. Very many of the views here 
brought together represent vividly and 
truthfully scenes of astonishing interest 
and singularity, and objects that are 
amongst the wonders of the vegetable 
kingdom; and these, though now ac- 
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cessible to travellers, and familiar to 
readers of travels, are already disappearing, 
or are doomed shortly to disappear before 
the axe, and the forest fires, the plough 
and the flock of the ever-advancing settler 
or colonist. Such scenes can never be re- 
newed by nature, nor when once effaced 
can they be pictured to the mind’s eye, 
except by means of such records as this 
lady has presented to us and to posterity.” 

There is nothing to be added to this, 
except the hope that sooner or later the 
world may know something more of the 
life and works of this gifted woman, who, 
it may be hoped, has left some written 
records of the varied and interesting scenes 
which she has so faithfully illustrated with 
her untiring pencil. 





ON WALKING. 

WALKING is a real pleasure, though, 
perhaps, not of the very acute kind. It is 
in the same case with health, You don’t 
realise how excellent a faculty it is until 
you have lost the exercise of it. Aska 
gouty man or a lame man what he thinks 
of it. You may then be astonished to 
learn what a valuable power still remains 
at your disposal. 

Some one, when he was asked the secret 
of his longevity, is said to have replied : 
‘Eat one meal a day, rise at six all the year 
round, never be out of bed at midnight, 
think of nothing in particular unless you 
are forced, and walk ten miles every day of 
your life,” 

He may have been a wag, this old 
gentleman ; but otherwise, if he had truly 
acted upon his own recipe for long life, 
seeing that he was then in his ninetieth 
year, he must have had the blessed privi- 
lege of ordering his days as he pleased. 
Most of us, happily or not, are forced to 
think a good deal daily, and upon subjects 
that are of very particular importance. 
And most of us have inherited from our 
inconsiderate sires a lamentable habit— 
not easy to be controlled—of eating at 
least three meals a day, without mention 
of trifles, which, perhaps, represent a 
fourth, 

However, I, for one, allow that the old 
gentleman was very wise to recommend a 
ten-mile walk once in twenty-four hours, 
It is the one item in his programme that I 
attempt to practise in my own mortal 
career. Be the day fine or be it wet, I go 
forth to face it, reckless of umbrella, It 





seems somewhat idiotic, I willingly admit. 
At first I thought it so; but habit has now 
endeared the custom to me, and I would as 
soon, almost, sacrifice my dinner as my two 
or three hours’ constitutional. 

Of course, such a walk in town would 
be a monstrous toil. A pavement is as 
fatiguing as the surface of mother earth 
itself is the contrary—when trodden upon 
in moderation. There is a sort of electric 
force that seems to ascend through the 
clods, and disperse itself by the channels of 
one’s veins all over the body. It may be 
fancy, or it may be the mere pleasure of 
feeling the blood in active movement. 
Anyhow, that is the idea it suggests. 

Some think that cycling is a substitute 
for the use of one’s legs in the way most 
natural. It is certainly a faster method 
of getting over the ground; in other 
respects it is vastly inferior to the old 
original form of exercise. Even the 
accomplished cyclist cannot help lettin 
his thoughts centre upon his machine, an 
the various hazards to which he and it are 
exposed, Is the hill in front too steep to 
ride up? Is the hill below steep enough to 
permit of an abandonment of the treadles, 
and a surrender to that voluptuous pleasure 
of brisk motion through space, which has 
something more than humanly agreeable 
about it? Will those children there get 
out of the way in time, or is he—the rider 
—to have the burden of boyslaughter upon 
his soul? And so on. In truth the 
cyclist is not half the man that the 
pedestrian is at the time of their respective 
exercise. The pedestrian can whistle and 
swing his stick, and look to the right and 
left of him, and peep with sweet delibera- 
tion into the cottage by the way, wherein 
he sees a smooth cheek and a glad blue 
eye, which, to the cyclist, urged on by his 
fate, are a mere flash of possibilities, and 
the next moment nothing at all. The 
cyclist sees too much and too little. He 
may have a fair general knowledge of the 
country he has sped through; but of the 
details he can recount little, It is no 
such immense achievement to watch the 
scurrying of the yellowhammer from one 
point of the hedge to another five yards 
further, then another five yards on, until 
at length, as if it were out of patience with 
the harmlessness of the advancing biped, it 
whistles off obliquely towards a turnip 
field. Still the man afoot may take an 
interest in birds; or if he be a lover of 
plants, he may see a score of kinds amid 
the undergrowth of the hedge at a single 
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protracted look; ay, and without any 
fuss stoop down and examine them. The 
cyclist, on the other hand, has a confused 
vision of greenery and ploughed fields or 
ripening grain. It is as if he had eaten 
his dinner in one uncomely heap: soup, 
joint, the wing of a fowl, and a tart or two 
all being jumbled horribly together. 

There is no need to say further that the 
exercise of walking is good for the deport- 
ment, It is incomparably the best kind 
of motion from this point of view, and the 
simplest. Though one may be ever s0 
stiff-jointed at the outset, after a few miles 
the stiffness has worn away. Each sinew 
does its work. One seems to rise an inch 
or two in height; and the chest swells. 
How one pities poor fellows who are 
doomed for their sins, or their fathers’ 
misdeeds, or their own love of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, or for no reason at all 
that one can determine—doomed, I say, to 
sit at desks through the prime of the day ! 
It is one of the worst of those hard laws 
which civilisation has imposed upon us. 
The victims may not feel it very much ; it 
is to be hoped they don’t. But, none the 


less, it seems curious that when the lark— 
an inferior kind of creature—is choiring 


away towards the blue in an ecstasy of 
happiness, man, the lord of creation, is 
toiling under a plasterer’s ceiling some 
six or eight feet only above his brain- 
pan. 

Once upon a time, some years ago, I 
made a great walk, I had a month on 
my hands, and I was young and eager, 
and. I determined to go afoot from Devon- 
shire into Scotland. Since then, I have 
been here, there, and everywhere about the 
surface of our old earth—by steamer, 
sailing-ship, express train, and slow train ; 
on horse-back, mule-back, and donkey-back : 
but I remember nothing with so much 
pleasure as I remember my daily courses 
through the different counties of England 
during this five or six hundred mile walk. 

Every morning I woke in a new village, 
or a& new market-town. There was a 
different chambermaid, with her sweet, 
“Tf you please, sir, the hot water is at the 
door ;” and a different kind of Boniface. 
I did not rush over the ground. Twenty 
or five-and-twenty miles a day contented 
me. Thus I could dine after a ten-mile 
spin ; and arrive each evening, fresh and 
fit, at the next “Red Lion” or “ White 
— ” inn, upon which I relied for a 

ed. 

I don’t deny that there was a shameful 





uniformity about the meals to which I 
had to submit day after day. But I was 
in the case of the English nobleman who, 
a good many years ago, took it into his 
head to live for several weeks on Mount 
Etna, in the refuge a thousand feet or so 
below the crater. This worthy, but slightly 
cracked, gentleman endured his hard fare 
of biscuits and tinned meats well enough 
for a fortnight at a time. Every fifteenth 
day, however, he rode down the mountain 
to the nearest village, some twenty miles 
away, and revelled in all the savoury 
dishes the innkeeper could put before him ; 
after which banquet he returned to his 
mountain perch, inured once again to com- 
parative privation. 

The same solace was always open to me. 
What more easy than to make a sally from 
the line of hamlets and rustic interiors by 
which I had projected my excursion, and 
sleep for a night in the county hotel of an 
assize centre or a cathedral city? After a 
meal that even a Lord Chancellor need 
not have despised, I could then recur to 
the village inns with sufficient content- 
ment, A day before I might have been in 
so sad a humour that I would, at a word, 
have slain all the hens in Europe: so 
sick was I of eggs. And yet the follow- 
ing day I sat down to my eggs and bacon 
with as hearty a relish as if the dish were a 
new one just invented by a famous cook, 
and warranted to please the most capricious 
and tender stomach. 

Every other day of my month afoot I 
was able leisurely to make acquaintance 
with some famous abbey or castle, a 
cathedral, or a battlefield. It was really a 
history lesson of the ideal kind ; though I 
by no means so regarded it, And as I 
passed from county to county, I had the 
most excellent opportunities for remarking 
the various turns of dialect and the 
various provincialisms which so much en- 
hance the interest of the land. One day 
it would be “Good morning, zur!” the 
next, “Good day, master!” a third, 
“ How bin ye?” and the fourth, ‘‘I hope 
your health’s good this day.” It was the 
same with physiognomies. I could trace 
distinct oddities of feature one week in 
contrast with those of the preceding week. 
In one county the noses had a tendency 
towards the snub; in the midlands there 
was a gain in massiveness and shape ; 
while, in the north, it seemed to me that 
half the people were as well endowed as 
Wellington or Lord Napier of Magdala. I 
dare say there was much mere imaginative- 
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ness in this, But it brings us to yet 
another excellent result from so prolonged 
a tour on one’s natural legs—to wit, its 
service as an aid to thought. 

Sometimes, when the day was divine— 
and this happened now and then, for it 
was the month of May—I stepped along 
for an hour or two in the midst of an 
attendant halo of nothing in the world 
but cheerful fancies. All things and 
creatures by the way took an ethereal cast. 
The meadows of that particular district 
were the greenest and most luxuriant under 
the sun. Its village church stood up 
amid its group of elm-trees, with a sweet 
grace unmatched elsewhere. The very 
“Dog and Gun” wherein I had slept— 
with perhaps a flea or two—was the 
quaintest inn in all the land, with a bowed 
gable that any artist might be proud to 
sketch. Was there ever so gay a sky with 
its motley of blue and white, amid which 
the sun seemed to frolic from pure pleasure 
like that of achild? Nor was this all. If 
I came face to face with a village maid— 
as I rejoice to say I often did—I saw more 
charms in her simple countenance than she, 
poor dear, had, I hope, ever dreamed of 
I was fain to doff to her as if she had been 
& princess in disguise, playing the part of 
milkmaid or gamekeeper’s daughter for a 
season. 

It was all very foolish, was it not? But 
for that I cared very little; indeed, I still 
care little. The mood of exultation was 
natural. I knew it would pass, as it 
assuredly did, long ere dinner-time. But 
it had served its turn, and so it was 
welcome to go. After the fanciful came 
thoughts more or less solid; and many 
were the schemes and notions which I 
conceived to the regular beat of my feet on 
the white high road. 

But to recur to the more general concern 
of my subject. 

We have professors who offer to read 
our characters by our handwriting, by the 
lines on our faces, our expressions, our 
voices, and what not. It is a little 
absurd, considering what dissemblers 
nature has put it in our power to be. 

You can tell much more about a man 
from his walk. 

To begin with, after sufficient practice, 
you may determine his profession—which 
is more than the caligraphy interpreters 
dare pretend to. And afterwards you may 
make a very fair estimate of the nature of 
the man. 

I have read a tale in which, somewhat 





wickedly, a Bishop was introduced into an 
establishment of Turkish baths, whence his 
episcopal clothes were purloined by another 
bather, who left a plebeian suit of loud 
check for his lordship. The Bishop made 
a great outcry ; but he could not convince 
the proprietor of the baths that he was 
really the Bishop and not the other man. 
It was a heart-rending situation for the 
Bishop ; and eventually he had to retire 
in the suit of plebeian check, much 
humiliated. 

Now if only the bath proprietor had been 
a man of talent, he might in a moment have 
seen that the Bishop was worthy of better 
fortunes than the check suit implied. He 
should have asked him to walk unaffectedly 
once up and once down his largest room. 
An episcopal walk is no ordinary one. It 
would have declared him at once. 

Do but contrast the gait of a Dean and 
that of an habitual drunkard. Does not 
each tell its own tale as emphatically as a 
book? The one man is ashamed of 
himself. He may try not to show it; 
but the very effort is only another black 
mark against him: he cannot cheat nature 
quite so completely. The other man feels 
his importance, and very possibly his 
goodness, to the very soles of his feet. He 
is the pillar of a noble establishment ; and 
it behoves him—even though he may not 
realise it—to comport himself accordingly. 

Look next at the methodical walk of 
the serried mass of clerks and others in a 
position more or less dependent. They 
are slaves to the clock, and to the routine 
to which their daily hours are devoted. 
Do they not walk oddly alike? And well 
they may; for they are alike—at least in 
so far as they are integers to help forward 
the routine business work of the world. 
Their very steps seem to say: ‘‘I am one 
of those who have to be here at such and 
such a time, and there at suchatime, I 
must not delay. I must hie me to my 
work.” 

It is the same with soldiers, 


They, too, 
are like so many spokes in a great 
wheel. 
In sweet contrast, there is the self-made 
man. He may have been a clerk, like 
others, in his younger days. If so, there is a 


touch of it still in his gait. But there is 
also much more, It has developed into a 
strut of the first water. He holds his head 
high, so that all may look at him, and, if 
they will follow an example, may model 
themselves upon him. ‘‘ Behold me!” he 
seems to say; ‘‘I am what I have made 
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myself! Did you ever see anything so 
remarkable ?” 

There is nothing I love better than 
to see two or three of these gentlemen 
going down the street together. Honest 
men! How they spread themselves about, 
and make the very pavement shake under 
their emphatic tread. There is no non- 
sense and flimsy about them. Their word 
is their bond, and they can write charm- 
ing cheques at a moment’s notice. 

The easy, nonchalant, swinging step of 
the artist and the Bohemian is less self- 
assertive than that of our friends last men- 
tioned. But it is deep, very deep in its 
significance, ‘A fig for all things!” it 
seems to say. It is Horatian philosophy 
objectified. 

One could, of course, go all up the 
gamut of the various professions and call- 
ings current among us. But this were 
unnecessary. 

It may suffice, in conclusion, to view 
side by side the walk of the certificated 
beauty, and that of the average old lady 
who has long done with the vanities of 
life, and whose every thought leans to- 
wards the promise of the hereafter. 

There’s comedy enovgh here —and 
tragedy, too, perchance. 

The pretty girl is as self-conscious as 
our friend the self-made man, She goes 
like one on parade—slowly, too, with a 
peacock’s grace, putting one tiny, well-shod 
foot in front of the other, as much that you 
and I may see it as that it may thereby 
help her some eighteen inches upon her 
way. And yet it is possible enough that, 
by-and-by, she may be as demure and self- 
unconscious as the little old lady yonder, 
and, like her, may strive rather to escape 
notice with a veil, than care to be the 
cynosure of all men’s eyes. 





OLD TIME RELICS IN LAKE-LAND. 


THE crowded coaches and char-d-bancs, 
cheap trips, and ever-increasing popularity 
have not quite banished the old life from 
Lake-land. Much bedimmed it has become, 
no doubt, and the shades of Wordsworth, 
De Quincey, Coleridge, and Wilson would 
shudder to see how ungently man has 
handled much which was so dear to them 
that their feelings for it were those of 
adoration and worship. But on the whole, 
when it is remembered how long the Lake 
District has been a pet playground of 
England, and how many thousands of 





visitors flock to it annually, the change has 
really been small compared with what has 
come over other popular neighbourhoods. 

The reasons for this immunity are, firstly, 
the scarcity of railway accommodation ; 
secondly, that the class of tourist which 
turns the poetry of a place into prose, 
which tampers with original humanity and 
undeformed nature, does not care to quit 
beaten tracks; and thirdly, unusual con- 
servatism of manners and customs amongst 
the natives. 

Of course the natives have moved in 
some degree with the age. A lady who 
has lived long at Grasmere assured the 
eriter that the native rising generation is 
beginning to depart from the ways of its 
forefathers ; that the old, simple, rustic 
courtesy is dying out; that the boys are 
assuming those insolent and independent 
airs which make Metropolitan School Board 
taught children so highly objectionable ; 
that the girls are dabbling in fashions and 
fine arts ; and finally, that the besetting sin 
of the present day lower class youth—in- 
gratitude for pains bestowed and kindnesses 
shown—is developing fast. Still, all this 
is counteracted to a great extent by the 
better sense and conservative feeling of the 
older folk. 


We happened to be at Grasmere this 
year during the celebration of the two 
chief events of the neighbourhood — the 
Rush-bearing and the Sports. 

Formerly almost every dale had its 
annual sports, and every parish church its 


rush-bearing festival. Nowadays, sports 
are held elsewhere, but have lost much of 
their old-world character, whilst Ambleside 
alone, besides Grasmere, preserves its rush- 
bearing. Rush-bearing, which dates from 
times when the floors of churches, if not of 
stone, were simply of earth, was formerly 
practised not only in the Lake District, 
but in Lancashire, in Yorkshire, in Nor- 
folk, in Northamptonshire, in London, and 
elsewhere. Gradually, when stone and 
earthen floors were superseded by wood, 
the custom died out, and we believe that 
it is now nowhere commemorated but in 
the two Lake villages above mentioned. Its 
“raison d’étre” has, of course, long ceased, 
even here; but the poetry and beauty of 
the accompanying ceremonies seem to have 
endeared it to the popular heart, and 
despite the head-shakings of “oldest 
inhabitants,” who, of course, say that it is 
not what it was, it remains a pleasant, old- 
_— custom one would not willingly let 
ie. 
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Proceedings began at Grasmere this year 
with tea in a meadow, sports, and old- 
fashioned may-pole dances. Then the 
children, each with his or her floral device, 
took up their positions behind the wall of 
the God’s acre of the little old church, rest- 
ing their crosses, and hearts, and anchors, 
and what not on the wall. This was an ex- 
ceedingly pretty sight, and was so bright, 
and simple, and picturesque, that one was 
inclined to fancy oneself in some old-world 
Italian mountain village, rather than in 
prosaic, nineteenth-century England. This 
preliminary parade finished, the pro- 
cession formed. At the head of it 
was what seemed to us a distasteful 
innovation, quite out of keeping with 
the simple, rustic character of the pro- 
ceedings, in the shape of a gaudy, much 
emblazoned banner, dedicated to Saint 
Oswald, of the type familiar in the most 
advanced Ritualistic churches. Then came 
the clergy, then the singers, chanting the 
“ Hymn of the Rush-bearers ” to the tune of 
“ Jemmy Dawson,” then the children with 
their “ rush-bearings.” 

Part of the village was perambulated, then 
the procession entered the church, which 
was strewn with rushes, decked it with 
the floral offerings, attended an appro- 
priate service, and with this the festival 
ended. 

But, as a popular event, the rush-bearing 
is dwarfed by the sports. Sports there are 
elsewhere in Lake-land ; but ‘‘the” sports 
are at Grasmere, and form the chief topic 
of conversation for weeks before and after 
in many a remote dalesman’s cottage, and 
in many an inn parlour. Two strongly 
original elements mark the Grasmere 
sports. The first is the peculiarity of the 
chief competitions; the second is, that 
their interest is purely local—that is, that 
the competitors are almost entirely men of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, and no 
inducements are offered to pot- hunting 
strangers. 

The arrangements are very simple. A 
small ring is formed in a meadow, marked 
out by a triple tier of very rough benches, 
the lines of which are broken by a beflagged 
and red cloth-decked grand stand, a smaller 
one for the military band, and a tent for 
the sale of non-intoxicants. 

High and broad jumping, pole jumping, 
and flat racing may be seen anywhere ; but 
to us the wrestling, the hounds’ trail race, 
and the famous guides’ race, were the chief 
attractions. 

One feature, however, must not be 





omitted, and this was the bellman, one 
Billy Scales, a well-known local character, 
who, at the “ conclusion” of—not before— 
each event, promenaded the ring, sounding 
his bell, and proclaiming, in the purest 
Doric, what every one knew—that such 
and such a competition ‘is done.” 

Intense interest was taken by the locals 
in the wrestling ; but, willing as we were, 
in spite of the never-ceasing rain, to be 
delighted, we were compelled to vote it 
very slow and tame. Of actual wrestling 
there was very little. The chief object of 
the opponents seemed to be to make their 
hands clasp over each other’s back. This 
accomplished — sometimes not until the 
couples had indulged in half-a-dozen 
breathing spaces—a few seconds generally 
sufficed to end the round. However, the 
enthusiasm when popular champions like 
Steadman, Lowden, and Hexham Clarke 
met, was tremendous. A typical old 
dalesman, sitting near the writer, declared, 
however, that wrestling was waning in 
popularity, and that what we saw reflected 
but dimly the glories of the old Melmerby 
and Langworthy Rounds of half a century 
since. He was particularly proud of 
having been acquainted with John Holme, 
“ King of Mardale,” who won the Lang- 
worthy in 1824; and with John Boustead, 
of Beckbank, who won it in’26; and could 
remember when the usual Maidens’ dance 
at the conclusion of the Langworthy 
festival, which took place on New Year's 
Day, was performed in the snow. For- 
merly the dale children used to wrestle 
together almost as soon as they could run. 
Nowadays, cricket and football are all the 
rage ; the change, therefore, is only to be 
regretted from the sentimental point of 
view which laments the severance of all 
links binding the preseut to the past, and 
which would not allow the mysteries of 
any manly sport to become as extinct as 
the mysteries of Isis, 

To the locals, however, the chief event 
of the day is the hound trail. Two active 
young fellows share in the task of dragging 
a piece of rag steeped in aniseed over 
about ten miles of the stiffest hill-country. 
After a few minutes’ law, the hounds— 
the breed of which is a cross between 
a spaniel and a greyhound—are let loose. 
The track lies over all sorts of ground, 
up and down stiff hillsides, over boulders, 
through bogs and bracken; and the ex- 
citement in the valley as the leading 
dogs are seen clambering over the last 
stone wall, high up the hillside, culminates 
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in a perfect frenzy as they come racing 
over the last hundred yards of level. The 
dogs are specially trained for this purpose ; 
and the amount of hard-earned money 
which changes hands over their perform- 
ances is very large. 

To visitors the chief attraction of the day 
is the famous guides’ race. The competitors 
for this event are the men who make a liveli- 
hood during the touring season by accom- 
panying strangers on their mountain 
expeditions, leading their ponies, carrying 
their impedimenta, and so forth. The 
course is simply to the lower summit of 
Silver How, a hill about eleven hundred 
feet high, and back to the sports ground ; 
but as it comprises all sorts of difficulties, 
and the ascent is straight up the not far 
from perpendicular side of the hill, the 
exertion necessary is very great. This 
year, in spite of the foul weather, the time 
of former occasions—fifteen minutes, was 
kept up to. To appreciate the task, let 


any one make the ascent of Silver How by 
the usual circuitous track, and he will then 
understand how upon some occasions com- 
petitors in the guides’ race have been 
permanently injured by the great strain on 


the heart, and why the question of 
abolishing the race as inhuman has been 
more than once raised. At the very end,a 
seven-foot wall of loose stones has to be 
surmounted, and it is at this point that the 
enthusiasm of the crowd is excited to a 
maddening pitch, as the leading men, 
soaked to the skin, their white costumes 
soiled and torn, their bare legs bruised and 
bleeding, their faces haggard with the 
terrible exertion, just manage to scramble 
over the obstacle. 

Let us quit the sports ground, and look 
at a few more old time relics in this 
beautiful corner of England. Omens, 
superstitions, and even ghosts are still 
believed in by many who are by no means 
mere remote dalesmen, This arises, not 
from ignorance, but from the fact that 
during the greater part of the year the 
Lake folk have their country to themselves, 
see nothing, and hear but little of the 
greater outside world, and therefore retain 
to some extent a simplicity which elsewhere 
has been blotted out by cosmopolitan 
influences, 

Churches have so multiplied of late years 
that a ten-mile journey for the purpose 
of a christening, or wedding, or funeral, 
need not be made anywhere. Still, the 
old “Corpse Roads,” as they are called— 
the pathways across the hills from outlying 





villages, along which bodies were carried 
for burial at the parish church—not only 
retain their names, but their uncanny 
reputation. So scrupulous were the village 
folk in adhering to the time and asso- 
ciation hallowed path, that bearers of a 
coffin have been known to wade knee-deep 
through water rather than diverge from 
the path. At intervals huge blocks of 
stone may be seen, upon which the body was 
rested, whilst the bearers were relieved. 

The old funeral orgies—the “‘ laating,” or 
winding of the body by married women, 
the dinner, and the often unseemly revelry 
after the ceremony was concluded—have 
entirely fallen into disrepute. So to a 
great extent has the ancient rustic pre- 
judice against being buried in the north or 
devil’s quarter of the churchyard. Buta 
funeral is still an occasion of great gather- 
ing from all parts, and if strong and deep 
potations are afterwards indulged in, Lake- 
land has by no means a monopoly of the 
custom, 

“Rum butter” still continues to be 
made on the occasion of a birth in a 
family. Moist sugar, rum, and butter are 
the ingredients, which are stirred, placed 
in the “sweet butter basin,” and served 
out after the happy accomplishment of the 
event, the doctor being usually the first 
person invited to partake. Some of the 
basins are curious old bits of china, which 
have been handed down as heirlooms for 
many generations. 

A few ghosts still linger in the popular 
belief. On the road from Grasmere to 
Keswick, between Dunmail Raise and 
Thirlmere, a slab let into the rude, way- 
side wall records, in halting verse, the 
burial here of a horse. For some years after 
the event, horses passing by this spot after 
sundown invariably shied, at, it is solemnly 
said, the ghost of their dead brother ; but 
in these prosaic days they seem to have 
become more sensible. 

High Street—assuredly the highest of 
England’s myriad High Streets, for it is a 
Romanroadrunning along the summit of the 
line of mountains between Troutbeck Valley 
Head and Penrith—is said to be haunted 
by the spirits of a body of Scottish 
marauders who, coming along the old road, 
then the only road, with evil intent against 
the fertile dales, were met and killed by 
Big John, the Troutbeck giant. Of course 
all the above alluded to “corpse roads” 
are haunted. 

One very old Lake-land institution is 
fast dying out—that of “statesmen,” 
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meaning men who owned, and farmed, and 
lived upon estates of size. The last of the 
old statesmen, James Fleming, resides near 
Grasmere, and proud enough he is of the 
distinction. Of course the elders here 
lament the degeneracy of the age, par- 
ticularly with regard to the stature and 
physique of the men. But this has always 
been a subject for lament, and perhaps no 
better answer can be made to the grumble 
that men are not what they were, than by 
quoting the significant fact that only 
undersized men can get into the old 
armour at the Tower of London, and that 
on the occasion of the Eglinton Tourna- 
ment, in 1839, it was necessary to ransack 
Europe in order to find a sufficient quantity 
of armour fitting the size of the men who 
were to use it. 

At any rate, if the Lake men used to 
be bigger than they are now, there must 
have been giants on the earth in those days. 
We have heard the same parrot-groan in 
Northumbrian Redesdale, Tynedale, and 
Coquetdale, with the ridiculous reason 
added that the use of tea and coffee is at 
the root of the degeneracy, on the lips of 
men standing over six feet in height and 
big in proportion. 

Another old time institution, that of 
hand spinning, has of late years been 
revived, and the old time picture of rose- 
embowered cottage, with brick floor, is 
not a little heightened in colour by the 
presence in the window of the old spinning 
wheel, of a fashion which people were 
beginning to hunt after as curiosities of 
the stamp of the grandfather’s clock and the 
oak dower-chest. Elterwater village is the 
centre of this revived industry, but the 
interest in it is spreading, and the time may 
yet be when the spinning wheel and the 
loom shall be again familiar features in 
Lake-country life. Real old oak farniture 
is as hard to get now in Lake-land, as is 
old china in the dead cities of Holland. 
Dark-coloured, carved furniture there un- 
doubtedly is ; but if it is genuine it is not 
to be bought, except at a prohibitive price ; 
and if it is readily offered for sale, we may 
be certain that it has been “planted” by 
those enterprising London dealers who 
dodge the gentle tourist with their vamped- 
up wares, and who are responsible for a 
great deal of the so-called “old oak” 
which one sees in almost every house, 

Finally, the past decade has witnessed 
the disappearance of two men, who may be 
regarded as being most essentially old time 
relics of Lake-land. One was “ Auld Will 





Ritson,” the other was George Smith, 
better known as the “ Skiddaw Hermit.” 

Ritson, who latterly resided at the inn 
at Wastdale Head, was almost intimately 
connected with the Lake celebrities of the 
beginning of the century. De Quincey 
often took long wanderings in his company, 
and Christopher North knew him well. 
Ritson was a noted wrestler and athlete ; 
but although upon ore occasion he threw 
Wilson two falls out of three, he admitted 
the Scotsman to be “a varra bad one to 
lick,” was beaten by him in running, and 
could only manage to cover eleven and 
three-quarter yards in three jumps, with a 
heavy stone in each hand, against Wilson’s 
twelve yards, 

In later years he became well known to 
Wastdale visitors as a guide, and as a story- 
teller—in the double sense of the phrase, 
Once, making the ascent of Scawfell Pike, 
in the company of a Bishop, the latter, 
being out of condition, gave up before the 
summit was reached. 

“Hold up, my lord; don’t give in!” 
said Willy. ‘Maybe you'll never have a 
chance of being so near heaven again!” 

He was an enthusiast for Wastdale. 
‘Tt has the smallest church, the deepest 
lake, the highest pike, and the biggest fool 
of a priest,” he used to say. 

‘How deep is the lake, Willy ?” asked 
a tourist, 

“Oh, ay! There’s just the breadth of 
an oat-cake between its bottom and hell!” 
replied Ritson. 

However, he was always good company, 
and an intelligent, painstaking landlord to 
boot, so that visitors, who as often came to 
Wastdale to see Auld Willy as to see its 
natural curiosities, humoured him. 

George Smith, the “ Skiddaw Hermit,” 
was an Aberdeenshire man. His nest, an 
oval construction of sticks and branches, 
was amongst the crags of Skiddaw Dod. 
An unwise predilection for Glenlivet, which 
led him into constant trouble with the 
police, coupled with a natural abhorrence 
of the trammels of civilised life, and a 
peculiar religious monomania, drove him_ 
to his extraordinary life amidst the moun 
tain solitudes, He gained such livelihood 
as was necessary to keep body and soul 
together by making portraits of his visitors 
and sketches of the scenery, or by “ feeling 
the bumps” of the yokels at Keswick 
fairs. The attentions of rude excursionists 
finally drove him from Skiddaw, and he 
lived at Millom, at Greenod, and near 
Beech Hill on Windermere, and finally in 
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the neighbourhood of Troutbeck. He was 
a wild-looking individua), with a heavy 
beard, and unkempt hair; he never wore 
hat, coat, or shoes; his trousers were cut 
short below the knee; and he owned a 
single shirt, which he used to wash oc- 
casionally in the nearest beck and dry 
upon his back. He was rather a Socialist, 
and had a wholesome abhorrence of all 
religious rites and ceremonies, although he 
was so far from being an absolutely 
irreligious man, that he was a regular at- 
tendant at the Troutbeck Independent 
Chapel during his latter years; but with 
Glenlivet on board, he would argue and 
work himself up into ungovernable fury, 
which made him fair sport for the yokels, 

With the disappearance of Auld Willy 
Ritson and the Skiddaw Hermit, Lake-land 
has lost two of its most original characters, 
and two of its most ardent lovers ; but it 
will be long ere their names cease to be re- 
membered by Lake folk. 





A DEAD HAND. 
A COMPLETE STORY, 


OUTSIDE was the dreary dripping of the 


autumn rain; the fitful soughing of the 
wind, 

The river, upon which the evening 
brooded dark and chill, rushed swollen 
and foam-flecked heneath the garden bank, 
filling the darkness with strange eerie 
noises, suggesting passion-choked voices, 
now rising into angry threatenings, now 
dying away in sobbing murmurings. 

The house was shut in by a belt of 
trees. It had a lonely look in the full 
glory of summer leaf and sunshine. But 
in autumn and winter, the memory of the 
dark mystery that clung to it seemed to 
brood over it, deepening its gloom and in- 
tensifying its stillness and sadness. 

Years ago, a bride of a few weeks had 
been brought by her husband to this 
house as her home. They had apparently 
been the most happy and devoted of 
couples. But one night, when the young 
husband was in town, having been called 
to London on some important business, a 
terrible event took place. 

Early in the morning the young wife was 
found lying on her bedroom floor, her 
throat cut from ear to ear. She was still 
dressed in the white dinner dress she had 
worn the evening before. An Oriental, 
sharp-edged dagger, often used by herself 
as a paper-cutter, lay under her right hand, 





which was covered with blood; while a 
deep gash crossed the palm and fingers. 
There were no traces of a possible murderer. 
Nothing had been touched, neither in the 
room nor on her person. On her finger 
was still a valuable diamond .ring, which 
she always wore—a gift of her husband. 

All, apparently, pointed to suicide. 

There were, however, one or two curious 
facts. On the door of the bedroom, just 
above the lock—as if some one, with blood- 
stained fingers, had grasped it—was the 
mark of a hand; while downstairs, in the 
drawing-room, was an overturned chair, 
and under it the book which the poor girl 
had been reading after dinner. Some 
fancied that she had been attacked down- 
stairs, and had fled up to her room, flinging 
open the door with her wounded hand, 
only to be overtaken at the spot where 
they found her lying. The expression of 
agonised terror on her face, even after 
death, confirmed this theory. 

But after much conjecture and dis- 
cussion, 4 verdict of suicide was brought 
in. It transpired at the inquest that there 
was insanity in the family, and that in 
more than one member of it, it had taken 
this form of suicide. 

Herbert Sinclair was broken-hearted. 
He shut up the place and went abroad ; 
nor did he ever return to it again, selling 
it as soon as he had an offer for it. A few 
months after the death of his wife—from 
whom he had inherited a handsome for- 
tune—he married again. 

The second marriage turned out a 
miserable one, Strange rumours con- 
cerning the house, too, began to circulate 
in the neighbourhood. No one would stay 
in it long. People who occupied it de- 
clared that the dead wife haunted it. At 
last, the man who had bought it could find 
no tenant for it ; and it had stood empty 
for years, when a lady, to whom it had 
passed by inheritance, came to live in it. 

It was the very last kind of retreat a 
woman, still young and beautiful, who had 
been one of the most brilliant members 
of the fashionable world, would have been 
expected to choose. But, at the end of the 
last London season, Lady Devereux had 
made the bitterest discovery a woman can 
make. The man she had loved and married 
had married her only for her money—and 
he loved another woman. 

During the two years of her married life 
Lady Devereux had slowly awakened to 
the fact that her husband was a heartless, 
unprincipled spendthrift. Most of her 
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fortune had been squandered by him; yet 
she had uttered no word of complaint or 
reproach, hoping always that she might 
win back from his ever-increasing 
harshness and neglect to the tenderness 
she still believed he had once felt for her. 

Then she discovered the truth. He had 
lied when he told her that he loved her. 

There was the other woman. 

Lady Devereux was not one to forgive 
this. There was a terrible scene between 
them, and then she left him and came 
down to this lonely retreat, to stay till the 
bitterness and shame of this new discovery 
had softened a little. She was mistress 
still of a portion of her fortune, though, 
owing to a rather eccentric will of a rela- 
tion, who had been as much deceived in 
Lord Devereux as she herself had been, it 
was arranged that if she died first and left 
no children it was to pass to him. She 
had no children, and her life alone stood 
between him and the money which, as she 
knew, his extravagant, heartless nature 
coveted. 

Lady Devereux had been at the River 
House for two months. Her husband had 
made one or two attempts to see her ; but 
she had refused to meet him or to admit 
him when he called. She knew that he 
was overladen with debt, and that he only 
wished to extort money from her to 
squander on his vices and follies. 

But there was one acquaintance of hers 
who was haunted by a darker fear, though 
he scarcely shaped it to himself. He had 
returned to England with his regiment a 
‘month ago, after having been absent some 
years. He had heard in India vague 
rumours of Lord Devereux’s conduct. Since 
his return, he had learned all its details. 
He knew what manner of man he was 
when his evil passions were fully roused. 
He had come down to River House to call 
on Lady Devereux, and to offer the help 
of which she was in so great need. This 
was the first time they had met since he 
had exchanged into a regiment abroad 
three or four years ago. Perhaps both, 
though they met as mere friends, thought 
of that time and of the fatal mistake she 
had made in rejecting the man who had 
loved her faithfully since they had been 
boy and girl together, to marry the hand- 
some scoundrel who had brought her to 
this. Perhaps, if she had to choose 
again —— but neither could venture to 
think of this. 

“I can’t bear to leave you here alone,” 
he said, as he rose at last to go. ‘It’s such 





a lonely, dreary place.” He stopped for a 
second, turning his head to the rain-swept 
window, as if to listen. The blinds were 
not yet drawn; but the evening was so 
dark that he could see nothing on the 
terrace outside. It was only the rustle of 
the bare creepers against the pane as the 
wind caught them. “I think you ought 
to have the shutters closed,” he said, un- 
easily, turning to her again, “Those 
French windows aren’t safe.” 

*T’m not afraid of burglars,” she said, 
trying to laugh. Even before him she 
could not lay bare all the dreariness of 
her life, and the unhappy marriage had 
scarcely been touched on, “I have nothing 
valuable,” 

‘* But it’s a dull old hole,” he said, not 
wishing to frighten her, but still thinking 
with a curious chill of the steps by the 
boat-house, leading from the garden down 
to the river. Suppose any one should steal 
into the garden by that way, as it was 
whispered had been done once before, and 





come * And you haven’t half enough 
servants in the house. Old Murphy isn’t 
much use.” 


‘Poor old Murphy! He isn’t much use, 
certainly, though he would die to save me, 
Do you remember how you and I used to 
take advantage of his devotion——” she 
checked the reminiscence of those old happy 
days. Something in Captain Hesseltine’s 
eyes told her that it might be dangerous 
for them both. “But,” with a slight im- 
patience born of that consciousness, “ he 
is enough to protect me from any possible 
danger here. There are only the ghosts, 
and they aren’t a very substantial peril,” 
forcing a laugh again. “I couldn’t get 
any more servants to stay if I wanted 
them ever so much. I brought down four, 
and two of the maids left a week ago, 
foolish things! Some one had told them 
the story.” 

‘So you only have Murphy and Weston 
here !” in dismay. 

‘Two new servants are coming to-mor- 
row, and I have done very well. You 
know what Weston is. She is as faithful 
as Murphy. You needn’t be afraid for 
me, Tom, with them to look after me; and 
you know I don’t believe in ghosts.” 

With that strange reluctance still at 
his heart, Captain Hesseltine held out 
his hand. The room was full of soft 
light. A shaded lamp burned on the 
table near them. A great wood fire 
crackled and sparkled on the tiled hearth. 
The room was dainty and cosy enough, 
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looking all the more luxurious from the 
contrast of the chill, wet darkness outside. 

But he could not help thinking of that 
other young wife, who had sat there 
reading one such wild night as this. He 
forgot that he was holding her hand, as 
he looked down earnestly into her face. 

‘Promise me this,” he said, ‘‘ that you 
will have those shutters put up the instant 
I have gone. I wish you would let me 
ring for Murphy todo it now. You will 
be having the windows blown in with this 
wind. Do promise me, dear.” The old word 
of boyish affection slipped out unawares. 

But the instant they heard it, their 
hands fell apart, and a few moments later 
he was driving away from the house to- 
wards the station, where he was to take 
the train back to London. 

But as he drove through the desolate, 
windy darkness, his thoughts would return 
to the River House. 

“Though I don’t know what I am 
worrying about,” he said, with a kind of 
savage impatience, for his heart was burn- 
ing and aching within him for the misery 
of the woman he loved. ‘‘ Devereux is 
starting for Paris to-night, and he told 
Johnstone that he shouldn’t come back to 
England for some months, She’s safe 
enough; but I wish she weren’t there 
= in that ghost-haunted, lonely old 

ouse.” 


CHAPTER II. 


PERHAPS Hesseltine had alarmed her 
with his anxious precautions. Perhaps, 
though she had never uttered it to herself, 
the story of the tragedy-shadowed house 
oppressed her. 

At any rate, that night, when Lady 
Devereux went up to bed, through the 
silent house, she was conscious of a vague, 
expectant foreboding, which made her 
strangely nervous. 

The night outside was full of the voices 
of the wind, and rain, and river, and the 
blackness of its darkness seemed to add to 
the wildness of their noises. 

She wished she had allowed Weston to 
sleep in the room near hers, as Weston had 
offered to do, when her own maid had 
taken fright and left the house. Weston 
was sleeping now in the servants’ quarters 
at the other end of the house, It would 
take some minutes for her to get to her 
mistress, if she were wanted. 

Half ashamed at her own fears, and yet 
stopping every now and then, as she pre- 
pared for bed, to listen—as Captain Hessel- 





tine had listened downstairs in the 
drawing-room—she could not help noticing 
how silent and lonely that wing of the 
house seemed. All sorts of odd fancies 
came to her. She found herself once or 
twice starting and turning quickly to look 
towards the closed door, as if she had 
caught the sound of stealthy opening. She 
scarcely knew what she expected to see— 
an earthly or a ghostly apparition. 

And when she brushed her hair before 
the tall, dark-framed mirror, a strange cold 
chill touched her, as she thought of the 
dead wife who had once stood before it, as 
she was doing now. What if her face 
should suddenly look at her from out of 
its depths ! She turned sharply. But there 
was no one behind her mockingly peering 
over her shoulder into the mirror. 

She fought hard ayainst all these half 
superstitious, half real fears. The lock of the 
door leading on to the landing had gone 
wrong ; but she resisted the inclination she 
had of barricading the door, taking herself 
to task indignantly for her cowardice. 
But she could not resist the temptation to 
leave a dim light burning in the room. 
And when she passed the other door of the 
room, she tried it to see if it were locked. 
This door led into a dressing-room in 
which she was now keeping a part of her 
wardrobe. 

The door was locked, the key being in 
it, 

She fell asleep at last. 

But it was a sleep haunted by broken 
fragments of dreams, in which the days 
when she and Captain Hesseltine were boy 
and girl together, mingled in a confused 
and often absurd way with her married life ; 
and this in its turn seemed mixed up with 
that of the husband and wife whose story 
had come to so ghastly an ending in this 
very house. Oddly enough, she never once 
dreamed of her own husband. It was 
always Herbert Sinclair who came and 
went in her dreams as her husband, though 
all the time she was conscious, in a harassed, 
troubled way, that he was not the man to 
whom she had plighted her troth, and she 
was always trying to find out what had 
become of that other man. This Herbert 
Sinclair in her dreams filled her with a 
fear and horror that for a moment would 
cause unspeakable anguish, and then the 
next, she would find herself laughing with 
Tom Hesseltine over some ridiculous trick 
they had played old Murphy. 

But suddenly, as they were laughing 
together, she seemed to hear her name 
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called out in a shrill, agonised shriek—so 
sharp, so loud, that the dreaming brain, as 
if pierced by it, awoke, and she struggled 
up in bed, staring into the dimly lit room, 
every pulse beating like a sledge-hammer. 
Was it adream?t Or was it the howling 
of the wind, now blowing a gale ? 

She sat up, staring towards the door, 
the shriek still ringing in her ears. Good 
Heavens! The door was ajar! 

An icy breath swept suddenly through 
the room, from it to her. In the dim 
light, she seemed to see a hand, clasping 
the door, just above the lock—a small, 
white fingered hand. On the third finger 
were rings—one a wedding-ring, the other 
a half-hoop of diamonds. It was strange 
how clearly she saw it all. There was a 
stain on the back of the hand; it dis- 
figured the slender fingers. What was 
there in the close, convulsive grasp that 
gave the suggestion of some one outside 
there on the landing clinging to the door 
in mortal fear and anguish—some one pur- 
sued by a hideous enemy, whose presence 
was murder? Not of mere life alone. It 


was the awful horror of a human soul 
which faces the death of all human faith, 
and trust, and hope, and love. 


And as Lady Devereux looked, the 
horror and anguish of that presence, of 
which her bodily eyes could only see the 
blood-stained hand, fell on her and became 
her own. It was her enemy who was 
hideously creeping up the staircase to the 
landing outside her room. That approach- 
ing murderous fate, with its awful ghosts 
of slain things, was hers. 

Was there no escape? 

With a moaning, stifled cry, she stumbled 
out of bed. 

The door of the dressing-room seemed 
suddenly to awaken some power of con- 
scious thought in her terror - distraught 
brain. 

She fled towards it, unlocked the door, 
and ran into the darkness of the room. 
In her anguish of horror she did not even 
close the door behind her, but, with a kind 
of childish madness, caught at a fur cloak 
which lay across a chair, and flinging it 
over her white night-dress, sank down on 
the floor against the wall, pulling the 
garments that were hanging on it closer 
about her, to hide herself still more com- 
pletely in their shadow. He might find 
her there; but she was powerless to stir 
another step. 

She did not know how long she crouched 
there. 





But suddenly the suspense of awaiting 
those stealthy, murderous feet became un- 
bearable. She uncovered her face and 
raised her head. 

From where she crouched in the dark- 
ness she could see into the bedchamber. 
As she looked, she saw, in the dim light 
burning there, her husband—the man who, 
she believed, had once loved her. He was 
standing in the middle of the room looking 
towards the alcove where stood the bed. 
He was bending a little forward, as if 
listening intently. The whole attitude 
was full of watchful attention. He was 
trying to discover whether she were sleep- 
ing ; or if she had heard his entry. 

He stood just on the spot where that 
other wife had met her doom. 

And it seemed to Lady Devereux, as 
she stared at him, her face white, and full 
of piteous agony and horror, that just 
between him and the bed was the faint, 
misty outline of a white-clad figure. 

And then she rose slowly and stiffly 
from her hiding-place, as if human anguish 
had approached its limits, and in its place 
had come a dumb, nerveless calm. She 
moved softly. He was so intent on his 
dreadful watching that he heard nothing. 
Then he began to creep towards the bed. 

There was another door in this smaller 
room, leading out on to the passage, from 
which a short flight of stairs led into 
a second staircase at the back of the house. 

She stepped softly to it. Would the 
key turn noiselessly in the lock? It 
creaked slightly; but the sound did not 
penetrate to the bedchamber beyond. She 
drew the door cautiously open, and stole 
out on to the landing. But the long far 
cloak she had about her caught a chair 
that stood close by the door, and it made 
a sound as it was moved on the polished 
floor of the passage. This time the noise 
reached the farther room. A sudden im- 
pulse prompted her to snatch out the key 
and lock the door on the landing, to shut 
him in. 

But it was a delay. And as she was 
drawing the door to she looked across the 
room, and there, standing in the door 
beyond, was her husband. The very sight 
of him filled her once more with the wild, 
childish madness of terror; she pulled to 
the door, not waiting to lock it, and ran 
down the passage, and down the staircase, 
knowing that if he overtook her he would 
kill her. 

She did not know whither she was to 
fly. She could not reach the other wing 
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in time ; but she scarcely even thought of 
the servants. Her only desire was to get 
out of the house where he was; to be 
beyond the pollution of his wicked pre- 
sence ; to go anywhere rather than meet 
his eyes, even if it were into the river 
itself, 

She heard steps behind her on the stair- 
case. She heard them following her as 
she fled along the stone passage below. 

There was a door at the end of it—a 
side entrance from the garden into the 
house. 

It was bolted and locked. But che 
tore at the bolts and bars, bruising her 
fingers, and ran out in the windy, raging 
night, just as those wicked steps reached 
the open door behind her. 


CHAPTER III, 


SHE found herself caught in a pair of 
strong arms. And her dumb agony broke 
at last, and she screamed aloud. 

“Don’t let me see your eyes, Henry! I 
loved you once—kill me if you like, but 
don’t let me see your face.” And she 
covered her eyes with her hands, 

“Good Heaven!” The arms closed 
closer round her. ‘“‘ Madge! What is it?” 
The voice made her lift her head. 

The moon had broken through a rift in 
the driving clouds, and she saw Hesseltine. 
It was he who was sheltering her from 
the hideous fate that was pursuing her. 
She clung convulsively to him. 

“Tom! Save me!” 

He held her closer to his breast, but his 
eyes were looking towards the open door. 
On its threshold stood Lord Devereux. 

For a moment the two men gazed at 
each other. 

Then into the murderous hate in 
Devereux’s face came a gleam of malignant 
insolence, He was discovered, but with 
desperate cunning and the malevolence of 
baffled fury, he tried an infamous attack. 

‘So this is how my pattern wife conducts 
herself! Stealing out of the house in the 
middle of the night to meet ” the 
sentence was never finished ; Hesseltine put 
Madge Devereux swiftly from him, and 
the next second Devereux was reeling 
against the lintel of the door, his handsome 
face disfigured for life with a blow on the 
lips that had uttered the infamy. 

“Look at her!” said Hesseltine in a 
choked voice, pointing at Madge, who stood 
as if turned to stone in the moonlight. 
“ Look at her bare feet—they are bleeding, 











wounded, flying from your cruelty and 
treachery. Look at her face! If evera 
man should be cursed it is you, for bringing 
such a look there! If you dare utter 
one more word to her, I will kill you as you 
would have murdered her to-night, had I 
not been here !” 

With unspeakable rage, Devereux, re- 
covering from the shock of the blow, 
sprang on Hesseltine. But Hesseltine 
was prepared and flung him off. 

With a violent effort, Devereux, seeing 
himself powerless, choked down the fury 
that possessed him. 

“You will live to repent this—both of 
you!” he said, slowly putting his hand- 
kerchief to his bleeding mouth, “ All the 
town shall know to-morrow of how I found 
you here together to-night, and how I saw 
you from the terrace this afternoon, 
standing with your hands clasped in each 
other’s. I saw you though you didn’t see 
me, and she shall wish herself dead many 
a time before I have done with you both !” 

Even Hesseltine stood appalled for a 
second before the malignance of the sup- 
pressed tone. Before he could move, 
Devereux disappeared into the night. 
Hesseltine’s first impulse was to follow 
him. Then the sight of Lady Devereux 
checked him, as she stood there, bare- 
footed, in the uncertain moonlight, the 
wind blowing her rain-wet hair about her 
white face. 

He took her in his’arms and lifted her 
across the threshold. 

The sick rage died out of his heart, and 
he stood for a second Jooking down at her 
very wistfully. 

“ You aren’t afraid te go back alone ? ” 
he asked, sternly crushing his desire to 
see her safe in Weston’s keeping. “ But 
I shall be here—outside. No one shall 
enter the house to harm you again. Call 
Weston and Murphy up at once. And 
when Weston is with you, put lights in 
some of the windows, and I shall know 
you are safe. Do you understand, dear ?” 

She still seemed dazed, but she pro- 
mised him as a child would have done. 

He stood outside the door, watching her 
till she disappeared in the darkness of the 
passage. He waited still some minutes. 
Then he closed the door, as a man might 
reverently and softly close the door on a 
beloved dead woman, 

The rain was ceasing. The moon re- 
mained longer uncovered by the drifting 
clouds. By its light he searched the 
garden and tried to discover how Devereux 
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had entered the house. He went down to 
the river edge by the landing-stage. 

There were footprints leading to and 
from it. His face grew paler as he re- 
membered the strange presentiment that 
had chilled him as he said good-bye to 
Madge that afternoon. 

The drawing-room and her bedroom 
faced the river. Devereux must have been 
watching them from the terrace while they 
talked in the Jamp-lighted room. He had 
come by the river steps, as that thought 
had suggested. 

Hesseltine looked down at the wet, 
slippery stairs and caught sight of some- 
thing white lying on the lowest step—an 
object sometimes covered, sometimes left 
bare by the foam-flecked current which 
was racing under the bank. He picked it 
up. It was caught by the branch of a 
bramble, and the surging waters had not 
been able to sweep it away. It was a 
blood-stained handkerchief, marked with 
Devereux’s initials. He must have dropped 
it as he returned by the way he had come. 
Hesseltine strained his eyes through the 
fitful moonlight to see if he could catch 
sight of the boat by which he had come 
and gone, 

But the trees, swaying and groaning in 
the wind, drooped over the water near 
where he stood, and he could see nothing 
beyond but the black, rushing water, with 
its yellow-flecked miniature waves and 
eddies. An ugly night fora man to be 
out in on a small craft. 

Hesseltine turned away at last and went 
back to the house. Lights were burning 
in two or three of the rooms, Much as he 
desired to stay and keep guard, he did not 
dare. 

Devereux’s horrible threats rang in his 
ears, and he knew what manner of man he 
was. Hesseltine’s love for Madge was 
something so sacred that the very thought 
of bringing a shadow on her fair name was 
torture. She was safe now. Devereux 
would not venture to return. 

But as he went back to the inn where 
he was putting up for the night, about two 
miles away, he was full of a new dread for 
her. His presentiment, that she was in 
some physical peril, had been so strong 
after leaving her that afternoon, that, at 
the very moment of getting into the train 
for London, he had changed his mind and 
stayed behind. He drove out to the little 
inn where he was now putting up, and, 
after dinner, had started off, ostensibly, for 
a stroll. But he had made‘his way to the 





River House, and, scarcely knowing what 
he dreaded, had lingered near the house 
for some time. He was just going away 
when the scene happened. 

He was convinced that he had saved her 
from death. But his heart was still very 
heavy within him, and he lay awake till 
long after dawn thinking over this new 
peril that menaced her. In spite of her 
truth and purity, what harm might not 
aman like Devereux do her! With his 
ready lies and cold malignity, there was no 
evil word he would stop at. 

And a woman’s fair name is so easily 
tarnished ! 

If dishonour touched her it would kill 
her. All those who knew her would 
believe in her; but then there was the 
scandal-loving, cruel world. How could 
she bear its gossiping scorn ? 

He could not resist going to the River 
House early in the morning to enquire 
after her. He did not see her. She was 
completely prostrated by the events of the 
dreadful night. 

She was in the doctor’s hands, and they 
feared brain fever. 

But he saw Weston; she gave him a 
small bottle that she had picked up in her 
mistress’s room beside the bed. 

It was chloroform. She and Murphy 
had gathered something of what had taken 
place, and they both believed that it had 
been Devereux’s intention to pour the 
contents of the bottle on her pillow as she 
slept, and leave the empty bottle by her 
side, to give the suggestion that her death 
had been either the result of an accident, 
or that she had taken her own life in- 
tentionally. 

Weston said she had not mentioned the 
discovery to her mistress, and Hesseltine, 
who fully agreed with their theory, told 
them they had done right. 

He took possession of the bottle and 
kept it with the blood-stained handkerchief. 
Then he went up to town to consult a 
friend, a lawyer, all day dreading the very 
sight of a paper, lest already some horrible 
lie, invented by Devereux, should have 
found its way into it. 

Lady Devereux was spared that fear, 
for before night she was in a brain fever. 

Day after day went by, and all the time 
she lay between life and death, mercifully 
spared from at least the torment that 
racked Heaseltine. Through all his anxiety 
for her illness ran that other fear for her 
peace and honour. 

But the days passed, and Devereux 
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seemed to make no attempt to carry out 
his threat. Hesseltine did not believe that 
fear of a counter-charge of attempted 
murder kept him quiet. He was afraid of 
nothing, and would hesitate at nothing 
for revenge. Hesseltine began to make 
enquiries, but he could hear nothing of 
him. Those who knew him intimately 
declared that he was abroad, and had been 
since the day Hesseltine first went down to 
the River House. 

Then another thought struck him, and he 
went down to the river to make further 
enquiries. An overturned broken boat had 
been found the day after that stormy night, 
caught between some snags, about two 
miles below the River House. An accident 
had been feared, though no traces of the 
possible occupant had been found. But a 
week later, as Hesseltine was searching for 
news, a swollen, shapeless thing was found 
in the river below one of the weirs. The 
features were unrecognisable, and the face 
and head had been so battered about by 
the fierce currents which had driven 
the body against the piles, that even the 
mark of Hesseltine’s blow was no longer 
distinguishable in the dreadful justice 
meted out to him by a merciless Nemesis. 
Bat by the clothes and jewellery found on 
the body it was discovered to be that of 
Lord Devereux. The watch had stopped 
half an hour after he had left the River 
House. 

His boat must have been driven against 
a snag in the rush of the waters, while the 
darkness had made him still more helpless. 
He had probably been flung out of the 
boat, and then, powerless against the 
swollen current, had been swept down 
over the weir. 

It was many days before Madge was 
told the news. It was not for many 
months that peace came back to her. 

But two years later she became Hessel- 
tine’s wife ; and to the end of her days she 
will believe that her life was spared that 
night, for this great joy that has come to 
her, by the blood-stained hand of the poor 
young wife whose own dream of married 
happiness came to so foul an end. 

But for the sight of that blood-stained 
hand on the door, she would never have 
left the room that night. 

Hesseltine, with a man’s scepticism, does 
not take quite the same view of the case, 
but he never contradicts her. Indeed, he 
cannot bear even to hear her speak of that 
time at all. 

She would not part with the River 





House. But though they have often 
stayed there since, the dead hand of Amy 
Sinclair has never again been seen clinging 
to the door. 

Perhaps the merry voices of happy 
children have hushed the poor bride-wife 
into rest at last. 
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—_—— 
CHAPTER V. THE STORM TOWER, 


Poor little Olive! She appeared vastlY 
better off with Spence than with the firs® 
men who had stolen her; but after all, 
they would in due time, when the reward 
was advertised, have returned her to her 
parents, which Spence had no intention of 
doing. 

If the good people of Bude had puzzled 
their heads over Spence’s first appearance 
with little Mamie, how much more were they 
concerned when he appeared again upon 
the scene with another child, and recom- 
menced his old secluded life in the same 
isolated cottage. 

Miss Christian and Miss Dorothea Stiles 
walked up there the very first morning 
after his sudden arrival, influenced by the 
twofold motive of charity and of curiosity ; 
but Spence answered their knocking by 
opening the door only just wide enough 
for him to put his head out, and say : 

‘‘T thank you kindly for what you did 
for me years ago, and for what, maybe, 
you would like to do for me now; but I 
want none of your help just now, and 
when I do I will ask you for it.” 

With which highly unsatisfactory exhi- 
bition of civility, and evidence of trust, 
the good ladies were obliged to be satisfied, 
and to retire ; though, as they had heard 
the cries of little Olive inside the cottage 
whilst they were talking to Spence, Miss 
Christian was half inclined to think that 
the man was a child robber—a monster in 
human form—who only obtained these 
children for the cruel pleasure of neglecting 
them and watching them die, Miss 
Dorothea, with the characteristic sentiment 
of a true old maid, knocked down her sister’s 
opinion by saying : 

‘** Whoever do you think ’d be so silly as 
to have a child like that to mind all day 
long if he could help himself? You be quite 
sure ‘tis his own child, though who its 
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mother may be, Spence knows, and not 
you or I.” 

As a matter of fact, Spence did not 
know that most important detail, neither 
did he trouble himself to find out. The 
child’s presence was enough for him ; and, 
with untiring devotion, according to his 
lights, he sought to comfort and to cherish 
his newly-found treasure, marvelling at her 
persistent fretting, but never losing patience 
with her. 

By slow degrees, as Olive forgot her old 
surroundings, she became reconciled to her 
new ones; and being naturally of a bright 
and sunny disposition, before she had been 
living six months at the cottage, she was 
the life and light of the place. And— 
granted that she had to lose her position as 
a lady, and grow up uneducated and un- 
sophisticated —it may well be doubted 
whether she could have fallen into better 
hands than Spence’s. To begin with, 
there was nothing vulgar or debasing about 
her foster-father. On one or two points 


his mind was affected, so that he could not 
tell right from wrong ; but the rest of his 
moral code was strict and honourable. 
True, he did not take his small charge to 
church every Sunday, to weary her with a 
long service which she could not under- 


stand ; but he read to her every day out of 
the small Bible which had been his com- 
panion all through his troubles, and he 
instilled into her young mind an almost pas- 
sionate admiration for Nature and her laws 
and workings. He was no learned naturalist, 
or botanist, or astronomer, himself, but he 
was keenly observant, and had led a lonely, 
out-of-doors life, with little to distract him, 
or turn away his thoughts from the study of 
those divine laws which work incessantly 
around us, 

To Olive, the wild sea-birds, in their 
strong flight over the crested wave, were 
more truly friends and companions than 
ever the caged bullfinch at the Dower 
House could have been; the tiny flowers 
growing upon the short grass on the Downs, 
gave her more pleasure than a conservatory 
of exotics ; and the golden sunsets over the 
sea were delights, not only because of their 
present beauty, but for their welcome 
prophecy of a fine day on the morrow— 
for as a child Olive could not endure wet 
weather, 

Her actual education was very limited. 
She attended the village school when she 
felt disposed to do so—which was not very 
often, for book-learning was irksome to her, 
and though she knew nothing of the social 





gulf which separated her from the children 
she met there, she never cared for their 
companionship. Nevertheless, being quick, 
she managed to learn to read and write 
and do easy sums by the time she was 
fourteen, and, far from desiring any further 
accomplishments, she considered even these 
more or less unnecessary. 

Physically, her developement was quite 
perfect. We have seen her a sweet little 
picturesque child at Chelsea, but at that 
time she gave no promise of the glorious 
creature she was destined to become, 
Maybe, if she had continued living the old 
artificial London life she might always 
have remained more less of a hot-house 
beauty ; but the Cornish air; the plain, 
and sometimes coarse, fare which she ate 
with such an unladylike appetite ; the free- 
dom of her life, with its constant hard 
exercise, bathing in that wild, rough sea, 
climbing barefooted over the rocks, or 
wandering for hours with Spence over 
those flowery, short-turfed Downs, where 
the breezes which blew into her face came 
straight across the wide Atlantic Ocean— 
all these influences told on the young 
girl’s physical, as well as her mental, de- 
velopement, and she grew up tall and 
strong, with large limbs, perfectly formed, 
with a naturally brown complexion 
tanned to an almost southern shade of 
darkness, and eyes so soft, and dark, and 
brilliant, that the very light of heaven 
seemed reflected in them. No wonder 
that Spence, following her every motion 
with a love which centred in her alone all 
the passions and hopes of his life, felt as if 
she were a being from some other world, a 
creature half divine. She had come to 
him, as he thought, miraculously, and if 
she had some day left him in the same 
way, he would hardly have been surprised ; 
meanwhile, at any rate, she was all his 
own. 

What a wonderful pleasure there is in 
that sensation of possession. The very 
child ‘eels it as she hugs her dolly in her 
arms; the husband feels it as he leads his 
bride away from the altar; and, most of 
all, the mother feels it when she presses 
her baby to her breast ; and yet, even the 
mother’s treasure is but a loan, and if God 
does not require it of her hands during 
childhood, assuredly, as soon as its wings 
are strong enough, it will fly away from 
the old nest for ever. 

Spence’s wife and child had both been 
taken away from him, and in his nervous 
dread lest he should lose this treasure too, 
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he guarded it with a jealousy that would 
have been childish, if it had not been 
infinitely pathetic as well. Olive never 
went where she was likely to meet with 
any of her fellow-creatures ; when she was 
fourteen she left off even her desultory at- 
tendance at school, and from that day she 
scarcely ever spoke to any one except her 
foster-father. Spence told her he did not 
wish her to go into the village, and she, 
trusting him implicitly with that sweet 
childish trust that has known no betrayal, 
stayed at home and watched him from the 
cottage door when he went down to Bude 
occasionally to make the needful purchases 
for the small household. She never went 
to church ; Spence told her it might be 
good for other folks, but it would not suit 
her, and of a Sunday morning, those two 
used to go fora long ramble together on 
the Downs, where “the wrinkled sea 
beneath them crawled,” and the sea-birds 
mewed and shrieked in their flight, and 
not a single human being, except themselves, 
was there to worship in that temple “ not 
made with hands.” 

Even when the hospitable gates of the 
big park belonging to Sir Charles Astley, 
the local magnate, were thrown open to 
all the inhabitants of the place, rich and 
poor, and everybody flocked there wearing 


newest clothes and brightest expressions, | j 


for an afternoon’s holiday-making ; even 
then Olive was told that the merry-making 
was not “ becoming,” and with a sigh of 
regret she sat down at home to make and 
to mend for her foster-father, for, like a 
true woman, she had learnt the use of her 
needle and thread by instinct. As for the 
yearly “revel” in the autumn, where 
there is quite as much bad as good to be 
seen and heard, Olive’s own nature would 
have kept her away from that without any 
strict orders from Spence not to go near 
it. For most undeniably there was in her 
a vein of true nobility and gentleness, 
which could be nothing less than her 
birthright. Spence did not notice it, and 
the girl herself was as unconscious of 
it as an infant of its mother’s love; but 
it was nevertheless a distinct power. 
What else made her shrink from every- 
thing that was low, or mean, or vulgar? 
Whence came her ready tact, her sweet 
submission, and her gentle voice? These 
and a hundred other good qualities Olive 
assuredly owed to those unknown parents 
in Chelsea. Even her language, though it 
might have shocked her mother’s sensitive 
ears, was very different to that spoken by 





the other children at school ; and, indeed, if 
Spence had allowed, and even encouraged 
it, it is doubtful whether Olive would ever 
have cared to mix with the companions 
who came across her path. 

To Olive’s isolation there was one ex- 
ception—one person there was besides and 
beyond Spence to whom she talked for 
long hours and from whom she learnt 
much of her best knowledge. This excep- 
tion was John Bevan the coastguard. 
Bevan was Spence’s next door neighbour ; 
he lived in a small cottage with his old 
and imbecile mother, about a hundred 
yards nearer the cliff than Spence. He 
was a young man to be a coastguard, for he 
took to the life when he was only five- 
and-twenty ; his sea-faring life had been 
unusually hard, and the ship’s doctor, who 
with difficulty pulled him through his last 
bout of fever, told him he could never 
stand such another attack, and especially 
recommended him for the post of coast- 
guard, which he subsequently obtained. 

Bevan, if strictly a working man, was, in 
no sense of the word, 8 common man; he 
was one of Nature’s gentlemen, though 
Nature does not give the manners and 
polish which alone entitle a man to be 
called “gentleman” in the eyes of so 
many of those who set themselves up as 
judges. Bevan was clever, to begin with. 
If he had had the chance he would have 
done well at school and at college, and 
made a high place for himself subsequently 
in whatever profession he had chosen to 
take up; but his road lay along another 
path, and he did his duty there as nobly as 
he would have done it anywhere else. 

First of all, he loyally served the 
Government under which he was employed, 
and the duties of a coastguard upon that 
wild shore involved more dangers than 
any one except the man himself could ever 
know. It is a mere track at best, that 
lonely walk for fifteen miles towards 
Boscastle which it was Bevan’s duty to 
take at all hours and in all weathers, and 
in the ‘winter time when the snow lay 
thick upon the Downs, and the wind blew 
it into drifts, the path was not easy to find, or 
when found to follow. “But the Lord knows 
all about it,” Bevan would say, with the 
deep, simple faith of a true Cornish seaman, 
“and He will keep me in life or in death.” 

After his public duties came his home 
ones, and Bevan cared for and tended 
his poor old mother with more than a 
woman’s love and tenderness. Besides 
that he was a prominent local man; the 
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captain of the lifeboat’s crew ; the friend 
of every one, mav, woman, and child in the 
place—even including Spence and Olive ! 

But their friendship was a thing apart— 
to be treasured in his inmost heart as its 
most sacred possession, for as soon as 
Bevan saw Olive he had loved her deeply 
and truly, as an earnest man loves but 
once in his life-time. 

Why write about his love? The reader 
has guessed it from the very first mention 
of his name—of course, he is to be Olive’s 
lover. Well, and so he is; only he was 
hardly the man who was likely to win her 
love, and, indeed, he was too diffident and 
modest, too much impressed with her per- 
fection and his own unworthiness, to 
dream of the possibility of ever calling her 
his own. For him, at present, it was 
enough to worship her in secret, watching 
the daily growth of her young mind, and 
the daily increasing beauty of her tall 
person. 

There is a low, massive tower, known 
as the “Storm Tower,” built on the highest 
point of the Downs near Bude, to shelter 
the coastguard and any others who may 
be exposed to the raging fury of a sudden 
storm. It was a very favourite retreat of 
Olive’s, and especially in winter time, for 
then she could not be out and about all 
day long, and the monotony and seclusion 
of her life at the cottage often wearied her 

“ Father,” she used to say to Spence of 
an afternoon, when the wind was moaning 
in the chimney, and the heated air indoors 
made her bright eyes droop languidly, “I 
am going to the Downs, that the wind in 
my face may wake me up.” 

Spence was seldom well in the winter 
time, and used to stay indoors for weeks 
at a time, suffering from rheumatism and 
ague ; but though he could scarcely bear 
Olive out of his sight, he never denied her 
any reasonable wish. 

‘Go, then,” he said; “but it looks dark 
to me, and I think we shall soon have rain.” 

“Tf it rains I shall be in the Storm 
Tower, and Bevan will be with me.” 

“But the wind is getting higher; it 
may be too much for you up there.” 

“Tf I cannot get home alone, Bevan will 
help me.” 

There was not a thought or a suspicion 
of coquetry in Olive. She was seventeen 
by this time ; but she had no girl friends, 
and she had read no novels, and as she 
was ignorant and innocent of even the 
rudiments of love-making, she wrapped 
a warm cloak round her shoulders, thrust 





her pretty head into a large hood, and 
started off to meet Bevan. 

The tower was not more than a quarter 
of a mile from the cottage, but it took 
Olive nearly half an hour to reach it ; the 
Downs were so steep, and the gale blowing 
off sea was so strong, she could hardly 
struggle against it. At last, panting with 
exertion, and every nerve tingling with 
the wind, she reached her place of shelter, 
and pushing back the heavy door, found 
herself in a small, circular room, open up 
to the top of the tower, with a stone floor 
and stone walls, and two narrow slits for 
windows, one looking out to sea, and 
another towards the land. A stone bench 
running half-way round the wall, and a 
slab to hold a lantern, were all the 
furniture that the tower contained ; it was 
@ rough resting-place, indeed, but the 
scene of many a happy memory to Olive. 

On this particular afternoon Bevan, who 
had espied her dark figure struggling up 
the hill, joined her there as soon as she 
had recovered her breath. She heard the 
door opening behind her without a tremor, 
for well she knew whose hand was moving 
it, and when she looked round, John 
Bevan was by her side, 

He was then just thirty-five years old, a 
man of medium height, looking a bit short 
by her side, because she was unusually 
tall for a woman. He wore a beard and 
moustaches like most sailors; his features 
were thin and regular; and the fever, 
which had so nearly killed him, had left 
its permanent traces in his deeply-sunken 
eyes and the dark hollows beneath them. 
Any one with a knowledge of mankind 
and of the world would have seen by the 
look in those dark eyes, as he fixed them 
on Olive, how deeply he loved her ; but 
she was utterly unconscious as, with 
charming frankness, she put her hands 
into his, and drew him down beside her. 

“Well,” he said, “ and so you didn’t mind 
either the wind or the weather? ‘Tis a 
pretty gale we shall have to-night, I 
reckon.” 

‘And shall you have to be out in it?” 
she asked, with an amount of tender 
anxiety in her voice, rather! than betray 
which she would have died, if she had 
known how matters stood. 

“To besure, yes—to-night of all nights.” 

“ Why?” 

“Because ’tis like to be such a rough 
one, and it’s most important that I should 
meet the other coastguard coming from 
Boscastle. He’s ‘a married man, and I 
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know his poor wife at home will be right 
glad if I can meet him rather further than 
the half way, and send him back to her a 
bit earlier than she expects. Besides, 
though God keeps all vessels far off this 
rocky coast to-night, He only knows 
whether one may not be blown on to it 
before morning; and if I am out, and 
doing my duty, I may see their signals of 
distress, and be able to help them.” 

‘You help everybody,” said Olive, 
“ father, and me, and everybody.” 

“How do I help you?” Bevan asked 
quickly, a thrill of strong delight passing 
through him at her thoughtless words. 

“Why, you have lent me books to 
read, and you come and see father at 
the cottage, and if he is out you sit 
down and talk with me, and then you 
take me for a walk when father can’t 
go, and you meet me here, and are the 
only friend I have in the world. Father 
isn’t well now, is he, Bevan? I think he is 
much worse these last few days, he wants 
to have the cottage hotter and hotter, and 
says he is always cold. Will you come in 
and see him to-night ?” 

‘Of course I will come since you ask me ; 
but I’m no doctor, and if he is ill he ought 
to see a doctor.” 

“ Father will never do that ; doctors and 
clergymen they may be well for other 
people, but they are bad for him ; you and 
I, Bevan, we are the only ones he will see.” 

“ You and I,” how sweet the combination 
sounded to Bevan’s ears, 

“ Last night,” Olive continued, “I heard 
him in the next room talking so queerly ; 
I don’t think he knew what he was saying, 
all about Mamie and Mary. Who are they?” 

‘* Have you never heard your father speak 
of Mamie?” Bevan asked, he had learned 
that part of Spence’s history from the 
villagers. 

“No, who is she?” 

“She was a little girl he had, who died 
here years ago.” 

** Before I was born ?” 

‘Yes, perhaps before you were born; 
but I wouldn’t speak of her to your father 
now that he isn’t well, it might grieve him.” 

“And who was Mary?” Olive asked. 

“IT do not know,” he answered, truth- 
fully. 

“Was she my mother and Mamie’: ¢ ” 

*“T do not know, I do not know!” 

“T must ask my father that ; I should 
s> like to know about my mother.’ 

“Not yet?” said Bevan, with sudden 





energy. ‘ Promise me you will not speak 
to him of all this yet.” 

“ Why not?” 

Bevan was silent, for to tell her why she 
was to ask no questions would have been 
as fatal as letting her do so. He did not 
know Spence’s story ; but he felt that such 
reserve as his must surely hide a tale of 
sin and of sorrow, with which it would be 
absolutely cruel to startle and wound a 
mind so pure as Olive’s. 

“ Why not?” she repeated, after a mo- 
ment. . 

** Because I ask you,” Bevan said. 

Again Olive put her hand into his, and 
pressed it ; this was her sweet way of giving 
him a promise. 

“Tf Iam to come and see your father 
this evening,” Bevan said, at last, brought 
back again into the actual world of facts 
by her taking her hand out of his, ‘ why 
I must be off, for I shall have to start soon 
for the night.” 

He would have given a great deal to 
stay where he was by Olive’s side; but 
with Bevan pleasure never interfered with 
duty, and he kad determined, for reasons 
already given, to start early to-night. 

Olive wrapped her shawl closely round 
her and stood behind him as he opened 
the door ; a violent gust of wind blew in, 
obliging her to cling to the stone bench to 
steady herself, even indoors. 

“You must take my arm; you cannot 
walk alone,” Bevan said. 

And without hesitation she did so. By- 
and-by they were sheltered a bit by the 
brow of the hill, but Olive still left her arm 
in Bevan’s ; it was warm and comfortable, 
and why not? As for Bevan, he knew 
very well the danger of her proceedings ; 
but so long as they only affected him, so 
long as she was heart-whole, and happy, 
and innocent, what mattered his own suf- 
ferings, since with him all happiness and 
all pain came from the same sweet source ? 


“+ 
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THE STORY OF 
LIEUTENANT TRUSTY, R.N. 


IN PLYMOUTH SOUND. 


CHAPTER I. 


At last—’twas in the month of May, 
The crew, it being lovely weather, 
At three a.m. discovered day 
And England’s chalky cliffs together. 


At seven, up Channel, how we bore ! 

While hopes and fears rushed on my fancy. 
At twelve, I gaily jumped ashore, 

And to my throbbing heart pressed Nancy. 


THE corvette “‘ Foam” had just dropped 
anchor in Plymouth Sound, the weather 
lovely as in the ballad, the month also 
May, and everything else suitable. If it 
had not been for a little bit of torturing 
uncertainty abcut Nancy—for a Nancy there 
was, in fact, as well as in the poet’s 
imagination—Mr. Trusty, Lieutenant, R.N., 
in command of the “ Foam,” would have 
had a heart as light as a feather. 

For the past three years the “ Foam ” 
had been employed in hunting slavers on 
the east coast of Africa, beating to and 
fro along a barren shore, broiling under 
tropical heat, bustled about by monsoons 
and sudden storms, and cut off for 
lengthened periods from any news from 





home. Now here was home at last, and 
one of the finest scenes along the British 
shore ; burning sands replaced by refreshing 
verdure, with the scent of the hawthorn 
on the breeze, and the songs of birds 
thrilling softly from the shore, The sun- 
light of early morning cast a golden 
glamour over the verdant heights of 
Mount Edgecumbe, tufted with luxuriant 
foliage to the very water's edge. A light 
mist hung over the rest of the bay, from 
which gleamed here and there a white 
sail, and out of the vague, soft distance 
came the chime of church bells, and other 
more indefinite sounds of life on shore, all 
pleasant enough to a sailor’s ear after a long 
and stormy voyage. 

But after three years’ absence, what 
changes might have taken place in a lassie’s 
heart, thought the Lieutenant as he paced 
the quarter-deck. If she had liked him 
then, and broken a sixpence with him in the 
traditional way, and laughingly permitted 
him to steal a lock of her hair, yet all the 
seriousness of the passion was on his side. 
Well, a few hours would settle the 
question. 

For the rest, the three years’ cruise had 
not been an unlucky one for the Lieutenant. 
He had won some distinction, especially 
in a gallant affair of cutting out some Arab 
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dhows under a severe fire from a battery 
on shore ; he had also earned a little priza 
money, enough for chairs and tables and a 
few silver spoons, if he could persuade his 
Nancy ; but that way his thoughts must not 
wander just yet. And then his commander 
had been carried off by the coast fever—a 
regretable incident, in itself, but which 
enabled Mr. Trusty to show his mettle, by 
bringing home his ship, and working her 
through a fearful tornado that had wrecked 
every other ship that had come fairly 
within its grip. A good deal of the credit 
of this last achievement was due, no doubt, 
to the ship’s engineer. 

A capital fellow was Macpherson, the 
engineer, although he was not a favourite 
at Benlasetnes and had been passed over 
a good deal when promotion was going on. 
He had the credit of being a visionary sort 
of person ; was an inventor, and all that ; 
and his name was never mentioned at the 
Admiralty without execration. The cause 
of this was not far to seek. Macpherson 
had invented a torpedo, and had persuaded 
the Admiralty to give it a trial. A dis- 
tinguished company occupied the Admiralty 
yacht, which was anchored in the bay 
selected for the experiment. The torpedo 
was discharged in the direction of an old 
hulk marked out for destruction; but the 
machine, instead of making for its quarry, 
made a complete circuit in the water and 
bore fiercely down upon the Admiralty 
yacht. But for the presence of mind of her 
commander, who at once slipped his cable 
and eluded the fell destroyer, a terrible 
catastrophe would have ensued. But the 
old sea-dogs laughed so consumedly at the 
panic which reigned among the high 
Officials, that it came to be considered 
unlucky to make the slightest allusion to 
the subject in the vicinity of Whitehall. 

But poor Macpherson had stuck to his 
engines famously all through that fierce 
tornado in the tropics, although he, too, 
had been suffering from a touch of malarial 
fever. And he was now lying quite pros- 
trated from the combined effects of fever, 
fatigue, and anxiety; but he would be 
all right, surely, now, with good nursing on 
shore. 

Just then the train of Mr. Trusty’s 
thoughts was interrupted by the appearance 
on the quarter-deck of one of the engine- 
room men, a special favourite of the 
engineer’s, named Wimble, who reported 
that Mr. Macpherson was much worse, 
He seemed to be sinking fast, and was 
very anxious to see the commander. 





Trusty hurried down to the engineer’s 
cabin, and was shocked to see the change 
that had come over him. Mr. Blossie, the 
surgeon, was in attendance upon him ; but 
his rosy, cheerful face assumed a serious 
cast for the moment as he shook his head 
in reply to the Lieutenant’s mute inquiry. 
Macpherson signified that he wished to 
be alone with Trusty, and the others 
retired. 

“Well, yon terpedo is perfected at 
last,” said the engineer, solemnly. “Some 
of those who laughed Macpherson to scorn 
will have to laugh at the other side of 
their mou’s.” 

“Tm glad to hear it, Mac,” replied 
Trusty; ‘‘and you'll be listened to now, 
Mac. They can’t help promoting you for 
what you’ve done for the ship.” 

“T’ve done my duty by her, and if 
there’s promotion in another world perhaps 
I'll be remembered for it; but what I’m 
thinking of now is the terpedo. Man, ’tis 
an awful thing to leave behind one; it 
might be a curse to mankind.” 

‘But, Mac, if you’re uneasy about that, 
I'll promise you to destroy every trace of 
your discovery.” 

“No, no,” cried Macpherson, eagerly ; 
“not to destroy. I want you to take care 
of it all; to see me put right with the 
world, do you mind }—to show them that 
Macpherson was not an old fule, after all. 
And besides that, I want ye to take care 
of my bairn.” 

Now Trusty had never heard of the 
bairn before—had always taken Macpher- 
son for a bachelor and unencumbered. And 
they had sailed together before now, and 
been great friends, too; and yet Mac had 
never mentioned wife or child. Was he 
wandering a little, perhaps, in his mind ? 

“‘She’s a bit lassie, my bairn,” said 
Macpherson ; “ and what can I do for her, 
who'll so soon be without a father? For 
I have put by nothing. The lass has had 
a good education. I spared nothing there, 
and what else I could spare I spent over 
my terpedo. And, dear Mr. Trusty, Ill 
leave them both to you, for your name 
signifies your nature. And if you'll give 
me your word to do justice to them both, 
I'll die happy this minute.” 

“ But hasn’t she a mother?” asked the 
Lieutenant, quite aghast at the notion of 
the responsibility thrust upon him. 

“The mother has just been the curse of 
my life,” said Macpherson. “I would 
rather have seen the lassie in her coffin 
than under the influence of that woman. 
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She must never know her mother. To 
save her from that woman’s pursuit, the 
child has never borne my name; she has 
never known me as her father—I, who 
have been a lone man, and hungering for 
a daughter’s love. But you'll take care of 
her now; you'll do justice to them both— 
to the lassie—to the terpedo. Ye'll find 
the model of that and the working 
drawings in yonder brass-bound box ; but 
the new explosive—and the t’ane’s worth 
naething without the t’ither—ye’ll find the 
secret of that in this sealed paper,” feeling 
under his pillow and handing a little 
packet to Trusty, who received it with 
many misgivings. 

Poor Macpherson turned his glazing 
eyes upon his friend with such a strong 
appeal expressed in them, that Trusty 
could no longer hold out. 

‘IT promise,” he said, taking Macpher- 
son’s hands in his. A happy smile settled 
upon the man’s face, where the lines of care 
and years were almost lost in an expression 
of peace and rest. He seemed to sleep, 
and Trusty stole quietly away, a good deal 
perplexed at the thought of the responsi- 
bility he had so suddenly assumed. 

Before Trusty reached his own cabin the 
report of a gun rolled over the waters, and 
was echoed back from height to height, 
and, looking out, he saw that the haze had 
cleared away, and the whole Haven was in 
full view, with shipping of all kinds 
scattered over its surface—here a dark 
ironclad, and there a gay cutter yacht, and 
a morning stir of life going on with boats 
and market craft, and launches shooting to 
and fro, 

“ The flagship’s signalling us, sir,” cried 
a midshipman, tumbling down the com- 
panion-ladder. 

“ All right, Mr. Macmurdo; bring me 
word what she says,” said Mr. Trusty, 
calmly. But the calmness was only 
assumed. The “Foam” might be ordered 
off, say to the Shetland Isles, or the Ber- 
mudas, and then where was his chance of 
seeing Nancy? But the message was not 
of that drastic character. 

“Commander Trusty is requested to 
breakfast with the Admiral at Mount 
Wise. Nine o'clock, sharp.” 

“Commander Trusty!” cried the Lieu- 
tenant, no more to be thus designated, full 
of delight. ‘“ Why, they’ve given me my 
step, then!” 

The news had flown through the ship, 
and the men tumbled on deck to give a 
hearty cheer for their new commander, 





Bat Trusty imposed silence on all. “ Re- 
member your sick officer,” he cried. 
“They may cheer as much as they like 
now, Captain,” said Blossie, making his 
appearance ; “ poor Mac is dead.” 


CHAPTER II, BUCKLE’S COVE. 


The breeze was fresh, the ship in stays, 
Each breaker hush’d, the shore a haze. 
When Jack no more on duty call’d, 
His true love’s tokens overhauled— 
The broken gold, the braided hair, 
The tender motto, writ so fair, 

Upon his "baceo box he views, 

Nancy the poet, love the muse. 

‘WELL, upon my word, Nancy, I think 
you might get somebody else to sing that 
song for you, although you sing it nicely 
enough.” 

And, indeed, the old-fashioned sea 
song, by a fresh and musical voice, har- 
monised well enough with the gentle break 
of the waves upon the sand, with the sea 
horizon spangled with sails, and the soft 
seclusion of the little cove, hemmed in with 
brown sea cliffs, called Buckle’s Cove, from 
a famed smuggler of that name, who, ac- 
cording to tradition, had been killed there. 
And here were two girls basking in the 
sunshine, fresh from their morning dip and 
swim in the sparkling sea. 

“ But the best of it is,” said the musical 
voice, descending from song to speech, 
“that the young man in question does just 
such foolish things—at least, so he tells me 
in his letter.” 

The musical voice belonged to Nancy 
Grant, who was tall, and dark, and svelte, 
with a brown, velvety cheek, and a 
dangerous beauty in her large, liquid 
eyes. Her face was comely enough when 
at rest; but when she smiled, and turned 
her eyes upon one, there was no resisting 
her. Her companion and cousin, Alethea 
Grant, was some years older, and of a more 
frail and delicate mould; and her only 
claim to good looks was a certain elegance 
of form and refinement of feature, with a 
pair of honest: grey eyes that were clear and 
bright as crystal. 

While the two girls were enjoying the 
grateful warmth and colour of this bright 
May morning, another member of the party 
was not at all satisfied with the quiescent 
state of things. This was a fine orange 
and white St. Bernard dog, who was 
standing half-way in the water barking at 
the advancing waves, and ever and again 
throwing back an appealing look at his 
mistress, to give him an excuse for dashing 
out to sea, The dog had originally be- 
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longed to Jack Trusty, who had reared 
him from a pup, and had given him to 
Nancy when he last went to sea three or 
four years ago. 

‘No, Hero, you can find something for 
yourself,” cried Nancy ; ‘“‘I am too lazy to 
move, and there are no sticks.” 

“ Surely there are plenty of sticks,” said 
Alethea, who loved accuracy above all 
things, with a glance at the wreckage that 
strewed the cove. 

“ Oh, those won’t swim,” said Nancy. 

Float, you mean,” suggested Alethea, 

“Well, swim or float, what does it 
matter? It isall one to Hero. Everything 
drifts into this cove. They say the holes 
in the rocks below are filled with Spanish 
doubloons.” 

“Which floated there, no doubt,” said 
Alethea, sceptically. 

“No, they swam,” rejoined Nancy, care- 
lessly. ‘‘ But see,” she added, “ Hero has 


found something to swim for.” 

In fact, Hero had dashed into the water, 
and was making for something that could 
be seen bobbing up and down on the 
gentle swell that was setting into the cove. 
Whatever it might be, Hero found it 


difficult to get hold of. He tugged here 
and tugged there, and at last, with the aid 
of wind and tide, he ran the object aground 
in shallow water, and stood over it proudly 
wagging his tail. 

“My dear Nancy,” cried Alethes, “ it 
is a torpedo ; let us run for it.” 

“And leave Hero to be blown to pieces, 
for he is sure to try to drag it home. Oh, 
no,” cried Nancy, bravely, although her 
heart sank into her little tan shoes, as she 
ran down the beach towards her dog, 
crying : “Dead, Herc, dead! Don’t touch 
it, old fellow!” and she took hold of him 
by the neck, and would have brought him 
away, but that the dog was determined 
not to lose his prize, the form and size 
of which filled him with joy and exulta- 
tion. And then Nancy’s voice rang out 
reassuringly : ‘It’s all right, Thea ; it is full 
of sand and rubbish, and all crusted with 
marine monsters—a regular blind old 
torpedo, toothless and decrepit.” 

Alethea ventured half-way down, and 
éxamined the monster through her eye- 
glasses. 

“Anyhow, leave the nasty thing alone 
and come away, Nancy.” 

Nancy knotted her handkerchief round 
the dog’s neck and led him away, who cast 
many a longing look behind. Just at the 
top of the cove was a copse, where a wind- 





ing path, freckled with sunlight, led to a 
gate that opened upon a lane; and the 
lane led down to Seaview, which was the 
residence of Mrs. Grant, Nancy’s guardian 
and Alethea’s mother. All the copse and 
the ground for a long way round belonged 
to Semperstowe, the residence of Sir 
Thomas Hearn, a retired Admiral of the 
Fleet, who had inherited the property from 
his ancestors, But he had no descendants, 
poor man, never having married; and 
Semperstowe would go, in the natural 
course of events, to his nephew, Nugent 
Hearn. If Sir Thomas had followed his 
own inclinations, he would have left the 
property, as he was free to do, to his other 
nephew, Jack Trusty, to whom he was 
really attached ; but Sir Thomas was firm 
enough on that point. Once when Waddy 
—who had been the Admiral’s trusty friend 
and steward for many years, first on board 
ship, and then on board the Stowe, as 
the place was called for short—suggested 
the claims of his favourite, Trusty, the 
Admiral sternly cut him short. 

“Waddy,” said the Admiral, ‘“‘ when 
1 haul down my flag and resign my com- 
mand, to whom shall I transfer it? To my 
friend and partner, Jo, as your favourite 
Dibdin might have put it; or to Jack or 
Tom, or anybody else you please? No, 
sirrah ! but to my successor, appointed by 
the Admiralty—in this case by Providence. 
I don’t say that the one or the other is 
altogether satisfactory in its dealings — 
but duty’s duty, and that’s enough.” 

“As if Mr. Trusty wasn’t the gift of 
Providence, too, a deal more than the other,” 
muttered Waddy. Yet, dispassionately con- 
sidered, there was nothing peculiarly pro- 
vidential in Jack Trusty’s appearance on 
the world’s stage, Fanny Hearn, a romantic, 
impulsive girl, only half-sister to Sir 
Thomas, and younger by many years, had 
outraged family traditions by marrying a 
penniless young parson—a curate in a poor 
and populous London parish. 

The Reverend Thomas Trusty was proud 
of being a Cornish man, and although 
people in general failed to observe any Tre, 
Pol, or Pen in the family name, yet it was 
there all the same, as the curate was proud 
to say; for Trusty was originally Tre- 
stallig, where there is a fine old manor 
and estate, unfortunately now in other 
hands. But the poor parson was carried off 
by a fever contracted in visiting his flock, 
and his wife soon followed him to the final 
bourne, leaving a little boy so utterly 
unprovided for, that it seemed probable 
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that he would owe his early training to 
the parish workhouse. 

Captain Hearn, as he was then, took 
pity on the boy, and coming into possession 
of Semperstowe soon after, poor Jack was 
turned loose there, and grew up to small boy- 
hood in a half-wild condition ; till Waddy, 
coming home to look after his master’s 
affairs, took him in hand, and instilled 
into his mind the rudiments of polite 
manners, including an extensive know- 
ledge of Dibdin’s sea-songs. And then he 
persuaded Sir Thomas to send the boy to a 
capital school, most successful in passing 
boys for the naval examinations. Jack 
signalised his return to Semperstowe on 
his first vacation, by giving his cousin 
Nugent—who gave himself all kinds of 
grand airs, as a boy, on the strength of 
being heir to the Stowe—a good, sound 
thrashing. From this time everybody 
treated Jack with more respect, and Sir 
Thomas himself pronounced him a plucky 
fellow, and began to take an interest in 
his career. And when Jack passed his 
examination, and began his career as naval 
cadet, Sir Thomas was liberal enough in 
the way of outfit and pocket-money. 

And Jack was so well accustomed to 
regard his cousin Nugent as the future 
inheritor of everything worth having, that 
it never occurred to him to feel any jealousy 
or envy of his position. In fact, when he 
had done all his preliminary drudgery, and 
was appointed as midshipman to a fine fast 
cruiser, he would not have changed his lot 
against the heirship to the British Islands, 
had such a chance been offered to him. 

When Jack had spent his leave ashore at 
Semperstowe, he had often noticed little 
Nancy Grant. Her cousir, Alethes, was 
almost a contemporary, but she still rather 
looked down upon him as a mere boy, and 
Nancy was nothing to him but a bright, 
vehement child, whom he helped often 
enough out of some scrape connected with 
scrambling about boats, or getting lost in 
the woods. But when Jack reached the 
lieutenant stage, coming home in the 
consciousness of man’s estate, he noticed 
with admiration what a fine, handsome girl 
Nancy was growing. Another visit, and 
poor Jack was hopelessly enslaved; yet 
even then Nancy was only sixteen, and far 
too young—as Mrs, Grant insisted—to be 
fettered by any serious betrothal. Still 
Nancy was proud of her lover, and delighted 
to have somebody belonging to her, who 
was allherown. For Mrs. Grant, although 
kind enough in essentials, was of a cold, 





forbidding manner, and never made show 
of any very warm affection for Nancy. 
And at that time Alethea was at college, 
where she distinguished herself highly, and 
might never have come back to Semper- 
mouth but that she broke down in health, 
and was obliged to come home to recruit. 
Then the two young women struck up a 
mighty friendship for each other. 

Jack had written one letter home to his 
sweetheart, just when the “Foam” was 
under orders for England, reminding her of 
her promise to keep the troth they had 
pledged over the broken sixpence, and bid- 
ding her expect him soon to claim fulfilment 
of the pledge. And it was after receiving this 
letter that Nancy began to think seriously 
of Jack’s affection, for soon after came 
a report that the ‘‘ Foam” had gone down 
with all hands in the great tornado, and 
then all poor Nancy’s tenderest feelings 
were stirred to their depths. She went 
about pale and sorrowful, and she dreamt 
of retiring into some sisterhood, and spend- 
ing the rest of her days in works of mercy 
and charity, devoted to the memory of 
poor Jack. And then she found sympathy 
and kindness at Semperstowe. Sir Thomas, 
who had looked coldly enough on any 
engagement between the young people, 
now that Jack was gone, felt his heart 
warm with sympathy for the poor girl 
who was grieving so sadly for his loss. 
Waddy, too, almost broken-hearted, was 
full of tender care for his little princess. 
And Nugent, who of late years had pro- 
fessed a warm friendship for Jack Trusty, 
was almost dangerously kind and sympa- 
thetic. Indeed, in his efforts to console 
the poor girl, he fell in love with her 
himself—an honest, genuine passion, this, 
in the beginning, which came with all the 
charm of novelty to one who had neither 
been choice nor honest in his many 
previous attachments. 

And so for sundry long weeks, the flag 
on the tall staff at Semperstowe was 
hoisted half-mast high, and Nancy glided 
about here and there like a shadow, till 
one morning she heard a clear, melodious 
voice—it was Waddy’s—carolling merrily 
down the lane : 

For says he, do you mind me, let storms e’er so oft 

Take the topsails of sailors aback, 


There's a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 


Nancy divined it all in a moment, and, 
rushing to the gate, she saw Waddy 
triumphantly waving a newspaper in his 
hand. Yes, Jack was safe, his ship and 
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all the crew, and covered with honour, too. 
The Union Jack was flying full and free 
from the masthead, and but that they 
were out of gunpowder, a want that 
Waddy was hasting to supply, a salute 
from the signal guns would already have 
announced the joyful news to all Semper- 
mouth. 

And then Nugent made his appearance, 
pale, agitated, and distraught. Oh, yes, it 
was the joyful news that had upset him. 
And then, finding Nancy alone, he threw 
away all pretence, took the girl in his 
arms, and poured forth a wild, passionate 
declaration of his love. What was her 
love for Jack but a mere childish fancy ? 
She was his—Nugent’s—by the ties of a 
stronger and fiercer passion. They would 
be secretly married before Jack returned— 
he had forgotten her already, most likely ; 
and when Sir Thomas died—an event 
which could not be far distant—she would 
be publicly acknowledged as the lady of 
Semperstowe. 

Poor Nancy, frightened and almost 
subdued by Nugent’s violence, broke away 
from him at last, and fled to Alethea’s 
protection, when she fell into a passion of 
tears and sobs. But she could not disclose 
the cause of her agitation, for Nancy saw 
in a moment that if Jack came to know 
of his cousin’s behaviour, there would be 
deadly feud between the two; and she 
wished no harm to Nugent, who could not 
help loving her, perhaps. He would probably 
be ashamed of himself when he came to his 
senses. And surely he would require no 
more definite repulse than was implied by 
her escape from his endearments. 

Nugent, indeed, soon acknowledged to 
himself that he had acted passionately and 
foolishly. He was encompassed by all 
kinds of embarrassments and perplexities, 
which his marriage, secret or open, would 
only aggravate to the uttermost. Yet he 
might win through his difficulties. Such a 
very probable event as the speedy de- 
parture of an old gentleman of seventy-five 
would free him at the moment. He could 
not give up Nancy, who loved him better 
than Jack, after all, he felt sure. And 
were his cousin out of the way, there would 
be no difficulty with Nancy, for he could 
not suppose the girl insensible to his own 
vastly superior attractions. 

As it was, Nugent was obliged to return 
to town on the same day. His usual 
avocations were mostly of a kind that 
were better neglected than followed ; but 
Sir Thomas, hoping to keep his nephew 








out of mischief, and give him some interest 
in affairs unconnected with the turf and 
the gaming-table, had persuaded an old 
comrade, now one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, to make Nugent his private 
secretary; and Nugent, finding the em- 
ployment chiefly an ornamental one, had 
taken to it kindly enough. And now 
Lord Hawkshaw could not spare him any 
longer. Complications had arisen in the 
East which involved a press of despatches 
and interviews, and the private secretary 
must return at once, 

Nugent departed without seeking any 
further explanation with Nancy ; and the 
next news of him was through some gay 
friends of his, who, on his recommendation, 
had come down to Sempermouth, and had 
taken that fine, handsome house called The 
Warren, the property of Sir Thomas Hearn, 
as a marine residence. These people made 
something of a stir in the place with their 
extensive household of servants, their car- 
riages and horses, all of the finest and best. 
The new arrivals were brother and sister, 
a certain Madame de Vassilis and Mr. 
Leonidas Vassilis ; the lady, though a widow, 
retaining her maiden name, as was custo- 
mary with those of her nation. Doubtless 
they were in trade, but it was trade of an 
extensive and magnificent kind. As report 
went, they owned whole fleets of steamers, 
mines and concessions of all kinds in foreign 
parts, and carried the trade with Egypt 
and the Levant, so to speak, in their 
pockets. 

These new people did not hit the fancy 
of the steady old stagers of Sempermouth. 
Anyhow, Mrs. Grant had not called upon 
them, and the girls of Seaview had seen 
nothing of Madame de Vassilis ; but they 
met her on this morning of their swim 
from Buckle’s Cove, for she, too, was 
coming to bathe in the cove, and they 
directed her on the way with the exchange 
of some ordinary civilities, She was cer- 
tainly a beautiful creature, ‘‘as perfect as 
a Greek goddess,” aecording to Nancy, who 
at once succumbed to her charms. Further 
on they came upon my lady’s pony carriage, 
and a groom on horseback with a led horse 
for her riding. ‘ Quite a Marchioness of 
Carabas,” pronounced Alethea, 

When they reached their own gate, the 
girls descried some one else coming up the 
ane. 

“Tt is some one seeking for the Mar- 
chioness, no doubt,” said Alethea, ‘ Run 
into the garden, Nancy, and gather some 
roses for the drawing-room, and I will 
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interview my mother on the subject of 
dinner.” 

Nancy ran on; but Alethea, after sending 
Hero into the house, returned to the gate. 
Her sharp eyes had recognised the distant 
object in the lane as Mr. Trusty, and being 
sincerely anxious that Nancy’s love affair 
should have a happy ending, she saw the 
inportance of this first meeting. Perhaps, 
had Nancy time to put on her coyness and 
reserve, she might end in giving her lover 
the impression that she did not care for 
him a bit. So she awaited Trusty’s arrival 
with impatience, determined that he should 
have a chance of having Nancy to himself 
for a little while. 

But to her surprise, Trusty had been 
joined by another young man, and they 
were coming up the lane together, evidently 
intending to visit Seaview. 

“Glad to see you home again, after all 
your perils,” said Alethea, cordially offering 
her hand to the first comer. 

Trusty acknowledged her greeting con- 
fasedly enough, and presented his friend, 
his best friend, Mr. Grierson, of the 
“Triumph,” whom he had been lucky 
enough to meet in the village, 

“And Nancy,” he added, looking im- 
ploringly at Miss Grant, “is she well ?” 

“Go and see,” said Alethea, pointing to- 
wards the garden, whence came the lilt of a 
song that Nancy wassinging among theroses. 

With the scantiest apology to his friend, 
Trusty darted off. The other two looked 
at each other and laughed. 

“He is dead gone, poor fellow,” said 
Grierson, compassionately. 


CHAPTER III. ON THE BEACON 


Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep. 

MADAME DE VASSILIS, refreshed and 
invigorated by her bath, mounted her 
horse and rode quietly along the pleasant 
shaded lane that passed through the woods 
of Semperstowe. The lane was continued 
as a grassy ride, rising gradually till it 
reached the level of the plateau, which was 
bordered towards the sea by steep red 
cliffs. Then she started at a canter, which 
ended in a gallop, as a stretch of good turf 
presented itself. Eventually the track led 
round to Sempermouth. The road was 
not much frequented, but occasionally 
people drove the round in order to visit 
Dunsmore Beacon, which was the highest 
summit in the neighbourhood. 


HILL. 





Half the circuit had been accomplished 
without meeting a soul, when in the dis- 
tance was descried a phaeton and pair, 
which was coming along at a good pace. 

“Ts not that your master who is driving?” 
asked Madame de Vassilis of the groom, as 
she drew up by the roadside just at the 
foot of the beacon hill. 

“Tt is, madame,” replied the groom. 

‘‘ Very well, then, we will wait for him 
here. Yes, it is my brother,” said Madame 
de Vassilis, as the vehicle approached. 
* Why, Leo, what brings you here ?” 

“The hope of meeting you, Helen,” 
replied Mr. Leonidas Vassilis. ‘Our good 
friend, Falk, has arrived unexpectedly, and 
we must show him the beauties of the 
neighbourhood.” 

“The principal of which I see before me,” 
said Mr. Falk, alighting from the phaeton 
with more agility than would have been 
expected from one of his somewhat 
venerable appearance. “Ob, my dear 
baronne,” he continued, advancing briskly 
over the turf, “how shall she always grow 
younger and more beautiful every time we 
meet. Why, she shall be ten years 
younger than just this twelvemonth ago.” 

‘‘ At that rate I shall soon be a baby in 
arms again,” said Madame, with some 
scorn, 

“No, never a baby!” cried Falk, en- 
thusiastically. ‘There is always the 
bright, noble intellect that looks out of 
those lovely eyes. Ah, what was Cleo- 
patra, what was the Queen of Sheba 
before my beautiful ?” 

“What a gay old deceiver he is,” said 
Leonidas, laughing. ‘Come, Helen, let us 
show our Solomon the view from the 
Beacon.” 

“ What, up that enormous hill? Well, 
come, I am with you, my children. My 
queen, I assist you to alight. Now, Leo, 
I shall race you to the top for a new hat.” 

The two men scampered up the hill, 
while Madame ascended lightly and easily, 
but at a more moderate pace, laughingly 
encouraging by her voice first one and 
then the other of the competitors. 

“They are a light-hearted lot, our 
people are,” said the groom on horseback 
to his comrade who had charge of the 
phaeton. 

But it was a more serious-looking party 
of three that assembled on the top of the 
beacon hill, where a grassy mound enclosed 
a few fragments of granite that had once 
formed the base of the fire beacon, last 
kindled, it is said, when the Armada was 
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sailing up channel. From this point, a 
long range of coast and a wide horizon of 
sea were spread before the observer. From 
Dodman Head to the Start Point stretched 
rugged headlands and promontories brist- 
ling with rocks, cliffs peering over cliffs, 
and the white surf beating all along the 
line. But the sea with its gentle palpitating 
movement, and the ships scattered upon 
it, occapied the greater part of the picture, 
and in the distance the Eddystone light- 
house showed as a dark and delicate line 
against the clouds on the horizon. 

“This is a good place,” said Falk, scru- 
tinising the surrounding scene. ‘There 
is nothing to hide anybody from our 
sight. There can be no listeners here, and 
I am not afraid to speak.” 

“Let us hear, then, man of mystery,” 
said Madame, lightly. 

Mr. Falk did not reply at once, being 
engaged in scrutinising the horizon with 
his binoculars. 

“ Ah, there goes another of them—ac- 
cursed sea-pigs,” he cried; “ another instru- 
ment of Satan—one of Britannia’s bullies, 
Yes,” he went on, referring to a list he 
drew from his pocket, “that is the 
‘Minotaur’ going to reinforce the fleet 
in Suda Bay. Well, now,” he continued, 
shutting up his glasses, “to business—and 
it is big business, my dear friends.” 

* All the better if it is good business,” 
rejoined Leonidas, lighting a cigar and 
preparing himself to listen. 

“And have you not always had good 
business from me, Leonidas?” continued 
Falk in an accent of reproach. “ Have I 
not saved you from ruin, and made you 
the man that you are?” 

Oh, Solomon, do not glorify yourself 
overmuch,” interrupted Madame de Vassilis. 
“Tf you have helped us, have we not 
been a little useful to you?” 

* Yes, yes; I do not say much against 
that; and we shall help one another 
stil], And this is the best chance of all; 
there is more money in it than you can 
count ; and you shall have all the profit, 
and I only want the glory.” 

An incredulous glance escaped from both 
brother and sister. 

“‘ Now, what I have undertaken to do, with 
your assistance, my friends, is just this: 
The British Fleet is now in Egyptian waters 
—that infernal fleet with its infernal guns, 
that stops everything that is good and 

leasant. Very well; we shall destroy the 
ritish Fleet. Ha! one morning they shall 
come sailing down upon us with their 





horrid big guns grinning over our beautiful 
city. Next day you shall read in the 
papers, ‘Total destruction of the British 
Fleet.’ How are Egyptians then? What 
price C onsols ?” 

“But that is a large order,” said De 
Vassilis, looking at Falk as if he were 
doubtful of his sanity. 

“And have you not always had large 
orders from Falk & Co.? Does we not, tell 
me, does we not deal with large orders?” 

* And I don’t call this legitimate specula- 
tion,” urged Vassilis, 

“Say that you are afraid for your skin,” 
said Falk, with asneer. “ But if you are 
afraid, well, we shall find some other agent, 
and good-bye Vassilis & Co. Son of my 
father, there is plenty will do business for 
us.” 

‘Come, Solomon, don’t be angry. I will 
help you, anyhow,” interposed Madame de 
Vassilis, ‘I have no scruples, and Leonidas 
will join us when it is all made plain 
to him. But tell us how we are to set 
to work, and what is to be made out of it.” 

“Yes, come, what price the British Fleet? 
I am with you always, through thick and 
thin, as you know well enough, old man,” 
cried Leonidas, cordially, 

“ Very well,” said Solomon, much molli- 
fied. ‘‘ Now you shall hear. There is one 
man, and one man only in the whole world 
who can do the business for us; he is an 
engineer on one of the Royal ships. He 
has been badly treated—he is discontented ; 
we offer him wealth—boundless wealth 
for such a man as that.” 

** And do you know your man, Solomon ? 
Is he capable of all this?” asked Leonidas, 
sceptically. 

“T have watched him for years. 
got the secret of a great destructive agent ; 
but he is poor—he has no money to bring 
it out.” 

‘* And are we to find the money?” asked 
Leonidas, still unconvinced. 

“The money is all right. Thirty million 
francs are lodged with the ‘Société 
d'Escompte’ in Paris, upon whom we can | 
draw at will.” 

‘Well, now, my Solomon, tell yourdevoted 
Queen of Sheba who is this wonderful 
engineer who is to hoist the whole British 
Fleet?” asked Madame de Vassilis, archly | 
and persuasively. 

“His name is Hector Macpherson ; he is 
engineer on the Royal ship, the ‘Foam.’ 
His ship was sighted off the Lizard this 
morning. She is in Plymouth by this, and 
before night we must have him.” 








He has | 
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The disclosure of the name had astrange 
effect upon Madame de Vassilis. She 
trembled, and turned pale, and threw a 
glance of secret intelligence at her brother, 
who threw-himself back on the turf, and 
laughed contemptuously. 

“* My dear Falk,” he cried, “I know all 
about Macpherson and his works. His 
machine has been fully tried before the 
whole British Admiralty, and it proved a 
miserable failure.” 

“Mine own Leonidas,” rejoined Solomon, 
not a whit disconcerted, “ you know a little 
bit ; but me, Solomon Falk, know more. It 
was one of my agents that helped this poor 
devil in the trial before the Admirals. 
There was two little taps to be turned on 
when the machine was launched; at the 
last moment my man turned one of them 
off, and so, instead of running straight 
forward, she run round and round.” It 
was Solomon’s turn to laugh now, which he 
did with intense enjoyment. 

“You are a clever man, Solomon,” said 
Leonidas, with something like veneration 
in his tone ; “ and after that, I suppose you 
tried to buy the secret ?” 

‘The poor man was crushed to the 
earth,” replied Solomon. “ All the world 
laugh—all but the Admirals, and they curse 
and swear! And then I say: ‘Here, Mac- 
pherson, take a thousand pounds for your 
secret, and I give you five hundred a year 
for five years to work it out’—perhaps he 
get fifteen pound a month wages now— 
and he tell me to go to the devil. But if 
you go to him now, my queen,” turning to 
Madame de Vassilis with a leer, “ perhaps 
he won’t tell you to go to the devil.” 

‘Oh, Solomon!” replied Madame de 
Vassilis, who had now recovered her nerve. 
“‘T cannot meddle with this man. He was 
known to me in former days as one hard 
and inflexible, and I do not think that, offer 
what you may, you will prevail upon him 
to enter into your scheme.” 

Solomon’s countenance fell. He knew 
well how good a judge of character was 
Madame de Vassilis, and he judged that 
the man’s previous knowledge of that lady 
would be a bar to the employment of her 
powerful aid. 

“Well,” he said, after some thought, 
“there is always a way. If he will not 
work for us willingly, he must be forced. 
It would not be difficult to kidnap him and 
clap him on board one of our ships. We 
will treat him tenderly for your sake, 
Madame,” with a grotesque leer in the 
direction of that lady. 





“Treat him as you like,” said Madame 
de Vassilis, indifferently; “you will get 
little out of him, by any mode of treat- 
ment.” 

“There is somebody coming!” cried 
Leonidas, who had been on the watch all 
“ Ah, it is 


round during the interview. 
only one of our people.” 

In fact, it was a servant from the 
Warren, who had followed his master 
with a telegram for Mr. Falk, which had 
arrived just after they had left. The 
telegram was in cypher, and Falk, having 
puzzled it out, frowned, and looked dis- 
concerted and bewildered. 

‘Here, my dear,” he said, pencilling out 
the message in large, ungainly characters ; 
“here is perhaps something to make you 
glad or sorry; what it shall do to me, I 
know not.” 

Madame de Vassilis read the transcription 
as follows : 

“ Place of origin, Plymouth, etc. Arrived 
with ‘Foam.’ Macpherson dead. Trusty, 
R.N., Commander, has the secret.” 

Madame’s eyes became hazy and thought- 
ful. She could not herself have said what 
influences moved her. Indefinite thrills, 
from thoughts of long years ago; a — 
as if a new era had commenced which di 
not concern her much; a little regret, a 
good deal of resentment. Then her lip 
curled, her face cleared, and her eyes 
resumed their colour. 

* After all, perhaps, Solomon,” she said, 
‘ this is no great misfortune for you or for 
me. Any way, I have no scruples now. 
If Trusty, R.N., will serve your turn, Trasty 
we must have. You shall try your way, 
andI mine, Between the wind and the sun 
we shall surely discover what is beneath 
the cloak. Gentlemen, the meeting is ad- 
journed—to where? Shall we say the 
throne of the Pharaohs ?” 

‘Well, well!” cried Solomon. ‘“ That is 
where she ought to be, wonderfui woman ! 
My dear, we shall have the British Fleet on 
toast.” 


CHAPTER IV. THE QUEEN OF THE FETE. 


But Jack with smiles each danger meets, 
Casts anchor, heaves the log, 

Trims all the sails, belays the sheets, 
And drinks his can of grog. 


THAT was Nicholas Waddy’s song— 
steward and factotum to Sir Thomas 
Hearn—in the lightness of his heart at 
the news of the arrival of the ‘ Foam,” 
and of Captain Trusty’s well-earned pro- 
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motion. Nicholas was watching the men at 
work with their scythes on the broad, 
velvet lawn before Semperstowe, and the 
sea flashing in the distance, and he burst 
into song, with as little thought as the 
thrush in the adjacent copse. 

“No, no! that won’t do, Waddy,” said 
a somewhat querulous voice in the back- 
ground, ‘Grog, indeed! A cup of cocoa 
or a fluid ounce of beef tea is far better as 
a restorative,” 

“ But we did not think so when we were 
younger, Sir Thomas,” rejoined Waddy, 
with a twinkle of the eye, which, but for 
his respect for the Admiral, might have 
developed into a wink. ‘ Why, I remem- 
ber when you were in command of the 
‘Bellerophon’ in the Black Sea, and 
Captain Wise, of the ‘Achilles,’ and two 
more Captains came on board, you’d sent 
all the wine ashore to the hospital, Sir 
Thomas; but what a merry evening you 
had over the punch I brewed for you from 
the service rum !” 

* Ah, those were days, if you like, 
Waddy,” said Sir Thomas, relaxing into a 
smile. He was tall, and thin, and grey, 


and bent, courteous in manner, but a little 
frosty withal, though everybody said there 


was a kind heart beneath the icy film. 

“ Well, now it’s the turn of the young 
ones, Sir Thomas,” pursued Waddy, boldly. 
‘‘ Here’s Captain Trusty coming home, and 
he'll be wanting to marry his sweetheart— 
quite natural, too. You'd have been a 
happier man, Sir Thomas, if you’d a done 
the same when you were young. Well, it 
follows that something must be done for 
nephew Jack—his allowance doubled, and 
secured to him in case of accidents,” 

“ As for the allowance,” said Sir Thomas, 
thoughtfully, “that I don’t mind doubling ; 
but beyond my own life—so frail and un- 
certain—I can’t go. I received Semper- 
stowe free and unencumbered, and free 
and unencumbered it shall go to my 
successor. Would you have me strip the 
ship before I resign command ?” 

“Oh, I haven’t words, Sir Thomas,” cried 
Waddy in a suppressed rage, ‘‘to express 
in a respectful manner what I feel about 
such pig-headed obstinacy.” 

“Come, Waddy,” said Sir Thomas, 
kindly, “I honour your zeal for poor Jack’s 
interests. But duty is duty; and besides, 
Nugent has promised me that he will see 
that Jack shall not suffer at my death ; and 
in my will I have expressly bequeathed 
Jack’s interests to his care.” 

“There won’t be much duty to pay on 





that legacy, Sir Thomas,” said Waddy, 
sarcastically ; and added, solemnly: ‘I can 
only pray that your eyes may be opened 
before it is too late.” 

“Well, hurry up, Waddy, and get 
everything ready; we must have a grand 
flare-up, you know, to celebrate Jack’s 
return.” 

Meantime, as we have seen, Captain 
Trusty had already arrived at Sempermouth. 
He had breakfasted very pleasantly with 
the Admiral commanding, who had some 
nice things to say as to the young officer’s 
conduct under trying circumstances. Trusty 
modestly remarked that, as far as the 
saving of the ship was concerned, it was 
rather the engineer who should have credit, 
having stuck to his engines night and day, 
while he, Trusty, had only stood on the 
bridge and looked on. The poor fellow 
had probably sacrificed his life to his 
devotion to duty, and it was to be hoped 
that something would be done for his 
daughter, who, Trusty feared, was quite 
unprovided for. The Admiral rejoined 
politely that no doubt representations 
would be made in the proper quarter. 

Asforthe “Foam,” she was to gointo “‘the 
steam basin” for a thorough overhauling ; 
and if she were again commissioned, some 
senior Commander would get her, no doubt. 
As junior on the list, Trusty might have to 
wait some time for a ship. But in the 
meantime, asked the Admiral, did Trusty 
know anything about torpedo work? 
Thanks to his studies with Macpherson, 
Captain Trusty had a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the theory of torpedo practice, 
and aired his knowledge so skilfully, that 
the Admiral as good as promised that he 
should have the conduct of some experi- 
ments shortly to be carried out. And as it 
was important that the scene of the ex- 
periments should be as secluded as possible, 
the Admiral suggested that Trusty should 
forthwith study the hydrography of the 
coast between Plymouth and Lyme Bay, so 
that he might be prepared to recommend a 
suitable spot. 

Trusty said that he would start on this 
business at once, and proposed to begin at 
Sempermouth, at which the Admiral 
smiled. Perhaps some little bird had 
whispered a word in his ear about Nancy. 

And when Captain Trusty, finding Nancy 
among the roses, had taken her by both 
hands, and asked her boldly if she had 
received his letter, and if she had an 
answer for him, the girl could only faintly 
answer “ Yes” to both questions ; a reply 
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uot conclusive in itself, but which Trusty 
chose to consider so. 


And to his throbbing heart pressed Nancy. 


But these preliminaries satisfactorily 
arranged, Captain Trusty had to tear him- 
self away, after a short interview with Mrs, 
Grant. That lady was cordial enough, 
but quite explicit upon the point that, 
beyond her trousseau and a fifty-pound 
note, Nancy would go to her future 
husband without a scrap of fortune. The 
Captain was equally candid. His Com- 
mander’s pay was a pound a day when 
employed, with sundry allowances; and 
he had a hundred a year from his uncle— 
but could not rely upon its continuance ; 
but if Nancy was brave enough to risk 
beginning lifé on scanty means, why should 
they wait? Anyhow, Trusty was far too 
impetuous to listen to any objections. 

And he snatched up Griersop, who had 
improved the shining hour in conversation 
with Alethea, whom he pronounced “a 
regular brick, and as clever as they make 
them,” and who would gladly have re- 
mained at Seaview, had there been any 
excuse for doing so. But they were both 
due at Semperstowe to greet Sir Thomas 
and Waddy. 

But they had only five minutes to stay, 
having to catch the train for Plymouth ; 
but in a few days’ time Jack and his friend, 
Dick Grierson, would come and stay till 
their leave was out, and there would be 
plenty of time then to talk over everything. 
Trusty recoiled a little from the public 
rejoicings in his honour; but Sir Thomas 
had evidently set his heart upon the 
demonstration, and so there was nothing 
more to be said, 

Trusty’s time at Plymouth was fully 
taken up. And there was poor Mac- 
pherson’s funeral to be seen to, and the 
care of his papers and models, all of which 
Trusty had carefully packed and forwarded 
to Semperstowe, where he would have time 
toexamine them. One thing troubled him 
a good deal. There was nothing whatever 
to show where Macpherson’s daughter was 
living, or in fact anything to give a clue to 
any of his relatives or belongings. Not a 
letter or the scrap of one was there. The 
papers were all of a scientific character, or 
else official correspondence. 

Now, if Macpherson had any confidant 
on board, it was the man Wimble, who 
had often helped him in his experiments. 
But Wimble professed that he knew nothing 
at all about Macpherson’s belongings ; but 





he was very anxious to be useful in clearing 
up anything obscure connected with Mr. 
Macpherson’s inventions. He intended to 
take his discharge and set up a small 
machine shop for himself, probably at 
Plymouth ; and he bespoke the patronage 
of Trusty and his friends for anything in 
the way of machinery for launches and 
yachts—the repair of marine engines, and 
80 On, 

When the “Foam” went into dock, 
Captain Trusty’s responsibility was at an 
end, and on a day fixed he transferred 
himself and his belongings to Semperstowe. 
And at Sempermouth on that day there 
was a general holiday and festival. Where 
there was a flagstaff—and sucha thing was 
deemed as indispensable to a house as a 
chimney—that flagstaff was dressed with 
strings of flags, The narrow High Street 
was festooned with bunting. And where 
the private road to the Stowe began, by 
Mrs, Grant’s gate, a splendid triumphal 
arch had been erected. Madame de 
Vassilis had designed the arch and super- 
intended its erection, while its floral 
decorations had been entrusted to Alethea 
and Nancy, with some assistance from 
Mr. Grierson, who was now to be found 
pretty constantly at Seaview. One stipu- 
lation had been laughingly made by 
Madame de Vassilis—there must be a 
true lover’s knot emblazoned in appropriate 
flowers, and by Nancy’s hands. All these 
preparations had brought about a consider- 
able intimacy between Madame de Vassilis 
and the two girls, especially with Nancy, 
who betrayed an honest admiration and 
affection for her beautiful friend, which 
was not without its effect upon that 
lady. 

Happily the day was fine, and the féte 
was attended with complete success. The 
schools had a holiday, and the children 
were regaled in Semperstowe Park. There 
was a garden-party, to which everybody in 
Sempermouth and the adjoining district 
was invited, and unlimited teas in all the 
empty school-rooms, for the fishermen and 
all their folk, and indeed for the popula- 
tion in general. At night, Semperstowe 
and all the chief houses would be gaily 
illuminated ; there would be fireworks in 
the bay, weather permitting, and a general 
discharge of bombs, tourbillons, gerbes, 
rockets, and other showy pyrotechnical 
wonders, from the lawn at Semperstowe. 

Next to Captain Trusty, the hero of the 
day, was his cousin Nugent, who did the 
honours of the Stowe to all comers, in a 
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manner befitting its recognised heir and 
future master. 

But the undoubted queen of the féte 
was Madame de Vassilis, who, with Nancy 
under her wing as princess royal, made 
everything go off with éclat and spirit. 
And there was her dear old friend, Falk, 
‘a diamond of the purest water, but a 
rough one,” who delighted the school 
children by his proficiency in all kinds of 
games, setting them at work, and taking 
the lead himself, with an abundance of 
gesture and grimace, that proved irresistibly 
comic to those simple souls. 

As for Captain Trusty, the claims upon 
his attention from shoals of old friends, 
both gentle and simple, were too constant 
to permithim to get more than an occasional 
glimpse of Nancy. As the day advanced, 
a great part of the late crew of the 
“Foam” turned up at Semperstowe, 


where they were most hospitably enter- 
tained, and they assisted at all the 
diversions that were going on with great 
gaiety and dexterity. 

When the poor Captain managed to 
free himself for a few minutes from the 
claims of friendship and civility, he went 


in search of Nancy and her chaperon, who 
were looking after the amusements of the 
smaller fry of girls. Undoubtedly she 
was very charming and attractive, this 
Madame de Vassilis ; but Jack Trusty felt 
a slight instinctive mistrust of her, and 
when she addressed him in her pleasant, 


half-caressing manner, he felt for the|y 


moment as if the coil of a serpent were 
cast around him. And then he reproached 
himself for his evil thinking, for what but 
the purest kindness could have moved her, 
as she broached with seeming diflidence a 
little plan that had come into her head. 
Her brother had, as everybody knew, 
a fleet of fine steamers, which plied be- 
tween England and the Mediterranean. 
Now, would not the command of one of 
these fine ships tempt him? There might 
be less honour about such a career, but 
the profit would probably be greater. The 
captains of her brother's line, she was told, 
made fifteen hundred a year, perhaps; 
several of them had retired with comfort- 
able fortunes. . . . But perhaps Captain 
Trusty would be offended by such an 
offer. 

The Captain assured her that he was 
deeply sensible of her kindness. At any 
other time he might have been only too 
glad of such a chance ; but just now, with 
the chance of burning powder, he would 





not mise that chance for all the gold in 
Egypt. But at some future time—— 

“Who can answer for the future ?” said 
Madame de Vassilis, coldly and enigmati- 
cally. 

Her coldness only lasted for a moment ; 
soon she was her own bright self once 
more, and after some light, laughing talk, 
she dexterously contrived to leave the 
lovers to themselves. 

No sooner was Madame de Vassilis alone 
than she saw that Nugent Hearn was 
anxious to engage her attention. 

‘“‘T must have a word with you alone, 
Helen,” he said, warily, as soon as he had 
an opportunity of addressing her. 

“It is possible to be alone in a crowd,” 
she said, carelessly. 

Nugent smiled cynically. 

“In the sentimental period, yes; but 
this is the business period, and I should 
prefer the seclusion of the library.” 

“Come along, then,” said Madame de 
Vassilis, “if you will have it so.” 

A glance round the library showed that 
it was empty, and Nugent, bringing forward 
a chair for his companion, and seating him- 
self on a writing-table, plunged at once into 
business, 

‘‘Helen, I want Leonidas to lend me 
another thousand.” 

“ But I fear that Leonidas will not be 
willing. He is so deep in some affair just 
now that he requires all his resources. He 
was even talking of putting the screw on 
ou.” 

‘‘He won’t get much by the process,’ 
said Nugent, scornfully. ‘‘ But why should 
he be so hard? When my uncle goes, I 
can clear everything ; and you see how he 
looks—he is failing fast.” 

“ But you, my poor boy, are, I fear, fail- 
ing faster,” replied Madame de Vassilis ; 
“and if you can’t get this thousand pounds, 
how will you stand ?” 

“Broken !— socially and financially — 
everybody talking, and Sir Thomas dis- 
owning me.” 

“Tn fact, dipped as deep as you can go,” 

“ As deep, and deeper,” replied Nugent, 
gloomily. 

“Then for such a disease we must use a 
desperate remedy. Leonidas has gone as 
far as he can for friendship; now let it be 
business, You know how useful it is to be 
well informed. Well, there is information 
that you can give us. I spoke of it before 
—the secret instructions to the Fleet Com- 
manders,” 

“There is no other way, then ?” said 
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Nugent, with an appealing look at Madame 
de Vassilis. 

“No. Leonidas is quite firm upon the 
matter.” 

“ And you, Helen?” asked Nugent, with 
another appealing glance. 

‘‘In matters of business I am guided 
entirely by Leonidas,” Madame de Vassilis 
replied, coldly. 

“Then here they are,” said Nugent, 
sullenly, handing some closely written 
papers to his companion. 

Madame de Vassilis threw a rapid glance 
over the papers. 

“Yes, these will do,” she said, and, going 
to the writing-table, she drew a loose 
cheque form from her purse, filled it up 
for a thousand pounds, and signed it boldly, 
“Vassilis & Co.” ‘Now we may relapse 


into friendship,” she said, as she handed 
the slip of pink paper to Nugent. 

“T am saved,” cried Nugent, ‘ but 
My honour is lost for 


at what a price! 
ever.” 

Madame de Vassilis regarded him with 
a glance in which compassion was mingled 
with a certain amount of contempt. 

“ Now let us go,” she said, with a voice 
in which the latter sentiment was most 
evident. 

Hardly had they left the room, when 
one of the cases, apparently crammed with 
books, started forward and swung back, 
and Sir Thomas Hearn tottered forward 
from a closet in the wall, contrived at some 
time or other as a receptacle for secret 
papers. It was here that Sir Thomas had 
placed his will, until fearing, from a feeling 
of increasing weakness, that he might die 
and the will remain undiscovered, he had 
entered the closet, intending to bring it out 
and send it to his solicitor. Engrossed in 
looking over some old letters—letters from 
the sweetheart that Waddy had alluded to 
not long before—he was unaware that any 
one had entered the library till he heard 
the voices of Nugent and Madame de 
Vassilis in earnest conversation. He was 
the last man in the world to have been 
willingly guilty of eavesdropping ; but the 
conversation revealed a state of things to 
him so heinous and unspeakably dreadful, 
that he felt it a virtue to listen. His 
nephew, a Hearn, placed in a position of 
trust and honour, and by his own—Sir 
Thomas’s—influence, and selling the most 
confidential intelligence for so much money 
down! The whole thing would have 
seemed to him like some dreadful night- 
mare ; but there were the evidences of the 





late interview—even the name, Vassilis 
& Co., to be read in inverted form upon 
the blotting-pad. Sir Thomas’s head fell 
helplessly forward, and it might easily 
have happened that Nugent had found 
himself, in that very hour of his humiliation 
and disgrace, the undisputed owner of Sem- 
perstowe ; but Waddy, who nowadays kept 
a watchful eye on Sir Thomas, knowing his 
occasional fits of weakness, missing him 
from his accustomed haunts, found him in 
the library, and by dint of immediate 
applications brought him back to conscious- 
ness, 

“Burn this will,” were Sir Thomas's 
first words, holding out the paper, “and 
send for Chapman”—he was the family 
lawyer—“ instantly.” 

Bat Waddy was not disposed to act 
so hastily, and even when Sir Thomas dis- 
closed to him the real state of the case, he 
tried to dissuade Sir Thomas from any 
hasty action. He would have welcomed a 
thumping legacy to Captain Trusty in a 
codicil; but to see him in possession of 
Semperstowe while Nugent lurked outside, 
a penniless, desperate outcast — no, a 
possession on such terms could hardly 
prove a lucky one. 

But Sir Thomas was not to be denied. 
At least he was commander-in-chief in his 
own house. A carriage was sent for the 
lawyer, whose arrival attracted no attention 
in all the bustle of the féte. A new will 
was made before night, in which Semper- 
stowe was bequeathed to Captain Trusty 
without any proviso or limitation whatever, 
except that he should assume the name of 
Hearn in addition to his own, on succeeding 
to the property. Then the old gentleman 
wrote a letter to Lord Hawkshaw, Nugent’s 
chief, and was about to indite another to that 
young gentleman himself, when an attack 
of faintness supervened, and, the doctor 
— put a stop to any exertion of the 

ind. 

“You will tell him, Waddy,” said Sir 
Thomas, faintly ; and Waddy nodded his 
head, comprehending and assenting, but 
without the least intention of carrying out 
his master’s behests, 

“ Will I tell him?” said Waddy to him- 
self. ‘ Why, I wouldn’t give sixpence for 
dear Jack’s life, if he were in the way of 
Nugent and his scoundrel pack.” 

As it happened, however, Waddy would 
not have had the opportunity of speaking 
to Nugent, for the latter had received a 
peremptory telegram from his chief, order- 
ing him back to his duties. 
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“Duty is duty,” said Nugent, with a 
sneer ; ‘a little devotion will please both 
the old crocks.” And so he had rushed for 
the up express, and caught it, thanks to 
Leonidas Vassilis’s fast-trotting pair of 
horses, 

“ Don’t forget, old chap,” said Leonidas, 
as he pushed his friend into an empty 
carriage ; ‘ whatever happens, we must all 
be in the know together.” 


CHAPTER V. THE SECRET IN DANGER. 


Some are rolling in riches, some not worth a souse 
To-day we eat beef, and to-morrow lobscouse. 


‘“*T SHALL believe in Waddy’s sweet little 
cherub in future; only, for ‘Jack,’ read 
‘Nugent,’ which isn’t in the metre. What 
a narrow shave! If I hadn’t been in time, 
and Hawkshaw late, and Eames”—this 
was the working private secretary—“ laid 
up with the influenza, a treble event 
against which one might have laid any 
amount of odds, we should have been just 
—bust.” 

The scene was Lord Hawkshaw’s private 
room, with a heap of letters on the table, 
from which Nugent had just snatched one 
marked private, addressed to Lord Hawk- 
shaw in Sir Thomas Hearn’s bold but now 
tremuloushand. Nugent had not hesitated 
to open and read the letter, and forth- 
with to burn it in the empty grate; but he 
remembered every word of it, and it seemed 
burnt into his brain in letters of fire, 

“ DEAR HAWKSHAW,—I am sorry to say 
that my nephew, Nugent, is a scoundrel, and 
utterly unworthy of your confidence, I 
expect that he will have sent in his resig 
nation ere you receive this; but if he 
ventures to show himself again, kick him 
out without scruple, and oblige your old 
friend and comrade, THOMAS HEARN. 

** P.S.—As you were one of the executors, 
I may tell you that I have made a new will 
in favour of my nephew, Commander 
Trusty, a very worthy young fellow. By 
the way, give him a chance if you can to 
have a slap at something, no matter what. 
Daty is duty, as I used to tell you when 
you were a youngster under my command. 
You seem to have profited by the lesson, 
anyhow. Good-bye, Hawkshaw, and God 
bless you.” 

This was a bolt from the blue that, for 
the moment, had completely prostrated 
Nugent. How could Sir Thomas have 
learnt this secret, only known to himself 
and Madame de Vassilis? Had she betrayed 
him? Nothing could be more improbable. 





It must have been Waddy who had played 
the spy upon them. And now matters 
seemed hopeless, for he had that morning 
received a telegram from Vassilis, informing 
him that Sir Thomas “was in a very 
critical state.” And he had come down to 
his official duties with a feeling of elation 
at his heart that in a few days or hours he 
would behailed as ‘‘ Hearn of Semperstowe,” 
and he ground his teeth as he thought of 
Jack Trusty triumphantly taking possession, 
with Nancy as his bride, amid general re- 
joicings ; and he, Nugent, poor, discredited, 
abandoned by everybody. 

A feeling of deadly enmity arose in his 
mind against Jack. It would be better to 
“swing for him,” in vulgar parlance, than 
to see the fellow thus triumphant on his 
ruin and despair. 

Meantime Jack Trusty, quite uncon- 
scious of the ill wishes directed to his 
address, was sitting by the bedside of Sir 
Thomas, chatting cheerfully about one 
thing or the other, for the old gentleman 
was decidedly better, and likely to get 
about again. Yet Jack yawned once or 
twice unwillingly, and glancing now and 
then at the blue sea that was visible 
through the window, almost wished himself 
afloat again. Sir Thomas might have 
divined his thoughts, for he presently 
began : 

“ Jack, don’t you stop here doing sick 
nurse, I felt this place would be dull for 
you, so I hired a cutter yacht, the ‘Spin- 
drift,’ for the season. I expect her master 
will be round this morning, so give orders 
for a cruise. You can take the two girls, 
you know, Alethea and Nancy, and if you 
can persuade Mrs. Grant to take care of 
them, you will be all right. Otherwise I 
don’t know who'll do chaperon for you, 
unless you put Mrs, Brown on board ;” 
Mrs. Brown being the housekeeper, who 
might have been described like a ship of 
so many tons burden. 

“Oh, the Lord deliver us from Mrs. 
Brown,” said Trusty. “ We'll ask Madame 
de Vassilis. Grierson will come, I dare say ; 
but we want somebody to tempt Madame 
on board—unless you will come. She 
declares that you are the most accomplished 
cavalier of us all.” 

Sir Thomas smiled grimly. 

“T have sailed my last cruise, Jack. 
Have the Vassilis if you like, only don’t 
go flirting with her and neglect poor little 
Nancy.” 

“ As if that were likely,” cried Jack ; 
“but the cruise will suit me very well. 
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The truth is the Admiral at Mount Wise 
gave me a kind of roving commission to 
pick out a good place for torpedo experi- 
ments,” 

Said Sir Thomas: “ No better place in 
the world than Sempermouth Bay. "Twas 
our bay that yonder cranky engineer fellow 
chose for the scene of his demonstration 
when he nearly blew the whole Board of 
Admiralty to bits.” 

Weak as he was, Sir Thomas had a 
private chuckle under the bedclothes over 
this. But Trusty did not laugh ; he was 
conscience-stricken. 

Poor Macpherson and his projects had 
gone clean out of his head. And he ought 
to look into those inventions of his at once, 
and see if there was anything in them. 
Anyhow, there was the girl; how shame- 
fully he had neglected his trust in her case. 
However, Mac’s girl should never want a 
friend as long as he was afloat. He must 
run down at once, when he had found out 
where she was, and break the sad news to 
the poor girl, after which a cruise in the 
“ Spindrift ” would raise the poor child’s 
spirits. And—he did not even know the 
gitl’s Christian name, but—yes, he had 
heard Macpherson once express a par- 
tiality for Isabel as a girl’s name. He was 
thinking of his own girl, poor fellow. Yes, 
Bella she must be, and Bella should have 
a home with them. Of course, he must 
get marvied first. 

All these plans received a sudden blow 
when seeking his own room to overhaul 
Macpherson’s box—a brass-bound box, of a 
good weight, for it contained the model of 
the torpedo, and that had been tightly 
wedged in with all poor Mac’s papers. 
Well, the box was gone. Captain Trusty 
rubbed his eyes and stared around. He 
had—well, he had said unpleasant things 
of the box the day before, as he had nearly 
broken his shins over it. And now the 
box was gone. Mrs. Brown, housemaids, 
the butler, half the household were brought 
up and arraigned; but nobody knew a 
word about the box. 

No ordinary thief had taken it, for there 
were Trusty’s chain, watch, pins, half-a- 
dozen sovereigns in gold, and a pocket- 
book with unnumbered notes, lying on the 
dressing-table, as they had been left ever 
since his arrival ; and on looking over his 
things, which he was accustomed to fold 
and put away in a peculiar manner, he 
became convinced that everything in his 
room had been overhauled and examined. 
Nothing had been taken except the box—of 





that he was sure; unless—what had he 
done with those formulas of the destructive 
explosive, of which Mac had told him to be 
careful? And pretty care he had taken of 
them! Tobe sure he had stuck them in the 
inside pocket of his coat, where he kept 
all his valuables, when they were not lying 
about on his dressing-table—but of which 
coat? He could not for the life of him 
remember which coat he had worn on the 
morning of his last interview with Mac- 
pherson. But whichever it was, it pretty 
surely had been overhauled by those secret 
plunderers, 

And what if Macpherson had been right 
about his inventions, and they were really 
the most terrible instruments of destruction 
hitherto discovered? Somebody was after 
them, it was evident—somebody who must 
have followed Macpherson’s career with 
intelligent interest. And the British 
Admiralty were not likely to have taken 
such measures ; but foreigners might. He 
deserved to be shot like Admiral Byng, 
and he would demand a court-martial and 
take his doom like a Briton. Anyhow, he 
ought to be broken and disgraced, 

“There’s no more pleasure for me on 
shore, anyhow,” said Jack to himself. And 
then a sudden light burst upon him and 
gave him the sunshine of hope. He re- 
membered all about that coat. It was a 
pilot jacket, and he had taken it with him 
in the boat when he went ashore, and, 
a drift of rain coming on, he had worn the 
coat when he landed, and finding it damp, 
he had hung it up in the coffee-room of 
the Hotel, where he put up when 
ashore, and had forgotten all about it till 
this moment. 

Jack ran up to Plymouth by the next 
train, sought the coffee-room of the hotel, 
saw his coat hanging up on the hooks, felt 
in the pocket; the precious packet—he 
really felt that it was precious now—was 
still there, 

“Now,” said Jack, “if I had not been 
such a careless dog, that packet would have 
been in the hands of the enemy. Now 
I’ve got it, and I mean to keep it.” 

Yet it behoved him to be careful, for 
that some enemy was after the secret was 
now clear enough, and they had got the 
machine ; but that was of no use—so Mac- 
pherson had declared—without the new 
explosive. On the other hand, he feared 
that the explosive would be practically 
useless without the machine. But still a 
great load was off his mind, and Jack’s 
spirits expanded like so much steam. And 
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now that he was at Plymouth, he would 
look up the “ Spindrift” and her master, 
and give orders for the cruise. 

“Yes, the ‘Spindrift’ was lying in the 
Sound, and Tom Hatch he was aboard of 
her. A right proper craft she be, Cap’n,” 
was the report of the first longshore boat- 
man met with, And Jack was soon on 
board of her, and liked the look of the 
craft, and of Captain Hatch who came 
forward to greet him. The Captain was 
about as broad as he was long, with a 
regular Henry the Eighth face, only more 
wide awake. He was only waiting for the 
tide to freshen a bit, to run out. Witha 
fair wind and a good tide, the ‘“ Spin- 
drift” would be off Sempermouth within 
the hour. 

Soon they were stealing round the 
Mewstone, where great green seas were 
wallowing up and down ; and then coming 
in for the fresh breeze and rushing tide, 
the old ‘‘ Spindrift” kicked up her heels, 
and drove along, till soon the red cliffs of 
Sempermouth opened out in grim array, 
and there was the harbour with the fishing 
craft just making a flight for sea, and the 
white houses on the parade, and the old 
village backed by the green woods of 
Semperstowe. 

As they closed into the bay, behold a 
long cargo steamer—a big, ugly-looking 
thing, rusty and ill-conditioned, with its 
nose high in the air—was standing into the 
bay from the eastward. She slackened 
speed, loudly blowing off steam as she 
neared the shore. Then a boat was lowered, 
and half-a-dozen dark, ugly-looking fellows 
tumbled into it and were rowed ashore. 
They landed on the beach and straggled 
up towards The Warren, while the boat 
returned at once to the ship, which picked 
it up and went on its way. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CRUISE OF THE “SPINDRIFT,” 


*Twas with the spring fleet she went out, 
The English Channel to cruise about. 


“Ir they made me a Hadmiral now,” 
said Captain Hatch, as he surveyed with 
critical approval the neat and taut ap- 
pearance of everything above and below, 
“they'd have a Hadmiral as knew his 
business. Coming aboard, are you, ladies 
and gents?” he continued, taking a look 
over the yacht’s side and seeing a boat 
approaching, well loaded with passengers 
and stores, with a big dog standing sen- 
tinel in the bows. A pretty mess you'll 





all make aboard my boat. Tom! rig the 
booby-ladder for the ladies.” 

“No booby-ladder for us,” said Madame 
de Vassilis, who had lightly reached the 
deck without assistance. Captain Hatch, 
you are the first ungallant sailor I have 
met with.” 

‘Me ungallant!” cried the Captain, un- 
abashed. “Why, lor, my dear, my one 
fault is just the other way.” 

‘Now, Hatch,” cried Captain Trusty, 
from the boat, “get these stores aboard, 
and look alive.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” cried Hatch, subsiding. 
“ Awful harbitrary, these naval gents ”"— 
confidentially to Madame de Vassilis, who 
had already conquered his tender heart, 
And he went about his business, softly 
humming : 

The lieutenants conceit all are wrapped in, 

The mates scarcely merit their flip, 
Nor is there a swab but the Capt’in 
Knows the stem from the starn of a ship. 

“Come along, Nancy,” said Madame, 
taking the girl by the waist ; “and you, 
Alethea ; let us go below, and get out of 
everybody’s way. Yes, these naval men 
are arbitrary. Pray, Captain Trusty,” she 
continued, addressing the young officer, 
who had quickly followed his sweetheart, 
leaving young Grierson to superintend the 
shipping of the stores, “now that we 
are fairly embarked, will you tell us where 
you are going to carry us to?” 

* You see,” said Trusty, sinking his 
voice, “I had my reasons for not pub- 
lishing our destination ashore, for I fancied 
somebody was dodging me. But we shall 
put into Dartmouth to-night, and to- 
morrow night, if the weather continues 
fair, we shall be at Torquay.” 

“Then I may tell Sidonie, my maid, to 
meet me at Torquay? She does not chatter 
—indeed, she has not the language, poor 
thing.” 

‘Ob, by all means,” said Trusty, rather 
ashamed of the precautions he had thought 
necessary. 

“ Aren’t the old gent coming aboard?” 
was asked in the deep tones of Captain 
Hatch. 

“No, no; not me, my friend,” said 
Solomon Falk, from the boat. ‘Ha! she 
be a very beautiful little ship, but she shall 
not trap me.” 

“And I forgot poor Solomon,” said 
Madame de Vassilis, laughing. ‘Now I 
will give him a message for Sidonie, and 
so it cannot fall into bad hands.” 

Madame de Vassilis leant over the ship’s 
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side, and Solomon stood in the thwarts of 
the boat, and, their heads in close con- 
ference, they whispered together for a 
moment ; and then Solomon, nodding his 
head, sank down into the boat, and, taking 
the tiller in a professional way that a little 
surprised the boatmen, gave the signal for 
the shore. 

By this time the yacht was under way, 
standing out to ses, dashing through the 
fresh gleaming waves at a fine rate, with 
Bolt Head frowning grimly to leeward, a 
shoal of porpoises ahead cutting capers in 
the water, and attended by a cloud of 
white and piebald sea birds. 

Madame de Vassilis had gone below. 
She was no worse sailor than the rest, but 
the glare, she said, made her head ache, 
Hero seemed to share her feelings, for he, 
too, went below and composed himself to 
sleep on the softest cushion he could find. 
Alethea and the Lieutenant were by the 
bows, watching everything that passed, the 
girl’s skirts fluttering and cracking in the 
breeze, while she held on to the Lieutenant, 
who proved a very efficient support. 

And so Jack and Nancy were left to- 
gether in tender proximity on the weather 
side of the quarter-deck. But Jack’s hospi- 
table soul was vexed at Madame de Vassilis’s 
forlorn condition. 

‘‘ Never mind,” he said, “I telegraphed 
to Nugent to meet us at Dartmouth to- 
night ; then she’ll be all right.” 

“Oh, Jack!” cried Nancy, “how could 
you? And you know how anxious Sir 
Thomas is he should stick to his work.” 

Qh, he’ll find some excuse,” said Jack, 
confidently. ‘Those fellows don’t do any 
real work ; it’s all make believe,” 

But Nancy had other reasons for feeling 
that Nugent would make a very undesirable 
addition to the party. Since that day when 
he had been so odd and violent, he had 
never seen her alone, and he had tried to 
speak to her at the féte, bad cast heart- 
rending glances at her, and had assumed 
an air of gloomy despair that made Nancy 
quite miserable ; for he had been so kind 
when she needed kindness. 

Hev ever, Nancy brightened up with the 
reflection that he would be sure not to 
come; and so she was able to give an 
attentive ear to her lover’s discourse, which 
ran in the direction of cheerful forecasts— 
not of the weather, we may be sure, but of 
that bright future in which Nancy was to 
take a leading part. 

They were now running close in shore, 
and wherever there appeared a pleasant 





little nook occupied by some charming little 
nest of a house, Jack would examine it 
critically through his binoculars, and cry: 
“ Nancy, that would just do for us.” 

“ Why, that is Lord Skeffington’s place,” 
cried Nancy, on one of these occasions. 
“Come, Jack, you are much too ambitious. 
If there is to be a house, it must be a little 
one in a row.” 

“Well, there’s an advantage in a row,” 
said Jack, philosophically; ‘you have 
such a lot of neighbours, and, now I think 
of it, we must live in a town on account of 
lessons.” 

“Lessons!” cried Nancy. ‘Oh, yes, 
I will give lessons gladly, if that will 
help.” 

“T know you would, darling ; but I don’t 
mean lessons for you, but for Bella,” and 
as Nancy opened her eyes wide in astonish- 
ment, he went on: ‘Oh, you have never 
heard about Bella. She is my little ward, 
the daughter of poor Macpherson, our 
engineer. Nancy, you don’t know what I 
owe to that man. It was in the tornado; 
seamanship was of no avail; there was 
nothing for it but driving the engines 
right ahead ; if they failed, we were lost. 
Night and day Macpherson stuck to the 
engine-room—in the tropics, mind, with a 
dry, withering heat all round, in spite of 
the horrid wind. Well, in the very midst } 
of our peril the engines did fail—a steam- 
pipe burst—we were lost. But at the 
momentary risk of a fearful death from 
scalding steam, poor Mac crawled among 
the machinery—no man but he would have 
done it—and with wonderful skill and 
resource he contrived to cap that pipe. 
The engines worked again—we were saved. 
And that man lies in his coffin, and I am 
made a Commander. Nancy, you would 
not have me here by your side, I should 
be lying among the ooze in the deep ses, 
but for brave old Mac; and you'll be kind 
to his daughter, Nancy, for my sake,” 

‘Indeed I will,” said Nancy, her eyes 
filling with tears; “she shall be as a 
sister to me. But, Jack, the story doesn’t 
end as it ought to—you ought to have 
married that girl. How proud she must 
be of such a father! And I, you know, 
Jack, have no father to be proud of—at 
least, I don’t think so, for Mrs. Grant 
never says much about him. All she will 
tell me is ‘that he embraced a calling 
unworthy of his hirth, and completed his 
ruin by marrying unsuitably.’” 

“He might have been a right good 
fellow, for all that,” said Trusty. ‘ In fact, 
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he must have been, to have had such a 
daughter as Nancy.” 

Just then, Nancy heard Madame de 
Vassilis appealing to her to come and 
speak comfort to her for one little moment ; 
and she ran off while Trusty took a turn 
at the wheel. The wind had fallen light, 
with sudden cat’s-paws every now and then 
ruffling the waters, and the ‘“ Spindrift” 
wanted a little handling to keep all going 
freely. Captain Hatch stumped up and 
down, keeping a sharp look-out all round. 
But suddenly he paused, and, rubbing his 
chin thoughtfully, addressed the man at 
the wheel. 

“Cap’p, do you know much about the 
old gent as you left behind ?” 

“Just about,” replied Trusty, vaguely. 
“Do you?” 

“You didn’t trade into Alexandry 
without knowing something about old 
Solomon Falk. Nice old gent, too; but 
would stick at nothing, they said. Perhaps 
he’s improved since, for they say he has 
grown powerful rich, He's in with 
Haraby, and old Ibrahim Pasha, and that 
lot, Bless you, I knew Haraby when he 
was a little kid that high. Lighted my 
pipe many a time, he did, and got his ears 
boxed, too, if he didn’t do it proper.” 

Trusty smiled. Tom Hatch had a 
reputation for stories of this kind, and 
never a distinguished man came into notice 
but the Captain had a choice reminiscence 
about him. Yet you could not take the 
Captain seriously, although you might 
regret afterwards that you had not done 
so, for he had seen many lands and 
things. Trusty, however, thought no more 
about his stories than about the whistling 
of the breeze through the rigging. 


CHAPTER VII. AN ATTACK AT DARTMOUTH, 


The signal to engage shall be 
A whistle and a halloa! 


As the “Spindrift” glided into Dart- 
mouth harbour—where the Castle on the 
point, with its old round tower, its anti- 
quated battlements, and tiers of early 
looking guns, seemed to harmonise mar- 
vellously with the form of Captain Hatch, 
planted there by the wheel, his jolly broad 
face and his air of bold buccaneer—the 
yacht fell all becalmed under the shadow of 
the old town, perched terrace over terrace, 
in quiet evening repose. The sun-glow 
was on the crested ridge roofs, and on the 
towers of the quaint old churches ; and the 
broad estuary, stretching out in placid calm 





among the hills, caught a thousand re- 
flections from town and shore, and from 
crimson and purple clouds that floated 
above. Ships were mirrored on the calm 
surface, and boats, with oars dripping 
jewelled drops, shot from point to point, 
sending lines of glowing ripples into the 
deep shadows of the dark wooded shore. 

Madame de Vassilis had shaken off her 
headache, and had joined the rest of the 
party on deck. But she was strangely 
quiet and subdued, as she sat holding 
Nancy by the hand, and talking softly to 
her in the twilight, while the others were 
discussing plans for the morrow. Every- 
body agreed that at least a day must be 
spent at Dartmouth. The voyage up the 
river must be accomplished, a charming 
transit all too short, but replete with beauty 
at every turn; and there was the old town 
to see and the churches with their memories 
of bold Devonshire seamen, knights, bold 
buccaneers, and crusaders. They had 
arranged to dine ashore, and landed and 
proceeded, a gay, laughing party, to the 
hotel. And they sat down at a well- 
appointed round table, prettily decorated 
with flowers, chiefly the white roses for 
which the hotel gardens were famous, 

Something to his surprise, Captain 
Trusty found a letter on his plate, which 
he opened and read before the meal 
began, and which gave him some food 
for reflection. The writing was by an 
unknown hand, but was clear, smooth, and 
legible : 

* You have in your possession a sealed 
packet of no value to you, but which a 
speculative friend is willing to purchase at 
a high price. If you consent to sell it, 
place one of the white roses from the 
dinner-table in your coat, and when taking 
a stroll round the town you will be 
accosted by a seafaring man, who will 
appeal to you as a distressed sailor ; 
following him to an adjoining tavern, he 
will hand to you in exchange for your packet 
the sum of ten thousand pounds in Bank 
of England notes.” 

“A fine thing, this, for Bella,” was 
Trusty’s first impression ; but the circum- 
stances were so strange and puzzling that 
dinner was finished, and dessert and 
coffee on the table, before he had mastered 
all the bearings of the case. By this time 
he saw clearly one leading fact. Those 
who were now trying to buy the secret of 
the explosive were the same who had 
previously robbed him of the model 
torpedo and of the rest of Macpherson’s 
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papers, and some kind of a negotiation 
would afford the only chance he had of 
regaining their possession. Seeing his way 
thus far, Trusty brightened up, and began 
to join gaily in the talk that was going on. 

Madame de Vassilis, who had watched 
him narrowly, was convinced now that 
he had made up his mind to close 
with the offer, and if so, all would 
end happily for poor Nancy, for whom, in 
spite of herself, Madame had contracted a 
tender friendship. 

** You have been so sweet to me, Nancy,” 
she whispered, ‘‘and I foresee all kinds of 
happiness for you. 

And when they rose from the table, and 
Captain Trusty picked out a white rosebud 
from the vase, and laughingly bade Nancy 
pin it into its place, Madame was fully con- 
vinced that everything would go well. 

When they turned out into the moon- 
lit streets, where sometimes the broad sea, 
and at others the quiet haven with the 
reflected lights of anchored ships, completed 
the vista, Madame de Vassilis and the two 
girls walked in front, while the two officers, 
linked arm-in-arm, discussed some interest- 
ing topic as they smoked their cigars. Sud- 
denly Captain Trusty was embarrassed 
with the caresses of a wet dog; it was 
Hero, who, left on board the yacht, had 
escaped from captivity, and swum ashore, 
and who now showed his delight at the 
reunion of the family party in a most 
demonstrative way, pausing now and then 
to shake showers of spray from his rough 
coat. 

“Beg your pardon, Captain,” said a 
respectable-looking sailor-man, coming 
forward, “would you assist a poor fellow 
whose wife is dying of consumption ?” 

“Tl join you directly,” said the 
Captain to the others, who were a little in 
advance. “Now, then, what is it?” 
sharply, to the sailor. 

“Step this way, sir ;” and the man led 
the way toa quiet little tavern adjacent—a 
snug sailors’ house, with a light shining 
behind a red curtain quite cheerfully. 

“Why, you’re Wimble!” said Captain 
Trusty, as soon as he saw the man in full 
light. 

Yes, he was Wimble, lately engineer's 
mate in the “ Foam.” 

“Let me explain, sir,” said Wimble. 
“I have my discharge, as you know, sir. 
Since then I have been appointed super- 
intendent of a torpedo factory. We manu- 
facture largely for foreign Powers, which, 
as you knows, sir, is all lawful and right.” 





“ Lawful, I know,” said Captain Trusty. 
“Whether it is right to manufacture 
engines that may be used to blow poor 
Jack Tars to bits is another matter. Go 
on, man.” 

‘“‘ We have any amount of money behind 
us, sir; and knowing, as I admit, sir, 
through me, that you are in possession of 
the secret of Macpherson’s explosive, I’m 
empowered to make an offer.” 

“Then you are the rascal who stole 
that box!” cried Trusty, his temper rising 
to boiling-point. 

“Not me, sir,” replied Wimble, calmly ; 
“but it was a clever job, although out of 
my line. But, if it came before a court of 
law, perhaps we could put a different face 
on the matter. Perhaps we could show an 
authority from the widow of Mr. Macpher- 
son to obtain possession of his models and 
papers.” 

“Ah, you know the woman, then !” 
cried the Captain, a little taken aback, it 
must be confessed. 

“We do, sir,” replied Wimble. “ And, 
what’s more, I happen to know—quite a 
secret between you and me, sir, at present 
—where the daughter is. And a word 
from me, Captain Trusty, would bring 
mother and daughter together ; and then 
where would you be, sir, with your secret ? 
Why, we could make you disgorge it, sir, 
in a court of law. But, we don’t want to 
be disagreeable. Sell us the sealed packet, 
and we'll say no more.” 

“And I’m to have this money all to 
myself, then ?” said Trusty. 

“ Just to yourself, Captain ; to do what- 
ever you like with, and not a soul the 
wiser.” 

‘“‘ Well, Wimble,” rejoined the Captain, 
“T always thought you were a d—d rascal, 
and now I know it. NowlI give you two 
minutes, by my watch, to say if you will 
return that box, and all its contents; and, 
if you don’t, I’ll hand you over to the 
police on a charge of stealing it.” 

“No, you won’t, Captain,” said Wimble, 
springing forward as he gave a shrill 
whistle. 

A door was suddenly flung open, and 
half-a-dozen desperate-looking ruffians ap- 
peared in the passage. But, as the first 
man made for the Captain, Hero, who had 
followed his old master, and had snugly 
tucked himself under a settle, unseen 
during the discussion, darted at the man’s 
throat, and brought him shrieking to the 
ground. The others’ hesitated; and this 
gave Trusty time to administer a scientific 
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upper-cut to Mr. Wimble, who fell back 
among a lot of pipes and glasses, and to 
reach the door, when, calling Hero from his 
prostrate foe, he thought it no disgrace to 
take to his heels, and, after losing his way 
once or twice in the tortuous streets, he 
reached the quay, where he found the rest 
of the party waiting for him to go on 
beard the yacht. 


CHAPTER VIII, GREAT NEWS AT TORQUAY, 


So adieu to the white cliffs of Britain, 
Our girls, and our dear native shore ! 


DARTMOUTH had been explored; the 
river ascended in the little steamer that 
plies up and down as far as Totnes. It 
is rather a fiord than a river, a beautiful 
salt water loch winding inland among the 
richest and loveliest scenes of hill and 
woodland. But when the river itself is 
reached above the tidal waters, a pair of 
wading boots are the fittest craft for further 
exploration. But another night was spent 
in Dartmouth harbour, not quite so lovely 
as the last, for the wind had freshened and 
brought along a sprinkling of rain. Grierson 
had gone ashore with the two girls to some 
concert or entertainment. Madame de 
Vassilis had pleaded a headache, and Trusty 
the necessity of writing up his corre- 
spondenee, as excuses for not joining the 
party. Grierson, indeed, was quite satisfied 
with his position of squire of dames, or 
rather of demoiselles. 

This pleasant companionship on board the 
“ Spindrift” had resulted in an attach- 
ment between Alethea and the Lieutenant. 
To the somewhat precise and delicate 
Alethea, Dick, with his freedom and frank- 
ness, and the stalwart frame that contrasted 
too strongly with hers, had come with all 
the charm of the novel and unexpected. 
Dick was proud of the cleverness of Alethea, 
the distinctions she had won as a student ; 
proud, too, to have the care of such a 
fragile and delicate vessel. In other re- 
spects the match was unexceptionable ; 
Alethea would inherit her mother’s hand- 
some means, and Grierson’s prospects were 
by no means bad. Nancy was delighted 
that her friend, like herself, was about to 
join the service, 

But for the last day or so everybody 
had noticed that Trusty was, for him, 
very quiet and preoccupied. He had been 
poking about Dartmouth by himself, making 
all kinds of enquiries, especially as to 
torpedo factories and the like. The fact 





was, he reproached himself a good deal for 
his want of diplomatic skill. He had lost 
the chance of finding out Macpherson’s 
daughter and of recovering his papers by 
a little want of self-command. The notion 
of being bearded by one lately under his 
command had touched up that arbitrary 
temper, which, as Captain Hatch observed, 
often characterised the naval officer. As 
for the sealed packet, he had no fear of the 
safety of that as long as he kept it about 
his own person. He had been nearly 
trapped once, but he would take care not 
to give another chance, and of any open 
attack he had no fear. He took the pre- 
caution of carrying a loaded revolver in his 
pocket, and with that he felt himself safe 
enough. 

Early in the morning the “Spindrift ” 
stole out of Dartmouth harbour, and coast- 
ing along with a pleasant breeze just 
enough to draw every sail she could carry, 
she soon rounded Berry Head and lay to 
off Brixham quay, where there was a pretty 
bustle going on with the trawling fleet that 
was just putting out to sea. But here 
there was nothing to detain them, and the 
yacht stood right across Torbay, where 
our “Protestant hero” had landed so 
many years ago, and where since the whole 
British Fleet has often anchored, risking 
the chances of a south-easterly gale, that 
might have strewed the coasts with wrecks. 

But when the “ Spindrift” anchored in 
front of Torquay there was a general 
expression of delight. The ladies looked 
out their prettiest costumes, and the young 
officers even were choice about their shore- 
going togs; for everything looked so bright 
and dainty ashore, with a wealth of gar- 
dens overflowing with colour and beauty, 
shrubberies, pleasure-grounds, and orna- 
mental woods, that, as Grierson observed, 
Nice or Naples might take a back seat in 
comparison. But just as they had all 
made up their minds “to put in a good 
time” at Torquay, a boat was seen making 
from the shore with some one steering 
with a professional hand, whom the glasses 
revealed as Nicholas Waddy. 

“Tt is about my poor uncle,” ejaculated 
Jack, feeling quite sick and faint at the 
notion that his good friend was gone. 

“So Nugent has got his promotion at 
last,” murmured Madame de Vassilis, 

But no mournful news of the kind had 
brought Waddy in pursuit of the yacht. 
There were despatches from the Admiral 
in command at Devonport. Commander 
Trusty was commissioned to the “Stork” 
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gunboat, which was to proceed to sea im- 
mediately from Plymouth to reinforce the 
British squadron now before Alexandria. 

‘“ Hurrah!” cried Jack, “here is the 
chance that I have been praying for;” and 
then, seeing how Nancy turned pale, and 
how her eyes filled with tears, he made a 
stride to where she stood. “Cheer up, 
dear girl,” he cried ; but could not for the 
moment think of any more elaborate words 
of comfort. 

“ Reinforce!” cried Grierson, spitefully, 
who was for the moment wild with jealousy 
that his friend was for active service, and 
he to be left behind. But it turned out 
that there was a despatch also for Grierson 
from head-quarters. He had been ap- 
pointed supernumerary on the “ Inflexible,” 
at Alexandria, and must join at once, 
proceeding overland via Brindisi. 

“Come, that shows that the music is 
soon going to begin,” said Grierson, joy- 
fully. ‘“ Now, Commander Trusty, you'll 
have to pile on the fuel if you mean to get 
there in time for the ball!” 

Alethea did not turn pale. She read 
the papers carefully, and was sure there 
would be no fighting. But Waddy, who 
had seen the latest intelligence, was of a 
different opinion. The Egyptian troops 
were strengthening their defences with 
the greatest expedition ; their works were 
being armed with the heaviest Krupp 
guns, There was a rumour, too, that the 
new Egyptian Government were in pos- 
session of a new and destructive torpedo. 

“Hush!” cried Madame de Vassilis, 
playfully ; ‘“‘you are a regular raven, Mr. 
Waddy. Don’t you see how you are 
frightening these poor girls by your 
horrible tales? Nancy, you and I will 
hurry back to Plymouth to see our hero 
start.” 

It was a complete break-up of the party. 
Poor Alethea was widowed first, for her 
Lieutenant had to catch the last train for 
London. Captain Trusty intended to get 
on board that night, so as to sail next 
morning. Madame de Vassilis went ashore 
with Nancy and Trusty, but considerately 
left them alone at the station, where they 
had to wait half an hour for a train to 
Sempermouth, saying that she would go 
and look at the shops. 

But it was not in the direction of the 
shops that Madame de Vassilis went, but 
towards a quiet back street, where was a 
quiet, second-rate inn, where, in the coffee- 
room, she found a patriarchal old gentle- 
man, thoughtfully smoking. 





“Solomon,” she cried, “you are too 
late. Captain Trusty sails to-morrow morn- 
ing from Plymouth. You have missed 
him, and I am glad of it.” 

‘““Come, come, Madame, that is not 
business,” cried Solomon, but little dis- 
concerted. ‘ What! he sail in the morn- 
ing? Very well ; we shall nip him to-night, 
that is all!” 

“T do not think you will, Solomon. Ido 
not think that you will carry off an English 
officer from the midst of a naval arsenal 
and fortified port. But I have done my 
best, and I have failed. He is not one to 
be bribed or frightened. And so I wash 
my hands of the whole affair.” 

“And so I wash my hands of you, 
Madame,” said Solomon, angrily. ‘ You 
may go and put on a widow's cap, and 
live in a mud hovel, under your old name. 
That is what I bring you from, and that 
is what you shall go back to.” 

“But what would you have me do, 
Solomon?” asked Madame de Vassilis, 
more humbly. 

“T do not want you to do nothing more. 
Only not to stand in the way of business. 
Promise that, and I say no more bad 
words.” 

“T promise that, Solomon. 
sake, I beg you to give it up.” 

** We shall see,” replied Solomon, warily. 


But for my 


CHAPTER IX. BETRAYED, 


Impervious danger we explore, 
False friends, some faithless she ; 
Pirates and sharks are found ashore, 

As often as at sea. 

THE evening had come on somewhat 
squally and rough, and a long line of surf 
dashed against and sometimes over the 
breakwater, and wrapped in snowy wind- 
ing-sheets the grim round forts at either 
end. Even within the protected bay there 
was something of a popple, and ships 
dipped and rose uneasily at their moorings. 
The white houses of the triple towns shone 
out distinctly enough in a strong gleam of 
parting sunshine, backed by the dark 
heights all round, with the Hoe and the 
citadel in showy prominence, and Smeaton’s 
graceful tower outlined against the stormy 
sky. Already, yellow lights began to 
gleam from point and headland, which the 
tossing waves reflected here and there. 

The gunboat “Stork” lay just within 
the breakwater, silent and expectant, only 
a thin smoky haze from her funnels giving 
signs of life on board. But some one was 
on the look-out evidently, for presently, 
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when a swift, handsome steamer came 
shooting into the harbour from outside, 
and was about to take up a position where 
she might have fouled the gunboat’s moor- 
ings, like ants from a menaced hill, men 
swarmed on her deck, a middy and half-a- 
dozen blue-jackets jumped into a boat, 
which touched the water almost as soon as 
its crew were in it, and the offending 
steamer was ordered off, in language which 
Captain Hatch, again, would have considered 
arbitrary. 

The steamer was the ‘‘ Ramleh,” and she 
hoisted Turkish colours, and her men re- 
plied to the shrill chidings of the middy 
in a kind of broken English, which gave 
an unfavourable impression of the school 
where it had been learnt. But the “ Ram- 
leh ” sheered off nevertheless, and anchored 
so awkwardly that she seemed to block 
the fairway of the gunboat should the 
latter stand out to sea. 

The ‘ Ramleh” presently sent a boat 
ashore, with a crew of dark-looking fellows, 
a mixture of Arabs, Greeks, and negroes. 
The “Stork” had also a boat ashore wait- 
ing for her Commander, who was expected 
by the next train. The coxswain was at 
the station with some of the men to 
shoulder the Commander’s baggage. And 
Captain Trusty arrived by the train and 
spoke to the coxswain, telling him to take 
the boat back, for he should not want 
it that night. A gentleman was with 
him, afterwards identified as Mr. Nugent 
Hearn. 

As to what happened afterwards, various 
accounts were current. But it is quite 
certain that Commander Trusty did not go 
on board that night. When morning came, 
it was found that the “‘ Ramleh” had sailed 
in the night. The officer of the watch 
reported that he had heard her getting up 
her anchor, and putting her engines to 
work. He had hailed her, and asked 
where she was bound. 

“ For Alexandria,” was the reply. “ Any 
passengers for the fleet ?” 

The demand was made mockingly, and 
the officer did not vouchsafe any response, 
But when the morning had passed without 
the Commander making his appearance, his 
ship being all ready for sea, and only 
waiting for him, matters assumed a more 
serious appearance. As far as the “ Stork” 
was concerned, the difficulty was presently 
solved. Another officer was appointed, and 
took command, and the “Stork” sailed 
that evening. In whatever way Com- 
mander Trusty might explain his absence, 





he had lost his command, and was not 
likely ever to have another. 

But when Mr. Hearn called upon the 
Admiral, and professedly asking for news 
of Captain Trusty, gave his account of what 
had passed between them, it was felt that 
things looked black for the Commander. 
Mr. Hearn had been sent down by his 
chief, Lord Hawkshaw, with private de- 
spatches for Commander Trusty. The latter 
had joined the train at the junction from 
Sempermouth, and they had travelled 
down to Plymouth together. Trusty was 
certainly not in his usual spirits. He would 
hardly touch upon the circumstances at- 
tending his new command. All his talk 
was of old times, reminiscences of boyhood, 
and soon. Judged by what had since come 
to his knowledge, Hearn would fancy all 
this was deprecatory of any harsh judgement 
on his part of Trusty’s future conduct. 
Hearn had urged Trusty to go on board as 
soon as they reached Plymouth. But Trusty 
said no, they would walk about together 
for an hour or two; and after further talk 
about old times, Trusty had led the way 
to the jetty, and seemed to him to be 
looking out for some signal from the sea. 
Trusty struck a match or two, ostensibly 
to light a cigar, but possibly the matches 
were a signal, for before long a ship’s boat 
appeared at the stairs. 

The light was dim and uncertain, but 
Hearn observed that some one in a gold- 
banded cap was in the boat, and he took 
it for granted that this was a boat from 
the “Stork.” Trusty shook hands with 
his cousin, holding him by both hands 
for a moment as if overcome by emotion. 
Then he slipped some papers into his hand. 
“These will explain all,” he said, and ran 
down the stairs, was received into the 
boat, which quickly disappeared in the 
darkness. 

One of the papers was a note addressed 
“To the Admiral,” which Hearn handed 
in unopened. The Admiral opened it and 
read : 

“DEAR ADMIRAL,—I cannot accept the 
offered command. Why make any change ? 
The other one may have been weak, but he 
wasnot wicked, I am otherwise provided for, 
and however you may dispose of the ship, 
she is not my affair at all And so, dear 
A——, I remain, Jonn HEARN.” 

The Admiral observed that this was the 
most extraordinary official letter he had 
ever received. Was the man out of his 
mind? That was the most charitable 
supposition. But the other paper showed 
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a certain method in his madness, This 
was an agreement, or rather the official 
copy of one, between what was styled the 
Provisional Government of Egypt, and 
John Trusty, late of the British Navy, by 
which, in consideration of the sum of ten 
thousand pounds, Trusty agreed to hand 
over the secret of the Macpherson torpedo 
and explosives, and in consideration of a 
second sum of ten thousand pounds to 
superintend their construction for a period 
of twelve months, 

‘“‘ Why, the man is a scoundrel, a deserter, 
and a traitor,” cried the Admiral, “and 
deserves to be hung at the yardarm.” 

And then it appeared that orders had 
just been received to stop the “ Ramleh,” 
which was suspected to be loaded with 
munitions of war for the use of what was 
called the insurgent party in Egypt. But 
the “ Ramleh” had already eight hours’ 
start, and, as she could run her twenty 
knots an hour, while no cruiser in harbour 
could steam more than twelve, the chances 
of catching her were remote. 

“ And that the rogue,” cried the Admiral, 
overflowing with righteous indignation, 
; should venture to address me as ‘ dear 

? ! ” 

“T think it is a U,” said the Admiral’s 
secretary, who had been critically ex- 
amining the concluding part of the letter 
and the signature. “But it certainly is 
Trusty’s writing.” 

“It is simply a deliberate insult, whether 
A or U,” said the Admiral. And then he 
sighed: “Poor Sir Thomas Hearn, this 
will be a terrible blow for him. A more 
honourable man never breathed. But it is 
my duty to write to him, and tell him all ; 
and duty is duty, as he used to tell us on 
board the ‘ Bellerophon,’ For the rest, we 
must keep the affair altogether dark till 
we hear what the Admiralty have to say 
about it.” 

The news, indeed, proved a death-blow 
to Sir Thomas. What was Nugent's 
treachery, after all? A mere idle dabbling 
in Stock Exchange speculations, which, alas ! 
brave officers had been known to indulge 
in without official detection. But, to desert 
in front of the enemy; to employ the 
knowledge he had obtained in his country’s 
service for the possible destruction of his 
old comrades and brother officers, there 
was such terrible baseness about this that 
nothing could redeem it. Yet sometimes 
the Admiral doubted; but the doubt 
brought him no comfort. Even Waddy 
was almost silenced, though not convinced. 





“Time will clear our poor Jack,” he 
would often say. And sometimes Sir 
Thomas would cling pitifully to this hope. 
But the time was long in coming, and 
meanwhile Sir Thomas was sinking fast. 

Shortly before his death, he spoke to 
Waddy about the succession to Semper- 
stowe. 

“In the silent watches of the night,” 
Sir Thomas said, solemnly, “there has 
come to me the suggestion that our poor 
Jack is the victim of some foul treachery. 
In that possibility I could not destroy the 
will in which I bequeathed to him the 
estate, And yet, in the face of this dis- 
honour—if he really is the traitor he is 
represented to be—it would be terrible 
to think of putting it into his hands, 
Only one way has occurred to me, Waddy. 
Here is the will. You must place it in 
some secret receptacle—I will show you 
where presently—and there it must remain 
till John Trusty comes back and clears 
himself. And if you have conclusive 
proof of his guilt, I authorise you to 
destroy it. There is no other will exist- 
ing, and, unless this is produced, Nugent 
will inherit Semperstowe as heir-at-law. 
You can warn him that his tenure is 
an uncertain one, and that you have the 
power of putting him out, if it appears 
that he played the traitor by poor Jack.” 

Waddy assented to all this. He could 
see no other solution of the difficulty, 
although he knew that the concealment 
of a will was an offence with a serious 
penalty attached to it. And then Sir 
Thomas indicated the place of conceal- 
ment—the closet in the wall of the library, 
the existence of which even Waddy had 
not discovered. Prying people, indeed, 
might discover the false bookshelves, but 
these moved round and displayed cabinets 
of coins and medals, concealed behind 
them; and discovering these hidden 
treasures, no one would think, or any- 
how no one had hitherto thought, of 
searching further. 

The old Admiral departed on his voyage 
to the unseen world, just at the turn of 
the tide, one glorious summer morning. 
Waddy closed his eyes reverently, and 
went sobbing away, repeating in a broken 
voice the refrain of “Tom Bowling ” : 


Faithful below he did his duty, 
But now he’s gone aloft. 


As for poor Nancy, no one had had the 
courage to tell her what was thought 
about her lover. She waited and waited, 
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expecting every morning a letter from 
Jack, but excusing his neglect by making 
out what a lot of things he had to do 
before he sailed, and repeating that there 
were no post-offices at sea. But when the 
“ Stork” had been reported at Gibraltar, 
and still no letter came, she began to pine 
a little Then came the news of Sir 
Thomas's death, and Nugent soon came 
down to take possession, joyful in the 
assurance of his uncle’s lawyer that Sir 
Thomas had no doubt destroyed the ad- 
verse wil], as no trace could be found of it 
among the late Admiral’s papers. 

Then Nugent undertook the task of 
breaking to Nancy the facts of Jack Trusty’s 
disappearance. But she sent him from her 
indignantly. 

‘You are the traitor and the assassin,” 
she cried. And Hero, who had hitherto 
always received him as a friend, enforced 
his mistress’s verdict with a display of all 
his white teeth. 


CHAPTER X, THE FLEET AT ALEXANDRIA, 


For the war, how it happened, and what ’twas about, 
That’s nothing to we—tars must do what they’re 


bid ; 
So, all I can tell you, the war once broke out, 
They told us to lick ’em, and lick ’em we did. 


In the clear, bright air, with opal sky 
overhead, and the blue Mediterranean 
stretching round, the white city of Alex- 
andria, with palm-groves and Oriental 
minarets, marble palaces, high houses, and 
grinning forts, seemed floating between 
sea and sky. But the broad white streets 
of the modern city were deserted, or 
traversed only by prowling bands of the 
mongrel refuse of the population, intent on 
plunder. The gay boulevards of bright 
and elegant shops were hardly recognisable 
in the battered, demolished buildings, with 
trees and gardens trampled down and 
destroyed. The European population had 
fled, with the exception of a few who, pre- 
ferring death to destitution, were hidden 
trembling in cellars or strong rooms, 
watching over the fragments of their 
worldly possessions. 

Since the eleventh of June, on which day 
had begun a massacre of Europeans, 
Alexandria had been in a state of anarchy ; 
and only under the guns of the combined 
fleets in the Bay was there any safety from 
the attacks of the rabble. Yet all this 
time the work of fortifying the city went 
on, in spite of all that the English Admiral 
or the nominal ruler of Egypt could say or 
do; so that it seemed as if the fleet would 





soon be built in by a fiery zone of strongly 
armed works, On the seventh July Admiral 
Seymour formally demanded cessation of 
work on the forts, and threatened bom- 
bardment in case of refusal. Three days 
afterwards he put in an ultimatum in due 
form, demanding the surrender of the forts. 

In the ruined and pillaged quarter of 
Alexandria only one conspicuous building 
remained uninjured. This was the great 
factory and emporium of the well-known 
house of Solomon Falk & Co. A special 
Egyptian guard had watched over it during 
the last month. It was generally known, 
too, that Falk Effendi was the chief financial 
agent of the new Government. By his 
means had been procured the great guns 
from European workshops which had 
armed the new forts. In his hands, should 
the popular movement prevail, would be 
placed the finances of regenerated Egypt. 

The narrow, gloomy archway, defended 
by strong, ironbound gates, which opened 
into Herr Falk’s domain, was occupied by 
a strong post of Egyptian soldiers. A 
gigantic, grinning negro stood as porter at 
the gate, and swung it open every now and 
then to admit some jewelled and dignified 
Pasha in his European carriage, or the 
wearer of some glittering uniform covered 
with decorations. All ordinary visitors 
were carefully, if roughly, overhauled, and 
met with but scant courtesy at the hands 
of the black. 

Passing by the ordinary offices of the 
establishment, the visitor entered a se- 
cluded courtyard, where reigned an atmo- 
sphere of something like Oriental mag- 
nificence. Rich Persian rugs and shawls, 
from the looms of Cashmere, contrasted 
with the white marble pavement, and vied 
in colour with the mass of blooming flowers 
that occupied the centre of the court, 
among which half-a-dozen jets of spark- 
ling water diffused verdure and freshness 
around. Gilded lattices and doorways, hung 
with gold-embroidered curtains, looked out 
upon the court, where sat Solomon Falk, 
smoking and sipping his coffee, but in 
reality very little at his ease. 

“ What says the prisoner?” he asked, in 
Arabic, of a native servant, who now made 
oa appearance, carrying a great bunch of 

eys. 
“Still the same, Effendi,” replied the 
other, salaaming. 

“ Well, well,” said Falk, relapsing into 
his favourite English, which he said was 
the best language in the world for business, 
“this is the very worst bargain I ever had.” 
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Taking the keys from his servant, Falk 
entered the house, and unlocked a massive 
door, half sunk in the pavement, which 
opened upon a wide flight of steps, leading 
downwards to an immense underground 
hall. This was, in fact, one of the immense 
cisterns which underlie a great part of the 
site of the old Greek city, the sole relics of 
that famous Alexandria of old, the seat of 
learning, civilisation, and luxury, despoiled 
and ruined by the successors of the Prophet. 
Here, in one corner, seated at a table, 
where a couple of tapers shed a soft light 
on the gloom around, sat Captain Trusty, 
pale, and wan, and thin, the very shadow 
of his former self. He cast a quick glance 
upwards, as the door above grated on its 
hinges, and then turned his eyes once 
more upon the book he was reading. 

“Oh, mine poor friend,” said Solomon, 
advancing with clasped hands and stream- 
ing eyes, ““what bad business we have 
both of us done! If you had been reason- 
able once, and sold me your precious secret, 
we might both of us now be rich and 
famous. And now! To-morrow, mine 
friend, this splendid repository, crammed 
with all the riches of every clime, shall 
fall into ruins under the guns of your 
detestable fleet. Ah, we have big guns 
too. But what are they without big hearts 
behind them? Well, we shall be buried 
among the ruins, and there will be an end 
of the Book of Solomon and of the captive 
Trusty.” 

“Solomon,” said Trusty, rising with 
some difficulty, ‘you have ruined me 
pretty thoroughly; but I could forgive 
you, I think—for all stratagems are lawful 
in war—if you would tell me who was the 
Judas who sold me, My memory is a 
little confused with that knock on the 
head your fellows gave me, and I have 
only an indistinct remembrance. Was 
it, could it have been my own cousin, 
Hearn ?” 

“That was it,” cried Solomon; “ your 
own familiar friend. When he take you 
by the arms and say, ‘Dear Jack, must 
we part?’ that was the signal. He hold 
you so that you shall not shoot. But, oh, 
mine friend, was it kind, was it fair, to 
put us off with that sealed packet of blank 
paper, after all the trouble we take ?” 

Trusty, in spite of his forlorn condition, 
could not refrain from a laugh, and Solo- 
mon smiled too, but, oh, so sadly ! 

“Then you carry it all now in your 
knowledge box,” suggested Solomon, tap- 
ping his forehead. 





* Not I,” said Trusty ; ‘I never looked 
at the papers, but they are where neither 
you nor I are likely to find them. But as 
I am of no more use to you, why not let 
me go?” 

“And where would you go?” asked 
Solomon. “There are sentries at the gate ; 
they insult me to-day; they would cut 
you to pieces, and if you get into the 
street, the people run after you and kill 
you. Even in mine house you are not 
safe ; the servants perhaps raise a cry, and 
murder you. But see, you would breathe 
the fresh air, and see the beautiful sun- 
shine again? Follow me!” 

Solomon led the way up the staircase, 
close by the heavy door of which opened 
another door of ordinary construction 
leading to a kind of turret or gazabo, with 
an open verandah at the top, which com- 
manded a view of the two harbours of 
Alexandria and the mole between, with 
the lighthouse at the end, the promon- 
tory now all bristling with guns and 
crowded with Egyptian soldiers, who 
peered out at the foreign vessels from 
between the embrasures of the fort. The 
two harbours were crowded with the war 
ships of the combined fleets. But the 
French were under weigh and steamed out 
first, their fleet rapidly disappearing in 
the distance. They would have nothing 
to do with the coming disturbance, and 
had sailed for Port Said. Then followed 
the British squadron in battle column, 
breaking into divisions as the ships swept 
round to anchor in the Bay, each ship 
taking up a position to command some of 
the forts or earthworks. The “ Alex- 
andra,” of nine thousand tons, with 
twelve guus of the heaviest calibre, was 
stationed so as to attack the works of 
Ras el Tin, and Trusty’s experienced eye 
saw that Solomon’s house, with the turret 
on which they stood, was directly in the 
line of fire, and that every shell that 
missed the fort would probably plump ia 
Solomon’s courtyard. 

The sight towards the city was not 
more reassuring. Here and there rose 
the smoke of some burning house, the 
work of incendiaries, no doubt, and at 
times there would be the hideous uproar of 
the chase of some poor foreigner, who had 
ventured into the streets on some urgent 
mission—a chase generally ending in loud, 
insulting cries of triumph that drowned 
the groans of the victim. Bodies of 
Egyptian troops were marching to and 
fro in quick succession, but seemed to 
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have more sympathy with the assassins 
than the sufferers. 

“Come away,” said Solomon; “‘if they see 
a white face up here I shall be the victim. 
And now,” as they reached the door of the 
underground retreat, “here are the keys, 
and lock yourself safely in, for I would 
not trust one of my servants with your 
life.” 

Next morning, just at seven am, the 
Alexandra” opened fire with her twenty- 
ton guns. The first shell was too high for 
the fort, and, as Trusty had foreseen, 
plumped right into the courtyard of Solo- 
mon’s house, where it exploded with 
terrific violence, bringing down the walls 
on either side in ruins, which completely 
buried the entrance to the underground 
vault, 


CHAPTER XI, 


And clear against the darkening sky 
Flew England’s banner, half-mast high. 


HALF-MAST HIGH, 


NuGENT HEARN was formally established 
as the master of Semperstowe. He had 
with great satisfaction resigned his official 
position. If he had not paid his debts, 
anyhow, most of his creditors were content 
to wait; but while some of his anxieties 
were removed, others still more poignant 
fell upon him. He was always dreading 
the return of his injured cousin. He con- 
tinually feared the discovery of some will 
or deed that would destroy his title to the 
estate. And then the sight of Nancy as 
she went about with drooping head, and 
with her footstep robbed of all its elasticity, 
was a perpetual reproach to him. The 
appearance of Waddy, too, as he came to 
the house on business connected with the 
estate, gave him always a shock of terror. 
The country-side generally received him 
cordially. He had only come into his own, 
and he was to be pitied for having such a 
discreditable cousin who had gone wrong 
in the service. But one house was closed 
to him, and that was the only one he 
cared to visit ; but he dared not enter the 
grounds of Seaview. Alethea and her 
mother were just as bitter against him as 
Nancy. 

As for The Warren, that was closed alto- 
gether; bad news had come from Egypt, 
and the Vassilis interest, if not altogether 
broken, had suffered much. Madame de 
Vassilis, it was said, had gone abroad, and 
Leonidas had taken up his abode in town. 
Leonidas, by the way, had been very nasty 
about those bills. He had actually had 
Nugent served with a writ, and writs are 





nasty things with the sheriff and his men 
looming in the immediate future ; and con- 
sulting his lawyer as to raising a little 


money on the estate, he found that it | 


would not be practicable, owing to the little 
bit of doubt about a possible will. 

Altogether Nugent was not at his ease ; 
and as if these natural troubles were not 
sufficient, others of the supernatural kind 
came to reinforce them. The story went 
that the old Admiral’s spirit would not 
rest, and that his tall, venerable form was 
to be seen about the house, especially about 
the library, where he was to be seen search- 
ing all drawers and receptacles for some 
missing paper. Another circumstance was 
connected with the flagstaff on the lawn, 
where always, when the old Admiral was 
at home, the Union Jack would be hoisted; 
and half mast high had the flag remained 
till Nugent came to take up his abode 
there, when the gardener in charge hoisted 
it to the truck. But somehow or other, 
whenever the flag was left for a moment, it 
came down to half-mast high, and at last 
the halliards jammed and stuck there. 

It seemed as if the honest old Jack re- 
fused to acknowledge its new master. 
Nobody would clamber up to loosen the 
halliards, and so annoyed was Nugent that 
he had the flagstaff cat down altogether. 

Then the news came of the successful 
bombardment of Alexandria, of how the 
Egyptian army had abandoned the city, 
and of the general loot and destruction 
that followed. 

Nugent had private information of the 
destruction of Falk’s emporium, and of the 
death of Solomon himself in its ruins. 
There was no doubt either that Trusty 
had perished at the same time, This was 
satisfactory news in itself, but the manner 
in which it came was decidedly annoying. 
A sailor-looking man brought it, who said 
that he was an engineer out of a job. He 
had been employed by Solomon Falk in 
engineering work; he knew all about the 
reason why Solomon kidnapped the Captain. 
What was worse, he had actually been in 
the boat when Nugent pinioned his cousin’s 
arms, and had witnessed the struggle that 
followed. When he reached Alexandria, 
finding that a fighting job was going on, 
for which he had no inclination, he deserted 
and got a berth on board a homeward 
bound steamer. Then he thought he would 
look up Mr. Nugent and get a job from 
him. Nugent would as soon have seen the 
face of the Evil One himself, but he put on 
a forced civility. 
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Wimble—for that was the man’s name— 
thought that Mr. Nugent’s conduct was 
perfectly natural, only he must share a bit 
with a pal. He did not want much—three 
pounds a week and a home at Semperstowe 
would suit him exactly, and he would 
mend up odd machines, and make himself 
useful for the money. 


CHAPTER XII. THE LOVE THAT WINS. 


No ship performing quarantine 
Was ever so deserted seen ; 

None hailed me, woman, child, nor man; 
But though false friendship’s sails were furl’d, 
Though cut adrift by all the world, 

I'd all the world in lovely Nan. 


WHEN Trusty was left to himself on the 
night before the bombardment, he intended, 
when all was quiet, to let himself out and 
make a run through the Egyptian guard, 
But some one had fastened the door with 
a heavy bar on the outside, and Trusty 
with all his efforts could not move it. 
Tired and desperate, he threw himself upon 
his pallet and slept soundly, till he was 
awoke by the thunder of guns and 
the crash of falling masonry. That he 
was now buried alive in his underground 
prison was painfully evident. The great 
storehouses above had now caught fire. 
The gums, the spices, the aromatic 
essences, which formed part of the stock-in- 
trade, began to burn and smoulder, and 
through unseen crevices and crannies a 
thick and suffocating smoke diffused itself 
in the vaulted chamber. The roof above, 
too, began to glow with heat, and 
the prisoner had only to hope that 
suffocation might mercifully end his 
sufferings rather than the cruel martyr- 
dom of fire, And mixed with the natural 
pangs of approaching death was the 
poignant reflection that he left a name all 
besmirched and dishonoured, and that his 
dear Nancy, if she believed in him still, 
must in time come to regard him as a 
faithless deceiver. 

But there came a light out of darkness— 
a sudden ray of light that lit up the 
gloomy cavern and the wreathing vapours 
within with what appeared a radiance 
quite divine. It was the light of day 
streaming in through a niche high above 
his head, and in the niche was a female 
figure in long cloak and hood, that 
resembled a conventual habit. 

“Quick, Trusty, quick,” said a stifled 
voice. ‘See! a rope; you can climb,” 

A rope was to Trusty what a pair of stairs 
would have been to a mere landsman ; but 





for the moment it seemed as if his strength 
would fail him. But at last, feebly and 
wearily, he reached the opening, and was 
clutched by sundry outstretched hands, 

Trusty found himself in a courtyard 
surrounded by lofty walls, on one side of 
which was a large conventual building. 
The woman who had rescued him from the 
jaws of death belonged evidently to some 
Catholic sisterhood. But where was she 
who had called him Trusty? A tall robed 
figure came forward and beckoned him to 
follow her. All round, great guns were 
thundering, shaking the ground with dull 
reverberations, flying monsters in the way 
of shot and shells roared and screamed 
overhead. ‘Trusty’s quick ears could 
distinguish both attack and defence ; thud 
for thud, and roar for roar, spoke the 
great guns one to the other. It was a good 
fight, after all; oh, why was he not in it ? 

‘“* Yes,” said his guide, throwing open 
the shutters of a large, bare room, adorned 
with pictures of the saints and furnished 
with a few rush-bottomed chairs. ‘There 
are your great monsters hammering out 
the budding renaissance of this old Egypt 
of ours. Go and join your friends, 
monsieur, in the grand work.” 

“Tt is Madame de Vassilis, then—the 
friend of my enemy—to whom I owe my 
life.” 

“ But you owe me no thanks,” she cried ; 
‘it is not for your sake, it is for Nancy’s. 
I saw the dear girl wasting away, and I 
said I would save her lover. You do not 
know what the girl is to me. She is 
my daughter. Yes, I was once the wife 
of that stiff-necked Scotchman, Hector 
Macpherson. But there is no more time 
for this. See, yonder fort has ceased firing ; 
the boats from that great ship are racing 
to the shore. Farewell, and be good to 
Nancy.” 

Trusty leapt from the window, and 
dashed across the glacis of the fort, strewn 
with ruins, with the wreck of the parapets, 
with here and there a dismounted gun, or 
broken carriage. A gun flashed out from 
the fort, a ball whizzed over his head ; but 
it was the last shot, and as the seamen 
dashed from the boats and swarmed up the 
broken steep, they found the works 
abandoned. Trusty hailed one of the 
officers of the party. It was his friend 
Grierson. 


Nancy stood at the garden gate, looking 
down the lane that was all overarched with 
trees and bordered with all kinds of ferns ; 
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but with the glint of the sea flashing in 
with the sunlight, and the diapason of its 
mighty voice sounding through the soft 
rustling of the leaves. Hero stood by her 
side, almost as dejected as his mistress, and 
he, too, kept a wistful glance on the road- 
way winding down to the sea. 

* Tt is no use looking, Hero,” said Nancy, 
resting her hand on the dog’s head. ‘He 
will never come back any more.” 

And then all of a sudden the bells 
of Sempermouth struck up a joyous peal, 
and there came a faint sound of hurrahs 
from the village. And some one was 
coming up the lane at a quick pace, and 
Hero dashed down the hill to meet him. 
The somebody looked pale, and thin, and 
worn, and Nancy was frightened for the 
moment, wondering if it were the wraith 
of her old lover. But when she heard his 
voice, she knew that it was really Jack 
himself, and she threw herself into his 
arms with a glad cry. 


Although Trusty’s first reception by his 
brother officers had been but a cold one, 
seeing that there was a good deal to ex- 
plain in his mysterious disappearance ; yet 
the explanation, once made, was so con- 
vincing, that there was a general revulsion 
of feeling in his favour. 

Especially efficacious was Trusty’s de- 
spatch to the Admiral at Devonport, in 
which he fully explained how his appa- 
rently disrespectful letter had really been 
intended for his uncle, Sir Thomas Hearn, 
the ‘‘command” referred to being the posses- 
sion of the Semperstowe estate offered to 
him in those typical terms, This letter, 
entrusted to a false friend, was made use 
of to Trusty’s disadvantage. 

“T knew it was a U,” exclaimed the 
Admiral’s secretary. ‘Short for uncle, of 
course.” 

And from that moment Trusty regained 
his old place in the Admiral’s favour. 

The authorities, on due consideration 
of the case, obtained a warrant against 
Nugent Hearn, and a detective officer was 
despatched to Semperstowe to execute it. 
Nugent might have fought for his repu- 
tation, for Wimble was prepared, for a 
sufficient honorarium, to swear that he had 
seen Captain Trusty voluntarily enter the 
“Ramleh’s” boat ; and the evidence as to 
Nugent’s sale of secret intelligence to the 
enemy might prove inconclusive. But 
presently Waddy appeared, with the late 
Admiral’s lawyer, and pointed out the 
secret hiding-place of the will. 





“You may hang me, transport me, or 
do what you please,” cried Waddy, “ but 
that is the true will and testament of my 
dear old master.” 

There was no disputing the fact; and 
Nugent, seeing that the game was up, 
retired to his own room and shot himself. 
In that way he saved the honour of the 
Hearns, for the detective arrived soon 
after, but returned without executing his 
warrant, 

And so the last of the Hearns was 
interred with all the honours—“ temporary 
insanity,” of course ; no “ cross-roads ” for 
a gentleman of his position—and John 
Trusty Hearn, Esq., Commander, R.N., 
ruled in his stead. 

There was a double wedding at Semper- 
mouth: Alethea to her Lieutenant, who 
had been mentioned in despatches for his 
conduct at Alexandria, and who was likely 
to distinguish himself in the future; and 
John Trusty to Nancy, daughter of the 
late Hector Macpherson, Esq., by birth 
the Macpherson of Glenmuick, but actually 
engineer of H.MLS, ‘‘ Foam.” 

“You are Nancy, Bella, and all,” said 
Trusty to his bride; “ ward, sweetheart, 
and now dear wife.” 

The old torpedo which came ashore in 
Buckle’s Cove, and which had been pre- 
served in a certain lumber-room sacred to 
Jack Trusty’s contrivances, turned out to 
be the identical ‘‘ Macpherson” lost in the 
engineer’s official trial. It was in this old 
machine that Trusty had hidden the packet 
containing the formulas of the new ex- 
plosive agent ; and there he found it on 
his return to the Stowe. He still talks of 
bringing out his father-in-law’s invention, 
but Nancy says that she had rather be 
known as the daughter of the engineer 
who saved his ship and his comrades from 
destruction, than of the designer of an 
invention for the slaughter of our poor 


fellow-creatures. ‘tats, 





TALES OF THE SEASONS. 


“A SPRING MOON.” 


CHAPTER I, 


HE was beginning to think that she was 
entirely unreasonable. He could find 
nothing in his conduct towards her with 
which he could reproach himself. He gave 
her her liberty, within all lawful limits. 
He decked her with jewels, He never 
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grumbled at her dressmaker’s bills. _ Not 
even when they cost him many extra hours 
of work, and much self-denial of his own 
wishes, to meet them. 

He was always ready to accompany her 
to any of the social entertainments she 
loved so well. He was always patient, 
gentle, yielding, Rather too indulgent, 
perhaps. He felt it would be better some- 
times if he firmly refused to gratify some 
of her endless caprices. But because of a 
secret of his own life, which he had never 
shared with her, he always shrank from 
any appearance of severity. 

The circumstances of their marriage, too, 
were peculiar. All the regiment knew 
them—or if it did not know them posi- 
tively, guessed at them. Barton himself 
had never breathed a word of them, and 
because he was such a “jolly good fellow,” 
and so much liked and honoured, and 
perhaps, too, because there was something 
about him which checked, even where he 
was most popular, all prying curiosity, the 
other men never attempted to question 
him on the subject. But Mrs, Barton’s 
caprices were notorious; and his brother 
officers, and the women of the regiment, 
waxing hot and wrathful against her, would 
comment on the harassed, troubled look 
that was beginning to age his handsome 
face. He had been married now three 
years, and the marriage took place under 
the following circumstances. He was in 
India with his regiment, the White 
Lancers. Mrs, Barton, then a schoolgirl 
of seventeen, came out to join her parents 
—her father, Colonel Dacre, of the —th, 
though a much older man, being Captain 
Barton’s greatest friend. 

But before she landed, father and mother 
were both carried off in one day by the 
cholera, and the little slip of a schoolgirl 
found herself in a strange land, friendless. 
There was worse. Colonel Dacre, generous 
and extravagant, had lived far beyond his 
income. He died hopelessly involved in 
debt, and every penny of his little private 
fortune was spent to save his good name. 
Barton had the chief part to do in winding 
up his friend’s affairs, He found himself 
left guardian of the penniless, friendless gir). 
She had no relations in England, except an 
aunt, with whom she had been living, and 
who having a large family of portionless 
daughters herself, the elder ones just coming 
out, had not been too hospitably inclined 
to her beautiful niece, Mamie Dacre, 
after the first bitter grief was over, and 
she could speak of other things, passion- 





ately declared that she would not return to 
her. Captain Barton, devoted, and tenderly 
chivalrous, as only such men can be, was 
perplexed beyond measure, even while he 
looked after her as if she might have been 
his own child or sister. 

He solved the problem of her future, 
one day, by asking her to be his wife. 
The secret of his life, which he did not 
share with her then, nor afterwards, lay a 
dead weight at his heart. He had grown 
bitter, waiting for a hopeless fulfilment. 
He was very sorry for this helpless child, 
who had come straight out of the school- 
room to be cast adrift to struggle for 
herself in a hard world. After all, his 
life might be some good to her; so he 
asked her and she accepted him, as he 
said to himself, because she had no other 
place of refuge. But the feeling did not 
— the pitying tenderness he felt for 

er. 

A baby came and died. He had not 
taken much notice of it. It had its 
mother’s eyes, and in some way, though he 
was always good to her, they hart him, 
awaking, in spite of the efforts of an 
honourable soul, the thought of another 
woman who should have looked out of his 
child’s eyes, But when the tiny thing 
died, he was conscious of an aching blank 
in his heart, and the laughter of other 
children, and the scamper of their feet, 
would make him wince. His wife, ap- 
parently, did not grieve much. She flung 
herself, as soon as she decently could, into 
the whirl of social gaieties, for which she 
had developed so great a taste immediately 
after their marriage. But India did not 
seem to agree with her. She grew thinner 
and paler, and more languid, though all 
her husband’s advice to lead a quieter life 
was unavailing. As long as she was able, 
she went everywhere. 

At last the regiment came home, and 
he hoped that England would set her up 
again. But she did not seem to regain 
strength, and the doctors at last ordered 
perfect rest and quiet. She acquiesced, 
and expressed a wish to go to a little bay, 
which she had once visited when a school- 
girl at Dover. He consented, though that 
bay was shadowed by his own heart's 
secret. But there was no reason why he 
should not gratify this last whim of hers, 
Honour was safe, and any mental suffering 
caused by the revisiting of old scenes 
could be endured. If she felt she could 
get well there, she could go. 

It was a tiny bay, set in the great white 
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cliffs of England, with the shores of France 
visible on the sea horizon, Down on the 
beach were scattered a few red-roofed 
houres, which, with the towering cliffs 
behind them, gave a quaint, foreign aspect 
to the place. The sea rolled in almost to 
the road that traversed the bay, and, ever- 
encroaching, had already devoured wide 
stretches of beach. Day and night, 
ships of every nation passed to and fro on 
the great sea thoroughfare ; but the bay 
itself, in its peace and isolation, seemed 
shut off from the unrest, and fever, and 
throbbing heart-lives of the human world. 

The Bartons occupied a house built by 
a friend. Itstood close under the cliff, its 
little garden fenced off from the road by a 
low paling, which left a full view of the 
great sea highway. Barton was afraid 
she would find it very dull. Scarcely a 
soul, save a fisherman or two and the 
coastguardsmen, ever passed along the 
road. For hours together there would be 
no signs of life on the beach, except that 
of the grey crows who had haunted the 
chalk cliffs by myriads during the winter, 
and had not yet taken their flight, and 
who, with their hoarse callings to each 
other, would flutter down to the beach as 
the tide receded, to find food on the rocks 
or in the pools left by the retreating 
waters, 

But she did not complain—though at 
one time a day spent without some social 
gaiety or amusement had seemed an im- 
possibility—and would spend hours sitting 
on the verandah in the front of the house, 
or on a garden-seat he had placed close 
to the beach for her. Sometimes she 
would go for a stroll up and down the 
bay with him, for he had taken leave to 
be with her; but she soon grew tired. 
Once they went for a drive, leaving the 
bay, and driving some distance on the 
top of the cliff, on which stood a few 
scattered bungalows. One was closed. 
It had been shut up for some years. 
Something in Captain Barton’s face as 
they passed it made his wife think he 
knew the house. But he said nothing, 
and she asked no questions. But she 
would not go for another drive, and did 
not even care to leave the bay again. 

It was a bright, clear afternoon in the 
beginning of spring. The sun had been 
almost warm. The sea and sky were 
deeply blue; the white cliffs stood out 
sharp and clear in a dazzling background. 
The little garden attached to the house 
was full of primroses. 





Mrs. Barton was sitting on the bench on 
the beach. Barton, leaving her, had 
strolled on down the bay to look at the 
fishermen preparing their nets to go out 
shrimping. The scent of his cigar still 
lingered on the sweet, salt air about her. 
She had not seemed to notice his 
departure ; but, after a few moments, she 
turned her head to look after him, her fine 
black brows set in a frowning line above 
the beautiful eyes, the listless weariness of 
her face hardening into a bitter anger. 
She sat looking till he joined the two stal- 
wart young fishermen, drawing the long, 
fine net into the boat as it lay on the 
beach, The men looked up, pleased and 
smiling, as he approached. Wherever he 
went, he attracted people to him ; and he 
stood there, smoking his cigar and talking 
to them about their fishing prospects. 
The group was too far off for her to hear 
the voices ; but she knew how pleasant and 
genial his tones would be—how genuine 
his interest in their work and profit. 

“A rare fine gentleman!” as one of 
those fishermen had described him once to 
her, when he brought up some fish to the 
house. 

She turned her head away again, and 
sat looking seaward with something un- 
speakably hopeless in her eyes. When 
at last she once more looked in his 
direction, he was no longer by the 
boat. The fishermen were still busy, 
but he had moved away, and was stand- 
ing now close down at the water's edge. 
He was not alone. A tall, graceful 
woman, in a widow’s dress, stood by him. 
They were talking earnestly; and a 
moment after she had caught sight of 
them they turned and looked at her. It 
struck her that they were speaking of her. 
How, or why, she did not know. But she 
was vividly, sharply conscious of the fact, 
as she was of the slight, startled shock 
they both seemed to feel when they found 
her watching them. Then the lady said 
something to Barton, and moved towards 
Mrs. Barton; while he, after a second’s 
hesitation, followed. 

“Tt is she,” said Mrs. Barton to herself, 
as they came forward. 


CHAPTER II, 


A FEW moments later, Barton was in- 
troducing her to his wife. 

“ Mrs. Mountford.” 

Mrs. Barton saw that- both their faces 
looked very pale, though Mrs. Mountford 
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was smiling. She was a very beautiful 
woman, some seven or eight years older 
than Mrs. Barton, and her manner had the 
indescribable grace and self-control of a 
woman of the world. As she sat down 
beside Mrs. Barton on the bench, Captain 
Barton moved round to the back of it, 
standing behind his wife, his hand resting 
on the bench near her shoulder. 

She straightened herself, putting a wider 
space between herself and his hand, and 
there was a curious radiance in her eyes as 
she looked at Mrs. Mountford. 

“Captain Barton has been telling me 
how ill you have been,” said Mrs, Mount- 
ford, her sweet voice full of sympathy, 
while something intensely interested and 
pitying shadowed her dark eyes. 

“Qh, there is nothing much the matter 
with me,” she said, impatiently. ‘I was 
only a little tired; and India is trying. 
Do you know India ?” 

“Yes, But I came home nearly three 
years ago—just after my husband died.” 

“About the time I was married,” 
thoughtfully looking seawards., 

There was an almost imperceptible 
hesitation. 

‘Yes; two months after.” 

Captain Barton made a slight move- 
ment. Then his figure stiffened again into 
military erectness, and his hand closed 
closer over the back of the seat, as it might 
have tightened on the grasp of his sword 
when leading a forlorn hope. 

Mrs, Barton heard the restless move- 
ment; and when she looked at Mrs. 
Mountford again, the weary petulance, 
almost childish, of her manner had gone, 
and she was as gracefully self-possessed as 
the woman of the world beside her. With 
this difference—that in Mrs. Mountford’s 
eyes still lingered that deep sadness and 
pity, while hers were clear and cold as 
crystal. 

“ Are you staying here ?” she asked. 

Mrs. Mountford faintly coloured. 

“T only came yesterday. I did not 
expect to see any one here I knew. I 
have a bungalow up there on the cliff.” 

“ The last one to the right ? We passed 
it the other day. But Donald did not 
= me that it belonged to a friend of 

is.” 

“T did not know whether it still be- 
longed to Mrs. Mountford,” said Barton. 
“Tt had been shut up for solong. Your 
mother died there, I believe ?” 

“ Yes, five years ago ; just after I went 
to India—that time. 1 never meant to 





come back to it.” Then, a harder note in 
her voice, to Mrs. Barton, “I have been 
wandering about the Continent almost 
ever since my husband’s death. It was 
just a caprice to come back, and I never 
thought of——” she broke off abruptly ; 
but no one seemed to notice that the 
sentence was unfinished. Perhaps because 
each one of the three mentally finished it, 
after what he or she knew. 

Then Mrs. Barton said something about 
the bay, and she and Mrs. Mountford 
talked on together for a little, while 
Captain Barton moved away down the 
beach and stood watching the grey crows 
on the rocks, as they obeyed the laws of 
their being, bringing death to others that 
they might live. He wondered, dumbly, 
why joy and agony, hope and despair, stood 
so close by each other’s side, that the 
simplest circumstances in men’s lives could 
suffice to bridge them over. 

Mrs. Mountford did not stay long. Mrs, 
Barton’s vivacity seemed suddenly to 
forsake her, and she looked so pale and 
tired that Captain Barton, drawing her 
hand gently into his arm, took her back 
into the house, while Mrs. Mountford 
walked slowly back alone to her bungalow 
on the cliff. 

But that evening, after dinner, as she 
stood by the garden gate, she saw a man 
coming up the road, through the spring 
dusk, from the bay. The blood rushed 
crimson into her pale face, then ebbed 
away, leaving her whiter than before. But 
since she had talked with him and his wife 
on the beach, she had fought a hard battle 
with herself, out of which she had come 
conqueror. She was not afraid to see him 
coming to her ; she went out into the silent 
road to meet him. 

‘So that is your wife?” she said, as he 
joined her. 

“Yes.” Then, with rough, uncontrol- 
lable passion, “Gracie! If I had only 
waited those two months longer !” 

“But you did not wait. And she is 
your wife. Hush! I’m not reproaching 
you. After all—we had never counted on 
his death. Our love was not so base a 
thing as that, though—but I know how 
this came about. Geof Crane told me. 
He was at Moultan, you know, when she 
came out,” 

‘Nothing makes it square. My life was 
yours. I should have waited till one or the 
other—or both died. It’s a lie to say it 
was all done out of pity for her. I was 
mad because you and I were separated. I 
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was sick of everything. I was sorry for 
her, too—a littleh—and—vwell, happily she 
has wanted no more than I can give.” 

She looked at him a little strangely. 

“Do you think so?” she asked, 

“Good Heavens! Yes!” roughly. “I 
couldn’t endure to think it otherwise ! She 
wanted a home. She is satisfied with 
society and handsome dresses. I, unfor- 
tunately, haven’t been able to gratify her 
whims entirely. But I shall be able to. 
My uncle has renewed the offer he made to 
me six years ago ; I am to cut the service 
and live with him at Beech Court, and he 
will leave the place to me. I am to decide 
this week. It is the last chance he will 
give me.” 

“ And you mean to accept the offer ?” 
She spoke slowly, two burning spots of 
crimson in her cheeks. ‘You, whose 
heart and soul are in your work ; you, the 
first captain on the list; you, who have 
done such splendid service; you, whose 
regiment may be called upon any day now, 
with those Egyptian troubles ahead !” 

He clenched his hand. 

“ Yes,” he said thickly, “I must. There’s 
nothing else to do. Under the circum- 
stances, I am bound to give her what I can. 
I’m heavily in debt as it is. Only years of 
pinching could set me straight ; and I can’t 
expect that from her. Besides, I should 
loose Beech Court.” 

“And you care for Beech Court before the 
old regiment—before fame, honour ?” 

* Gracie!” fiercely, his lips pale with 
sees hurt of her words, “ you to speak like 
this !” 

“Tt is for her sake then?” a curious 
smile, triumphant and intensely sad, flicker- 
ing acrors her face. ‘ Don’t do it with- 
out asking her first.” 

“She will have but one answer ”—very 
bitterly. ‘ Do you remember the story of 
the Basil plant? Our marriage reminds 
me of that!” 

“ How hard and selfish the best of you 
men are!” she cried under her breath, 
looking at him with glowing eyes. ‘“ You 
will not let yourself see that it is the 
wrong you did her that is eating out the 
best part of your life. They say she is 
capricious. I say that she has the un- 
happiest eyes I have ever seen jn my life.” 

‘Tt’ll never come right now,” he said, 
miserably. ‘' And how am I to live——” 

“Donald, don’t make me despise you! 
Let me take away with me the thought of 
you as I used to know you—as I have 
always believed in you. Go back to your 





wife. You and I will never meet again. 
But I shall live, knowing you are faithful 
to yourself and so to her—and me. Go back 
to her and ask her to choose between you 
and Beech Court. What she decides, you 
can abide by. I believe I understand her 
already better than you do. Good-bye, 
Donald.” 

Their hands met, cold and trembling. 
The moaning of the sea at the foot of the 
cliff came up to them; but overhead the 
stars were shining. Then she turned 
away, and he went down into the bay to 
his wife. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was a week later. The sea was 
breaking roughly in the bay. There were 
no stars, for the clouds were drifting thick 
and fast across the sky. The next day 
Captain Barton was to state his decision 
on the subject of his uncle’s offer. He 
had not given the matter much thought, 
for his wife bad been seriously ill all the 
week, and in his care of and anxiety for 
her, he had had little time to think of 
anything else. The bungalow on the cliff 
was closed again ; and with the fever and 
unrest of Mrs, Mountford’s presence gone 
from his life, he was once more able to 
devote himself to the piteous need of the 
poor little wife, who, in her terrible 
ignorance and innocence, had come be- 
tween them. Perhaps Mrs. Mountford’s 
words of the wrong he had done the girl 
by making her his wife, with no love to 
give her, rankled in his heart. Till that 
moment, he had always felt satisfied that 
he had done his best by Mamie. Now, he 
began to see it in a different light, and a 
vague, aching remorse at his heart made 
him doubly patient and gentle with her. 
Perhaps the blank sense of loss left by 
that good-bye on the cliff made him turn 
instinctively, in his loneliness, to what was 
left to him, just as, after his child’s death, 
he had gathered up a broken toy—a little, 
crumpled ribbon, which he had found, and 
had hidden them away, like some 
sacred symbol of the dead child. So 
now he was drawn nearer to this poor 
little sick wife, and gathered her up into 
the loneliness of his heart, as the faint 
image of the love it had lost. 

The sight of her helplessness—of the 
shadow of death that seemed to hover over 
her—called out all that was noblest in his 
manhood ; and, as he sat by her bedside, 
even the great sacrifice he was going to 
make for her—a sacrifice all the more bitter 
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because he felt she would be unable to 
understand it—became almost easy to him. 
He would have decided at once, only he 
could not ignore the last request he would 
ever hear from Gracie’s lips. For the sake 
of that he would ask his wife, though 
never doubting her answer. He would 
even picture to himself the eager, childlike 
happiness and excitement that would flash 
into her eyes when he told her that they 
need not go out to India again, and that 
Beech Court and its great rent-roll would 
be hers. He forgot her frivolous love of 
pleasure, her caprices, the coldness and 
ingratitude she had shown for all he had 
done her. 

Towards the end of the week she took 
a turn for the better, and was able 
to leave her room. The weather had 
changed ; but the evening before he was to 
go up to town to meet his uncle at the 
lawyer’s, she insisted upon going out on to 
the verandah, The air of the house suf- 
focated her, she declared, and she must 
feel the sea breeze or she would die. The 
air was not cold, and the verandah was 
sheltered, so, after some demur, he wrapped 
her well up and allowed her to go out for 
a little. The dusk of the spring evening 
was deepened by the driving clouds, while 
the dark sea was only lightened by the 
white foam caps of the waves. In the 
distance of tossing waters were the inter- 
mittent lights of the French coast, flashing 
and disappearing as if mocking at the 
sullen darkness of the sea aud air. From 
the towering white cliff on the right 
streamed a long, steady radiance of silvery 
light, where the English lighthouse guided 
the ceaseless passing to and fro of ships on 
the great sea way. 

“I wonder how long it takes to die,” 
she said, abruptly, as she sat looking sea- 
wards. He stopped pacing the verandah, 
then tossed away his cigar, and came and 
sat by her. 

** What a gloomy reflection!” he said, 
laughing, but looking at her through the 
dusk rather uneasily. It was a note in 
her voice, not so much the words th3m- 
selves, that suddenly recalled to him Mrs. 
Mountford’s question, “ Do you think so?” 

“Is it! I don’t know why it should be 
—unless it is because it takes such a long 
time — three years—perhaps a dozen — 
perhaps—I wonder if I shall live till I’m 
sixty. Idon’t think Icould! I should be 
so tired—so tired by that time! It would 
seem like Eternity ! ” 

** My child !” he tried to take her hand, 





but she drew it away from him, “ you 
musin’t talk like that! You have many a 
long day before you,” smiling, but the un- 
easy look still in his eyes. She turned her 
face away from him. Then she laughed, 
but her breath caught. 

“T hope not!” she said in a tone that 
sounded flippant. ‘‘ What on earth should 
I do with myself? I should get old and 
ugly. My dresses wouldn’t suit me. No 
one would care to ask me out, and it would 
be as dull as dull could be!” 

A shadow crossed his face, though he 
half smiled as he remembered how true his 
words to Mrs. Mountford had been. 

“You won’t get ugly for a long time yet,” 
he said, forcing himself to speak lightly ; 
“but you mustn’t go and get ill, you know. 
I can’t have you such a sad little scare- 
crow as you are at present.” 

- Mrs. Mountford is very beautiful,” she 
said. 

He started, his face quivering ; but he 
controlled himself instantly. At all cost, 
Mrs. Mountford’s name must be sacred. 

“Yes—and she is as good as she is 
beautiful,” he said, his voice sounding 
stern in spite of himself. He rose from 
her side and leaned against one of the 
posts of the verandah. 

She looked after him; but in the dark- 
ness he could not see the expression of her 
face. 

“Yes, I saw it in her eyes,” she said ; 
‘and they told me she went away next day.” 

There was a short silence, broken only 
by the soughing of the south-west wind as 
it swept round the cliffs into the bay, and 
the ceaseless sound of the sea on the shore. 
He was powerless to stir. He knew now, 
that, in some way, she had heard of or 
guessed what had once been between him 
and Gracie Mountford. And she knew 
that he had divined her knowledge. But 
not another word on the subject passed 
between them. After that pause, filled 
with the sobbing of wind and sea, he 
spoke as if nothing had happened. 

“T have some good news to give you,” 
he said. ‘You need not go out to India 
any more. We can stay at home for good 
now. Do you remember my telling you 
once about my uncle’s place, Beech Court ? 
He has offered it to me again on the same 
condition as before. We shall have to live 
with him; but there is a town house, and 
I dare say he will let us spend part of our 
time there. But Beech Court is a lovely 
place, and there are a lot of nice families 
in the neighbourhood.” 
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a stirred restlessly, then grew very 
still. 

“And you are going to accept the 
offer ¢” 

“Yes. He swears that it is the last 
time he will make it; and he never goes 
back on his word. It would be foolish to 
lose such a chance,” his brows frowning, 
his eyes reflecting the darkness into which 
he stared. 

“To sell yourself body, soul, and spirit 
to a selfish, hard-hearted, unscrupulous 
man ¢” 

He turned sharply, looking at her, his 
breath coming quicker. The shadows of 
the spring evening were growing so thick, 
that he could scarcely see her ; and yet, as 
some new vibration in her voice set all his 
nerves tingling, so he was conscious at the 
same moment of some fresh and unknown 
depths in her personality. Even the slim, 
girlish figure, with its languid grace, dimly 
outlined in the darkness, seemed to have 
taken a prouder, more womanly stateli- 
ness. 

“Mamie!” he said, approaching her. 
Then he remembered that the sacrifice was 
for her sake, and became dumb again. 

She rose slowly from her seat. 

“T know that Iam so apart from your 
life,” she said, “that I cannot do much for 
you. But I think that, before deciding on 
such a course as that, I might have been 
consulted. If you made a mistake by 
marrying me, there was wrong for me too. 
I was so foolish and ignorant I believed 
you loved me. I found out my mistake 
directly after the marriage. I might have 
forgiven you that in time, but you did not 
even love my child. That hurt me till I 
sometimes prayed to die.” 

There was no reproach in her voice. Only 
the cold, still dignity that had transformed 
her manner and appearance. But, suddenly, 
no man could have been more conscious 
than he of the wrong he had done her, by 
taking her in her girlish ignorance and 
innocence into this loveless home. All the 
self-satisfaction he had felt of his treatment 
of her since, was swept from him like a 
worthless rag, and he knew that Gracie 
Mountford had judged him and her aright. 

“T was going to speak to you about it, 
he said, “I have to decide to-morrow. 
But before you say anything I must tell 
you that Iam in debt. That I shall have 
to face years of painful economy before I 
get straight, unless I take this my last 
chance. That if I say ‘No,’ now, Beech 
Court is lost to me for ever, and that 





I shall never be able to give you such a 
position again.” It was the only allusion 
he made to the fact that she was the cause 
of his decision. He repented it the instant 
he had made it, for something seemed to 
flame out of her eyes, and burn down into 
his very soul, filling him with remorse and 
shame. 

“Is it for my sake—or yours?” she 
asked, slowly. 

“You shall decide,” he said, hoarsely, 
avoiding the question. ‘Shall it be yes— 
or no?” 

“No,” she said, 

He took a step to her side, filled with 
the burning conviction of this new per- 
sonality. 

“Mamie! Think!” he said. “ For your 
sake——” 

“For your sake I say ‘ No,’” she said. 
** And for my sake—well, what is my sake 
to you?” 

“Wife!” he exclaimed, catching his 
breath. 

Over the darkness of the sea the clouds 
had parted. 

In the rift hung the pale crescent of the 
new spring moon which was to wax at last 
into perfect glory. 

They looked at it; then their pale faces, 
illuminated by it, turned to each other 
again, and he stretched out his hands. 

Slowly she placed hers in them, and as 
he looked into her eyes he wondered how 
he could have been so blind. 

“From the day I knew you,” she said, 
with a little sob, ‘‘ You are my husband ; 
I need not be ashamed to tell you.” 





TWO SUMMER ROSES. 


Ir was a beautiful evening in August 
when, somewhat footsore and weary, my 
friend Harry Maude and myself walked 
into that charming Scotch village of 
Killin, famous for its scenery and for its 
fishing. We had been taking a walking 
tour to recruit our spirits after our Oxford 


career, Maude is one of those lucky men 
who seem born into the world to enjoy it, 
and yet who, for want of something to 
complain of, find fault with their good 
fortune. I remember, as we paused on 
that very evening to admire the foaming 
Dochart, and Ben More rising miles away 
in all its rugged splendour, that Maude 
began envying my lot, his being far 
brighter. 

“ You see, Richardson, your future is all 
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mapped out for you as plain as a pikestaff: 
you will have to work hard at the Bar, and 
you have so much ambition that you are 
sure to succeed.” 

“If the briefs are plentiful—and if 
not ?” 

“Then you will take to literature; you'll 
be an author and make a name, whilst I, 
with my confounded thousand a year, I 
shall never nerve myself up to do anything. 
You see, I only just scraped through at 
Oxford, because there was every induce- 
ment not to work.” 

“My dear fellow,” I said, laughing, ‘ if 
you were in heaven you would be like the 
man who found the clouds damp, and was 
aggrieved because his halo didn’t fit.” 

Maude laughed, and when he was cheer- 
ful you could not have a more delightful com- 
panion, but it was true that that thousand 
a year, and the prospect of more when’ his 
father died (his income being a little 
legacy from an uncle), hung heavily round 
his neck. He could not resist a constitu- 
tional laziness, and he fancied it was 
because I was poor that I was blessed with 
unwearied energy. I must acknowledge 
that at times he ruffled my temper, and 
that oftener still my energy depressed him, 
but in spite of this we were great friends, 
and agreed to differ. 

As we walked down the old Highland 
village, gazing at the mountains that 
bordered Loch Tay, the beauty of the spot 
struck us so forcibly that I exclaimed : 

“Look here, Maude, let’s take up our 
quarters here for a week instead of a 
night; you can make a few sketches, and 
I can begin my literary career by de- 
scribing the difference between modern 
and ancient life in the Highlands.” 

Among his unused gifts Maude had 
a talent for sketching rapidly; he was 
really artistic, but that thousand a year 
prevented even art from putting forth 
many leaves. 

“All right,” he said. ‘Look at this 
charming house with ‘apartments to let’; 
good view, and quieter than the hotel, 
with those endless sporting men’s 
egotistical conversation.” 

It is delightful to be free to stay when 
you like, to indulge any fancy you choose, 
and I at once agreed, but we found out 
to-day that apartments to let do not mean 
always what the words imply. The land- 
lady, a soft-speaking Scotchwoman, said the 
rooms—no better, of course, in all Killin— 
were to let in ten days; that this very 


evening by the last train a party was’ 





coming, and had engaged three bedrooms 
and two sitting-rooms. A lady living at 
Kenmore had engaged them for a tutor 
and his reading party. That was all she 
knew about them. 

“ Let’s try the hotel, then,” said Maude, 
always rebuffed by the least adverse wind. 
‘Hang the tutor and his party ; going to 
read, I suppose, till they’re like yellow 
parchment in this glorious country. We'll 
stay here and roam all about, and show 
them by example what they ought to do.” 

So we established ourselves in the hotel, 
which was full of tourists bent on sport 
and amusement, and we joked about that 
unfortunate tutor, and made him a butt 
for our caustic remarks on hard work. 

The next day we explored the near 
neighbourhood and praised the weather ; 
but the day after it poured with rain, and 
we as warmly abused the Scotch climate, 
till a sudden idea seized Maude that 
mountain mist was quite a subject for his 
brush, and he declared he would go and 
sketch from a spot opposite the tutor’s 
lodgings, which point of view he had 
noticed on the day of our arrival. 

“ By all means, Maude. Delighted you 
are so energetic, but I prefer a novel and 
a cigar when the deluge is taking place 
and no ark is in sight. Bring back a chef 
d’ceavre for the New Gallery next year. 
Let it be as like Whistler’s work as 
possible, and you will have an admiring 
crowd round it,” 

He actually went off. I could hardly 
believe my eyes; but I contented myself 
with a book and forgot Maude for the 
moment, till some two hours later he 
appeared, dripping like a drowned rat, 

“T congratulate you, Maude; and the 
sketch —a true water-colour, who can 
doubt it?” 

‘Richardson ! I’ve seen him !” 

“Who?” His tone was so startling 
that I shut my book and looked at my 
friend with surprise. 

‘The tutor.” 

“The old parchment! That is truly 
interesting ; and the reading party were 
at the window as well?” 

“Yes, two of them.” 

“ Studious-looking — heads buried in 
their books? Poor babes; the tutor will 
stuff them with mathematics and destroy 
the little sense they have. Hate reading 
parties.” 

‘* My dear Richardson, I’ve had a shock.” 

“On account of the tutor? Is he an 
old tutor of yours, or a family friend ?” 
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“T say, though, he’s—a woman, and— | sure; her ambition was to become a tuto 


yes, I think an old family friend.” 

“Good Heavens! A female tutor! And 
the party ?” 

“Two of the prettiest girls you ever 
saw.” 

‘** And we have said the most irreverent 
things about them,” I said, fairly laughing. 
‘But that tutor, Maude, that old family 
friend, is of course old and ugly ?” 

“She has grey hair, otherwise she’s 
good-looking. Miss Heath is her name ; 
went in for Girton, and all that, when 
Colonel Heath died. She’s a distant cousin, 
but we must be civil and call, and not 
mind the young ladies.” 

Maude’s tone was most depressed ; but 
this time I really believe he was shamming, 
for I know that as it still continued to 
pour all the afternoon, he said it would be 
a good opportunity to call on the reading 
party and get it over. 

I came to the conclusion that men can 
act their part very well after that, and 
that Maude did not find his money quite 
such a drag on him when we sent up our 
cards to the tutor, who knew all about his 
family. 

Miss Heath was charming. She had 
grey hair, but also she was clever and 
amusing. Moreover, she was a lady, and 
she added to her other virtues the guardian- 
ship of two pretty girls. 

“Miss Rosamond Chester—Miss Rose 
Digby,” she said, when she had greeted 
Maude. I had half feared the old friend- 
ship was a myth, but no, he was again in 
luck’s way, and I could only envy him as I 
heard him boldly suggesting expeditions, 
and saying that nothing, as he had found 
from experience, forwarded hard study so 
much as complete recreation for a certain 
number of consecutive hours. 

‘From experience”! My ears tingled ; 
but I was comforted by seeing a smile 
hovering round the lips of the grey-haired 
tutor. I don’t think she was altogether 
taken in. 

But my story concerns the two Roses. 
Miss Rose Digby was short, dark-eyed, 
dark-haired, an olive complexion, with 
bright colouring ; every turn of her head, 
every vivacious movement of her small 
hands, denoted energy and decision ; she 
was, besides, so perfectly natural and open 
that we soon knew her history. She was 
a poor clergyman’s daughter, her aunt was 
sending her to college, she meant to take 
a good place, thought there might be a 
chance of the Historical Tripos, but wasn’t 


like her friend Miss Heath. 

Rosamond Chester, on the other hand, 
was a quiet, fair-haired girl. Her dark 
blue eyes were calm except when she 
smiled, and then the blue wells seemed to 
be affected with a smile too, only, as a 
matter of fact, I believe eyes do not 
change. She, too, was small, but so grace- 
ful that she looked taller than she was. 
She said nothing about herself, and was 
rather shy, except when she spoke of her 
friend Rose Digby; that was a subject 
which roused her. 

But let it be understood that neither of 
these Roses was like the ordinary fast 
girls we men so often meet, neither were 
they foolishly shy ; they appeared to take 
us naturally as friends of their tutor, and 
made no objections to our proposed expe- 
ditions. 

Now began a really enjoyable time. 
Maude and I both told each other seriously 
it was our duty to try and lighten the 
labours of these “ poor girls”; we thought 
Killin quite the right place to stay in for 
head-quarters; we devoted ourselves to 
Miss Heath, only occasionally allowing 
ourselves talks with the Two Roses, In 
fact, we behaved with such praiseworthy 
discretion, that we did not find out, nor 
did the ladies, that our days flew by like 
birds on swiftest wings, and that, finding 
they were going to stay another week, we 
simultaneously declared we were doing the 
same. Let it also be understood that they 
really did read, for when we passed by in 
the morning, we saw two charming heads 
in a bent attitude near the window, and 
only occasionally did we receive smiles and 
nods. 
| Another curious change took place. 
| Mande began to take sketches as if his 
very bread depended on this art; these 
sketches had to be examined by Miss 
Digby, ‘ because she was such an excellent 
art critic.” 

I contented myself with discussing 
literary subjects with Miss Heath, who, 
besides tutoring, wrote historical papers 
for the learned magaz'nes. Miss Chester 
always sat by, said little,’but now and 
|then put in a word which showed how 
keen was her appreciation. Maude and I 
settled Miss Chester was also very poor, 
and he began pitying her, comparing her 
|to Miss Digby, who, with all her pluck 
and energy, was sure to make a name. 

I had always considered myself ex- 
tremely prudent and wise, and, I may as 
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well confess it, I had always looked upon 
Maude as decidedly of the contrary nature ; 
80 one evening, on coming out from a visit 
to the tutor and the reading party, I 
spoke : ; 

‘‘ Look here, Maude ; it seems to me that 
it’s time to—to—be careful—I mean to 
move on.” 

“ Careful of what 1” he said, sullenly. 

“Why, you suggested going up Ben 
Lawers to-morrow, starting by the steamer 
and making a day of it.” 

“Well, why not? Those poor girls 
will addle their brains if they don’t get a 
little pleasure.” 

‘‘ And that poor girl, Miss Digby, will 
soon notice your marked attentions. You 
defer and refer to her on every possible 
occasion.” 

‘Well, she’s the prettiest girl I’ve seen 
for a long time, and she’s got something to 
say worth hearing; not a simpering fool 
who makes eyes. She thinks I’m indus- 
trious, and I really mean to turn over a new 
leaf.” 

“ But she’s a poor parson’s daughter, and 
you—your people will expect you to——” 

“Hang my people! How can I help 


meeting Miss Heath and being civil to 


her? We can’t leave out the girls if we 
wanted to.” 

“We might go away.” 

“ Well, after to-morrow we might think 
of it. But you seem pretty far gone on 
Miss Chester.” 

‘Me! I hardly ever speak to her.” 

* That’s all very well, but she listens to 
everything you say as if you were a famous 
oracle,” 

“She has eyes only for Miss Digby.” I 
laughed heartily ; no, I was not so easily 
caught, Those deep blue eyes that only 
occasionally expressed much feeling, were 
attractive, but 1 was a poor man, and she 
was penniless. It was only honourable in 
me to devote myself to the tutor, and to 
try and save Maude from the poor Vicar’s 
daughter. 

“Well, we must keep our engagement 
for to-morrow. If the weather is fine, we 
will go up Ben Lawers, and the day after, 
Maude, we go on to—anywhere you like.” 

“Allright, Now let’s think of luncheon. 
By the way, I doubt if Miss Chester will 
ever get up. She looks so n 

‘You go by looks. Miss Chester is quite 
as plucky as your paragon.” 

I am generally a good sleeper, but that 
night I lay awake in deep meditation. 





ourselves. I could not doubt his being 
very hard hit, and as for myself, say what 
I might, that fair, quiet girl, with her lady- 
like ways, her gentle indolence, had some- 
how fixed herself in my imagination— 
surely not my heart? It was absurd ; it 
was entirely my fault, not hers. I did 
not believe, in spite of Maude’s words, that 
she thought about me at all. I was poor, 
I could not marry ; what business had I to 
make love? Bat I had not made love, I 
argued ; love had come entirely unbidden ; 
it was absurd, atrocious ; there was nothing 
left to me but flight! 

The ascent of Ben Lawers must be made 
—weather permitting—I could not let 
Maude go alone; but after that, whether 
he stayed or no, I would take my depar- 
ture, and forget that sweet, Madonna-like 
face, the deep blue eyes, the few gentle 
words, the small, white, soft hands. Let 
me suffer, but let not my cowardice bring 
pain to one of earth’s angels, Before I fell 
asleep I knew that I was beaten, that I 
loved that girl desperately—loved her in 
spite of having said nothing to her but 
the most ordinary commonplace sentences. 
Happily, she did not love me; once gone, 
she would not even send a thought after 
me, and perhaps some day a rich man— 
perhaps a wretched old money-bag of a 
Don—would propose to her, and she would 
find her life of hard work over. 

So man proposes, but-—— 

Something was the matter with the read- 
ing party and the two tourists the next 
day. We talked a good deal on board the 
little steamer that took us to the foot of 
Ben Lawers, at least, Maude and I talked ; 
we received the smiles of the other passen- 
gers with “sang froid,” who wondered how 
we could be going to toil up Ben Lawers 
in this heat. A storm was coming on; if 
we did not hurry we should miss the return 
steamer, and so on. 

The tutor was certainly not herself. 
I tried to find out, and only by chance hit 
on the remedy for her silent abstraction. 

“We are going on to-morrow,” I said. 
“Tt’s time we both returned home.” 

She became happy and talkative at once. 

“Ah! we stay a little longer. We have 
to get through several more books. Miss 
Digby is very anxious, over-anxious, about 
her progress. You see, her future career 
depends upon it,” 

“Ah,” I said to myself, ‘the tutor has 
found out. Perhaps Miss Digby has a soft 


I spot somewhere, though she is such a 


saw that Maude and I had made fools of , masterful little thing, and the tutor knows 
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Maude means nothing, and that he is too 
rich for her. I see it all; she doesn’t 
suspect me!” 

After that the air cleared up. The tutor 
became cheerful, Miss Digby seemed in 
high spirits, and asked us cheerfully about 
our plans, and Miss Chester—my White 
Rose—for the first time allowed me to 
hand her off the boat, for usually she was 
like a choice morsel of Dresden china, and 
defied approach. 

On landing, we met a man who suggested 
our taking a long, circuitous round to reach 
the top of the mountain, and soon after 
another Highlander gave us just the oppo- 
site advice, and smiled at the idea of doing 
anything else but going straight up. 

‘*Which shall it be?” I asked of the 
ladies. 

“Straight up, of course,” said Miss 
Digby, and of course Maude would have 
scorned any other path after that decision. 

Maude was the puzzle. To see him 
going up a steep mountain-side, where long 
grass alternately with swampy bog and 
rough stones made the ascent more tedious 
and tiring, was a sight I had never ex- 
pected to see. Miss Digby was the life of 


the party. Her manner seemed to say: “It’s 


for the last time, so no matter being gay.” 

Those two kept ahead. 

I followed with the tutor and my Rose ; 
but even she talked more than usual, asked 
about my future plans, wondered if we 
should ever meet again, supposed not. I 
answered as if she were only a pleasant 
acquaintance. I was determined not to 
add her pain to my own; we could never 
marry, 80 why—why pass over the border 
of conventionality ? 

About this time Miss Heath began to 
flag; the climb was a very stiff one, and 
our tutor turned round every three minutes 
to admire the view, a bad sign when 
climbing. 

“This is a steep pull,” she said, anxiously. 
“T shall have to wait for you.” 

“T will wait with you,” said Miss Chester, 
but her blue eyes looked regretfully towards 
the summit, still, however, invisible. 

“No, certainly not, Rosamond. Look, the 
others are far ahead ; you two must catch 
them. up and return to me. I would much 
rather you went on.” Her tone seemed to 
imply, “They cannot be left alone.” I 
felt sincere pity for the tutor, and began 
to walk on, and, to my intense pleasure and 
pain, I found Miss Chester at last decided 
to accompany me. She relapsed into silence 
as we climbed always higher. 





The stormy clouds began to gather slowly 
as we approached the summit, the heat 
was oppressive, the way a little uncertain, 
the other two provokingly energetic. 

“We must overtake them,” said Miss 
Chester, looking anxiously above ; “‘ there is 
going to be a storm.” As she spoke, a 
cold blast seemed to sweep towards us ; 
instead of the hot air we had felt below, a 
glacial hurricane whirled round us. The 
change was so sudden as to be almost 
miraculous. Now the thunder rolled among 
the mountain-tops, and forked lightning 
zigzagged across the sky. Miss Chester 
looked anxiously up into my face. 

‘‘ Let us find shelter behind a rock,” I 
suggested, 

_ “No, no, let us go on; Miss Digby 
ices” 

“ What?” 

“Afraid of thunder! We are near the 
top now; see, there it is, and they are 
pausing.” 

“Give me your hand,” I said, “it is 
steep here ; we shall go quicker.” 

She obeyed ; she did not show any fear, 
only anxiety to reach her friend. “ Miss 
Heath will be expecting us,” she added ; 
“why do they not return ?” 

Why, indeed! I felt indignant with 
Maude; what could he be thinking of ? 
We pressed on towards them, but the wind 
made the last few yards difficult. I looked 
towards Maude, and saw that he was close 
to the edge of the mountain, which at the 
summit slopes suddenly and almost sheer 
down upon the north side. 

Something is the matter. Miss Chester, 
almost beaten by the wind, sees this too, 
and turns pale, Maude is stooping cver 
Miss Digby, who is sitting down. 

“What is the matter?” cries Miss 
Chester, and all her calmness disappears. 
As she runs forward Maude moves aside, 
and we see what that something is—Miss 
Digby has fainted. 

* Rose!” cried Miss Chester, running 
towards her friend. In her eagerness she 
trips over a stone, half saves herself before 
I can get up to her, then slips again and 
overbalances herself over the steep edge. 

To describe my feelings at this moment 
is impossible. 1 hear Maude’s exclamation 
of “only a sprained ankle.” Is it for uhat 
my White Rose has killed herself? In 
another moment I am at the edge, and 
push Maude aside and dare to look down. 
The descent is steep, but it is a grass slope ; 
the tarn is not below this portion of the 
mountain, but the plateau is far down. I 
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see nothing for the first moment in the 
blinding hail which is stinging my face, 
then below I see her falling, and, merciful 
Providence, some way below lies a patch of 
frozen snow, which, lying on this north 
side and seldom touched by the sun’s beams, 
has not melted since it fell. My White 
Rose is stopped by snow ! 

For fear of slipping I use every precaution. 
I dare not run down in case of sending 
down loose stones, or giving her another 
impetus downward. 

In a few seconds I am beside her; her 
eyes are closed. I call out in an agony of 
fear: ‘“ Miss Chester—Rose—my darling.” 
Then her eyes open and I feel that I have 
betrayed myself, and said the words I never 
meant to say. I feel sure she has heard, 
by the colour which comes into her face. 

** Are you hurt?” I say, kneeling down. 
* Don’t move yet, take my stick.” 

“TIT was only giddy, not fainting,” she 
said. “Help me to get up; how could I 
have been so stupid? But, Rose, what is the 
matter with her?” 

“ Nothing serious, a sprained foot. We 
will go back ; take my arm.” 

Miss Chester’s blue eyes look up into my 
face with a strange, sad, puzzled expression. 
I know I must explain—apologise—as she 
is forced to lean against me. 

** Will you forgive me? I forgot myself 
—I—I meant to keep my secret, but I could 
not help myself. It was an unguarded 
moment, forgive me. Rose, my White Rose, 
I love you so much, and yet I have no 
right to speak as did. We are both poor, 
we—you may not even care forme. I am 
not as fortunate as Maude, with his income 
and his expectations.” 

“Ts it poverty?” said Miss Chester, 
smiling, and she did not take her hand 
away. 

“ Yes, nothing else on earth, but you 
will understand. Come back now and 
forgive me this one happy moment. Can 
you walk now?” 

She looked round and smiled. 

“Look, the storm has gone away,” she 
said. ‘Yes, I can climb up now; but wait 
a moment, I have dropped my rose.” 

I had not seen she had worn one, but 
there it lay on the snow. I picked it up 
for her, and gave it back, a little jealous at 
her remembering it. Was it a present 
from a lover ? 

“Do you know its name?” she said, 
quietly, and I felt angry at her calmness. 

‘““No. I care more for its generic 
name than its special one,” 





‘And I more for its special than its 
generic. It is called William Allan 
Richardson.” 

I paused and looked at her again. 

“Oh, my White Rose, do you mean it ?” 

She nodded. 

“ Bat,” I explained, ‘“ I—we are—never 
mind prudence, then, if you love me.” 

We were alone. Maude was not looking 
over the edge; he must have seen us 
begin to climb up. I knelt down, and 
like a knight of old, I kissed her hand. 

“My darling, will you wait for me as I 
for you till——” 

“You should not love a poor girl,” she 
said. 

** But I do—none other.” 

“Oh!” she said, with a little gasp, 
“T am glad they didn’t tell you—forgive 
me, but —I can’t help it, I am not poor, 
it’s Rose Digby.” 

‘Not poor!” 

“T mean not very poor—I have enough 
for two, only—I must finish my terms at 
college, and you must—eat your dinners.” 

Need I add more—about ourselves. 

We reached the top and found the other 
two extremely quiet. The fainting had 
not been serious, but the sprain was bad 
enough to require my help to get Miss 
Digby down to rejoin her tutor. In one 
of the pauses—for it was hot, the sun having 
shone forth again—Maude whispered : 

“‘T say, Richardson, could you believe 
such a thing? She really cares about me, 
and when she’s done the Tripos and all 
that rubbish she’ll become Mrs. Maude.” 

‘You are a lucky fellow,” I said. 

The next pause that occurred Maude 
began again : 

“T say, Richardson, I wish you had 
taken a fancy to the other Rose. My Rose 
says she’s as rich as she’s pretty.” 

“ Hadn’t you better change, then ?” 

“As if I would! But what will the 
tutor say?” 

I have no space here to record what the 
tutor said of or to our Two Summer Roses, 
but none of us forgot the ascent of Ben 
Lawers, and I may add that for once a 
woman conquered, for Maude became an 
energetic man in spite of riches. 





AMONG THE AUTUMN LEAVES, 
CHAPTER I 


WHERE there happens to be a marked 
physical contrast between kinsmen, a 
difference of opinion, leading to sharp 
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antagonism of will, seems to emphasize it. 
Anthony Haywood and his nephew, Cyril, 
as they stood one on either side of the fire- 
place in the library of Lantworth House, 
constituted a case in point. They had 
come to the verge of a quarrel which, for 
the younger man, might easily have mo- 
mentous consequences. There was no 
indication of yielding, and the strained 
relations shown in the attitude of the dis- 
putants helped to give prominence to 
outward unlikeness, 

The master of the wide and unentailed 
Lantworth estates was a thin, bowed man, 
who, in days before care or disappointment 
had bent him, must have been a con- 
spicuous figure in any assembly by reason 
of his height. Cyril Haywood had no pre- 
tensions to more than the average number 
of inches. He was sturdy and thick-set— 
an awkward customer for light-weights in 
a wrestling ring. The uncle had aquiline 
features, a dark complexion, and black 
eyes. He could have passed for a native 
of the South of Europe, and with the 
greater facility because he spoke the Latin 
tongues with the freedom of one who had 
epent much time in Italy and Spain. His 
heir presumptive had a thoroughly Anglo- 
Saxon presentment — rugged, homely 
features, a well-groomed fiaxen beard, 
glossy brown hair, frank blue eyes. 

“Is that your last word, uncle?” he 


asked, quietly, though every nerve was 
quivering. 
“ Yes, itis. I did not know that I was 


in the habit of saying one thing and mean- 
ing another, or of swinging about like a 
weathercock at the bidding of the breeze 
of a boy’s passion.” 

The ruddy tint deepened in the whole- 
some brown of Cyril’s countenance, It 
was a calculated insult, and he had a hard 
task to rein in fiery feelings and remember 
the duty of at least practising forbearance 
with a benefactor. 

“You must please let me believe, sir, 
that at three-and-twenty I know my own 
mind, and am stable in a choice,” he said. 

“That is so much the worse. I gave 
you credit for more sound sense ; I thought 
you were a reasonable young fellow, with, 
perhaps, a touch of gratitude about you. 
It appears that I was mistaken.” 

“Not with regard to the latter, sir. I 
can never forget what I owe to you—care 
of my orphanhood, education, everything.” 

“An empty sentiment, denied in the 
deed.” 

“And if I could see my way to please 





you now I would, There is just one thing 
I cannot do. I have asked Miss Berring 
to marry me, and she has—has not re- 
fused ;” he stumbled a little here, keeping 
always a strict account with veracity ; ‘and 
I love her. She is a girl of a thousand.” 

“Of course,” interpolated the other, drily. 

“Once you knew her you would think 
the same. I cannot undertake to draw 
back and lose my whole life’s happiness, 
and have a miserable memory of cowardice 
and treachery all through my days. Step 
into my shoes, sir, for a minute. Would 
you do it?” 

Cyril’s glance was one of direct challenge. 
An impulse of new courage had come to 
him ; he spoke in earnest, resonant tones. 

A curious pause seemed to fall in the 
room. The fire, which was already grateful 
in spite of the last kiss of the Indian 
summer on the woods without, crackled 
noisily in the grate, and the slow stroke o 
a timepiece came faintly to the ear; there 
was no other sound. As he waited, the 
young man could have fancied that a spasm 
of pain crossed his uncle’s face. 

But when Anthony Haywood spoke it 
was to offer an ultimatum. He did not 
deign to notice the impetuous appeal. 

“Tf that is so, argument is wasted,” he 
said. “I hope you grasp the situation, or 
think you do, that is all. Gratifying your 
whim means the sacrifice of your prospects 
here. I admit you have it in your power 
to act as you please, I cannot control 
you. Your father, in spite of your impro- 
vidence, left a few thousands, and the 
interest has just about kept you in pocket- 
money. If you want to try love in a 
cottage, and your adventuress——” 

“No, sir; I beg your pardon.” 

“The word shall be waived; it is no 
matter. If Miss Berring sees fit to abet 
you in the folly, you will no doubt be able 
to meet a baker’s bill for two. But you 
need not expect to own an acre of my land 
or touch a guinea of my gold. You must 
judge if a fair face is worth its price. If 
you drop the idea, and in due time become 
a suitor at the Manor and succeed, as I 
should fully anticipate, I will promise to 
make your future absolutely sure. You 
shall stand in for a big slice, even in the 
event of my marrying. It shall be yours 
on your wedding-day by deed of gift. I 
have told Sir Luke Rayner as much. But, 
be obstinate, and the sooner you pack from 
under my roof the better. Your fate is in 
your own hands. Take a good long ride 
and think about it.” 
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The final fragment of counsel had a 
remote reflex of old kindness. Habit was 
stronger than anger, and up to yesterday 
there was no breach in the cordial and 
contented agreement between uncle and 
nephew. Moreover, the look of trouble 
which was gradually swallowing up that 
of affronted pride on Cyril’s face was calcu- 
lated to minimise harshness. It was 
sufficiently plain that he would suffer, 
whatever was his last decision. He stood 
where roads divided, and there was 
difficulty in following either track. 

The talk was at an end. Anthony 
Haywood turned on his heel, and went toa 
desk at the oriel to attack his waiting 
correspondence. His nephew, crushing 
down rebellious words that could only ac- 
centuate the strife, walked back into the 
breakfast-room, and from thence over the 
lawn to the stables. A canter would refresh 
him, and past experience endorsed his 
uncle’s advice. He could study his problems 
best on horseback. 

But he rode straight to peril’s home. If he 
was tosave himself from exile and disinherit- 
ance, he must learn to shun the far crest of 
Park Hill, and the bridle-way that led 
through a leafy wilderness to the old Dale 
Bridge. A quaint, gabled homestead peeped 
out amongst the trees, Its tenant was a 
farmer's widow. The land once attached had 
been alienated through successive purchases 
by rival squires. Mrs, Campden had a life 
proprietorship of the house. She widened 
a narrow income by letting a suite of apart- 
ments to summer and autumn migrants 
from the metropolitan maelstrom, forty 
miles away. Her visitors this season were 
three ladies, one of whom was a confirmed 
invalid, and never went further than the 
old-fashioned garden. Mrs. Berring had 
encountered the accident that had killed 
her husband, and filled her own years with 
pain, while driving, and she could not now 
be tempted to enter a pony chaise. Both 
her sister and her daughter were devoted 
attendants, and did theirroaming separately. 
This was how Cyril’s acquaintance with 
Marjorie Berring had commenced. He 
had returned from a ramble through the 
Austrian Tyrol in the company of an old 
Marlborough tutor, and within a week he 
had hopelessly lost his heart. 

“T am afraid I have missed my turning, 
and it is all so wild hereabouts, so pretty | 
but so wild, too; could you, please, direct | 
me to Fair Lawn?” a fresh, young voice | 
had asked, with just a trace of defensive | 
hauteur in its accents. 








The young man was wandering through 
his uncle’s preserves with a gun under his 
arm. He met the glance of the violet eyes, 
and admired their soft witchery. Their 
expression was anxious, and yet mixed with 
amusement at their owner’s predicament. 
Who this dainty creature in the grey walk- 
ing costume was, he had not the faintest idea. 
The last people domiciled at Fair Lawn 
had been as hideously vulgar as, according 
to his friend and gossip, Mrs. Campden, 
they were rich. The girl who sought his 
guidance breathed a native refinement in 
every pose and gesture, 

“ With pleasure,” he said; “but you 
are a long way from Dale Bridge, and are 
going from Fair Lawn instead of to it. 
The ground is all so much alike between 
this and the high road to Lantworth, that 
it is easy to blunder. Of course it is home 
tome. I could make this minute for any 
spot I pleased, and reach it by the shortest 
cut, Unless it were after dark. I would 
rather not attempt the feat then.” 

They went on side by side, chatting the 
commonplaces of strangers, and to Cyril 
the changing gold of the autumn leaves 
had become the hue of romance. His 
companion soon assured him that she had 
recognised her path. Cyril urged that 
there was still a chance of renewed be- 
wilderment in a maze of footways, and 
begged leave to see her past the spot. 
With a perfectly polite and a pretty 
reserve, she consented ; and then, at the 
point where all doubt of the route ceased, 
he lifted his hat, and ssid ‘good morning.” 

The adventure in the woods had begun 
the record of a love idyll. Line upon line 
had been added, until, this fresh October 
day, Cyril rode out of Lantworth Park pur- 
posing, as a rash young man occasionally 
will, to lose the world for love. 

He had resolved to defy the consequences 
long before his stout cob, Donald, carried 
him to the ridge of Park Hill. The question 
that remained was, “ Would Marjorie accept 
the sacrifice?” He had his fears, 

The forecast of her attitude was justified 
in the issue of the journey. It seemed of 
bright omen that he should overtake her 
under the trees of the plantation that shut 
out the view of the house from the hill 
summit. But when he came to dismount 
and lead his horse and accompany Marjorie, 
and when he told his story, his struggling 
hopes were soon dashed. 

‘*To me two things stand out clearly,” 
said Marjorie; ‘ you owe your uncle every 
consideration for what you tell me he has 
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done for you, and he objects to—to what | 


you suggest,” 

“Yes,” It was a gloomy monosyllable. 

“Then I cannot give you the answer you 
wish, Mr. Haywood.” 

The utterance was firm and even, though 
the yirl’s colour had fled, and her eyes had 
filled with pain. 

“But I have a right, surely, to choose 
for myself?” 

“T will not be the cause of a family 
feud.” 

“ You cannot tell me you do not care?” 

“ No—o. But I shall try to forget you. 
I was wrong to let things drift. Oh, I see 
it now! It is too late to undo the past. 
But we may shape the future more wisely.” 

“‘Pshaw!” cried Cyril, in an access of 
anger, ‘‘I am to be victimised for my own 
benefit. Robbed of what I value most in 
the world, so that I may not lose a few 
fields and a bank balance ; and those things 
may never be mine. Who knows?” 

The outburst came to a sudden con- 
clusion, fortunately for Marjorie. She was 
quivering from head to toot, and her forced 
calm threatened to forsake her. It was 
hard to put away sweet promise and look 
out on a grey sky stretching to the horizon. 
It was a bitter ordeal to disappoint Cyril. 

A slight, small figure approached through 
a wicket-gate. The indefinable air of old 
maidenliness was about the trim stuff dress, 
the exquisitely neat bonnet, the black 
gloves, the sober-hued “ tout-en-cas.” A 
fair face yet, touched with the reflex of 
some remote sorrow, glanced up at Cyril. 
A question was in the keen, blue-grey eyes. 
They travelled from his countenance to 
Marjorie’s, 

“T am coming, aunt. Mamma must 
want me. It is ashame to have stayed out 
so long. But these bright days are so 
tempting, and time flies,” 

* Yes, it does.” 

The words would have easily carried a 
meaning of satiric sort ; but neither listener 
construed them so. They were spoken in 
a strange, low tone with a wonderful sub- 
dued ring. What old joy-bells had echoed 
in the halls of memory? What was this 
light that came into the friendly gaze ? 

“There is a lesson in that copy-book 
aphorism for me, too,” said the young 
man, with an effort of jauntiness, which 
indifferently veiled his disgust. ‘I must 
be going. I should like to come to Fair 


He was addressing the new-comer and 
ignoring Marjorie. The girl felt that he 
meant to mark his disapproval and resent- 
ment, and she also knew that she had no 
right, after the choice, to be aggrieved at loss 
of privilege. She stood perfectly still, and 
seemed to be watching the sheen of sun- 
shine sliding between the great tree boles 
close ahead. 

What was Cyril waiting for? He looked 
at her wistfully, and a faint tinge kindled 
the dead alabaster of her cheeks. But she 
remained as rigid as a beautiful statue. 
He tightened his nearside stirrup, his foot 
went into it, in another second or two he 
was mounted. 

“‘ Good-bye,” he said. 

“Good-bye,” Marjorie’s dry lips mur- 
mured. 

And after a little preliminary curveting, 
Donald swept grandly away with his rider 
down into the dale. 


CHAPTER II, 


MANY a& chance word finds its billet and 
masters imagination. When Cyril Hay- 
wood, with unpremeditated presumption, 
invited his uncle to say if he would himself 
behave as he ordered Cyril to do it was 
apparently wasted effort; but the daring 
demand lingered with the determined 
guardian. He was powerless to put it 
from him. 

“Would you do it?” was a query that 
seemed to sound in the library as an under- 
tone to the scratching of the quill pen. It 
turned back the leaf of the years to a page 
that had opened in golden ink, and then 
had received a black “‘finis” set down in 
the characters of another’s will. When he 
was only a briefless barrister, and had no ex- 
pectation of inheriting the family fortune 
of a maternal kinsman, he had wooed and 
won only to be compelled to surrender. 
The girl had listened; her father in a 
towering rage had forbidden him the house. 
The charge of money-hunting was launched 
at his head. He was too indignant to play 
a waiting game. He wrote to his Amice 
offering to complete every arrangement, and 
marry her on the morrow of her attaining 
her legal majority. She replied that it 
was impossible thus rudely to break home 
ties. His only answer to that was a curt 
intimation that he was going abroad. 
Anthony Haywood had never after 





Lawn and inquire at first hand after friends. | 
Bat not to-day, Miss Wilkinson ; Donald, | 
here, disapproves of society calls.” 





exchanged a word with the woman he had 
sought as his wife. He was not exactly a 
pauper, though his slender patrimony had 
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been called ‘a beggar’s portion” by a rich 
City merchant. For ten years he was a 
nomad of the sunny South. Then un- 
expected wealth was his, and he came to 
England, and settled at Lantworth House, 
and adopted an orphan nephew. Marriage, 
he had decided by practice rather than by 
mental debate, was not for him. He kept 
a comfortable bachelor establishment and 
centred all his ambition in Cyril. He 
wished to see Cyril in Parliament, and 
cutting a good figure in the society that 
affects a capital S. To this end he had 
long since resolved that the young man 
must find his bride in a house with a 
county record ; and his own selection for 
Cyril was stately Margaret Rayner, in 
whose family a title had run for three 
centuries. 

For the second time in his career a 
thwarting line crossed cherished plans ; 
but he had resolved to sweep this last 
opposition summarily away. He did not 
believe that Cyril would hold out. 

“Would you do it?” He began to 
consider, and he had to grant that if he 
knew himself at all he would allow temper, 
if not love, to shipwreck self-interest. If 
the barrier to the match with Amice had 
existed in his own family circle the tides 
of passion would have beaten it down. 
The thought caused the furrows on his 
brow to deepen. Cyril might resemble 
him in the quality of unmanageableness. 
The contest might, after all, not end in 
victory. 

Letter-writing was work that went 
against the grain this morning, though for 
an hour or two he persevered. Several of 
his notes seemed, when read over, to be 
confused in diction. At last he abandoned 
clerical tasks, and, still with his nephew's 
question sticking like a bur to his medita- 
tions, he strolled through Lantworth to 
the Manor. He would see Sir Luke 


Rayner and enter upon definite proposals° 


for his daughter’s hand. The case should 
be brought to a crisis, and Cyril’s future 
should fall into one track or the other. 

T’ll not be played with,” he muttered. 

Bat Anthony Haywood found new 
chagrin awaiting him. He broached his 
subject only to see a regretful smile dawn 
upon Sir Luke’s face, 

“IT am afraid I must interrupt you, 
Haywood,” ssid his friend; “but Maggie 
has accepted her second cousin, Forsyth 
Rayner, of the Diplomatic Service, and the 
fact will be announced at once.” 

A card-castle had toppled over. The 





rebuffed master of Lantworth House 
smiled blandly in his turn as he tendered 
congratulations; but it was a grim and 
wrathful man who left the Manor pre- 
cincts. He considered that there had been 
treachery to a fair understanding ; but as 
he said so, speaking aloud where there 
were none to hear, as the lonely and the 
self-contained are apt to do, conscience 
pricked him. Had he not ordered Cyril 
to be disloyal to the sweetest thing on a 
sordid earth? Were not events conspiring 
to vindicate love’s right ? 

The path into the park curved sharply, 
and at the corner Anthony Haywood 
started and recoiled. Two women, one 
young, one middle-aged, and both comely, 
were crossing the green lane at right angles. 
They were in earnest conversation and 
did not look round. Fair Lawn was at the 
top of the glade they were following. This 
must be the girl that Cyril raved about, 
she was undeniably fair. But who was her 
companion ? 

“A trick of a fevered fancy,” he said, 
sharply. ‘This comes of walking in 
thought amongst old shadows.” 

He hurried on, and his vigorous step 
betokened a determination to get the better 
of a curious mood. In this he was aided 
by circumstances ; a telegram had arrived 
at Lantworth House, and its contents 
necessitated a run to town. He had to 
give evidence in a law-suit. 

It was two days before he returned, and 
then Cyril was packing. 

“ What is this ?” the uncle asked. 

“T am going away, sir. There are open- 
ings in Florida. I have a little capital.” 

‘* Bat why ?” 

“T cannot do as you wish. If Ido not 
marry Marjorie Berring, I will marry 
nobody.” 

Absolute gloom was in words and de- 
meanour. 

“Oh, indeed. Is a runaway match pro- 
jected ?” 

The sneer stung Cyril. 

“ No, sir, there is nothing of the kind,” 
he retorted. “If Marjorie and I were 
agreed we should act quite openly. I have 
yet to be shown who has any power of 
interference. You may consider, sir, that 
you have a moral right to spoil my life, and 
Marjorie—I beg her pardon, Miss Berring 
—joins youin the opinion. I must request 
permission to differ. That I am hopelessly 
in debt to you I know. I shall never 
forget the fact. But there are acknowledge- 
ments which in my view ought not to be 
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asked even in the name of gratitude. And 
the control of my future, which you demand, 
is one of them. I am leaving Lantworth 
that I may be free.” 

The steady dignity of the speech and the 
high spirit of the speaker, appealed to 
Anthony Haywood’s instinctive love of 
manliness and courage. He secretly 
honoured his rebellious nephew, but his 
words were cynical and harsh. 

“Some people’s idea of gratitude is to 
pay regard to the expressed wishes of 
goodwill. There is no doubt they are in 
error. You can judge so much better, and 
if I hear you correctly, Miss Berring knows 
how to lure you on to destruction. Girls 
of that sort generally do, She has refused 
you, I suppose, to make you burn your 
boats here and come again. ‘Then she will 
consent, and she expects that I shall come 
round later and accept the irrevocable.” 

Cyril had drawn a letter from his 
pocket, 

“Marjorie is not what you think her,” 
he said, hoarsely. ‘‘When I explained 
how the case stood she sent me about my 
business. I wrote that night and pleaded 
for reconsideration. This is Marjorie’s 
answer: ‘Dear Mr. Haywood, I cannot 
alter my decision. It seems to me that 
your duty is plain—to please your uncle.’ 
Read the whole letter, sir.” 

He forced it into his uncle’s hands. 
Mechanically Anthony Haywood glanced 
over the fine, flowing handwriting. A 
name caught his eye. He looked again, 
and his breath came hard and quick. 
Mystery was here, 

“You have had an advocate, let me tell 
you, in my dear aunt Amice,” the letter 
said ; “she thinksI shall be sorry. She was 
engaged once but her father objected and 
she broke it off, and is Miss Wilkinson still, 
as of course you know. After we met in 
the woods she spoke of it. She loves still, 
Iam sure. But the cases are not parallel, 
and I cannot help or alter my conclusion 
that my duty is to say no. Yes, the word 
is final. Please take it so. We leave Fair 
Lawn very soon. Your friend, Marjorie.” 

Cyril was astonished to hear his uncle 
groan : 

* Amice alive? They told me she was 
dead |” 

And then Anthony Haywood remem- 
bered the case he was trying. 

“Wait a bit, Cyril, my boy,” he said, 
with an utter change of tone, ‘don’t make 
any hasty arrangements. I have business 
at Fair Lawn.” 





A flash of intuition came to the young 
man, He had heard that there was 4 
romance in his uncle’s past, when Anthony 
Craig had not as yet inherited the Hay- 
wood property, and assumed for himself 
first, and for his chosen heir after, the Hay- 
wood name. Could it be that the brightest 
and best chapter remained to be written ? 

The sequel established the correctness of 
the guess, 

Anthony Haywood paid few visits. He 
had well earned his character of recluse. 
He had never met the Fair Lawn visitors. 
When he sent in his card to Miss Wilkin- 
son he wondered at his own eagerness. 

The door opened. A fragile woman, 
queenly of mien, was coming towards him. 
She paused and half drew back. His hand 
was extended, 

“ Amice !” 

Nineteen years had come and gone, but 
love had lived on in there two hearts. 
In the autumn-times of their days the old 
hope was to have its long delayed fruition. 
The hint of decay was in the russet and 
the gold of the woodland, but for the 
lovers the gladness of a vanishod spring- 
tide had tarried. 

“When I came back from Italy in 1880, 
I made enquiries, and my information was 
to the effect that you had met your death 
in an accident,” Anthony Haywood said. 

“ Ah; they were thinking of my sister ; 
it was in that year. Her life was despaired 
of. But she lives yet. You must be re- 
introduced ; and there is Marjorie.” 

“* My nephew Cyril’s bride to be.” 

Ts it so, Anthony !” 

“Tea 

Cyril did not go to Florida, A month 
after his uncle’s union with Amice Wilkin- 
son—which was in November—he stood at 
the altar with Marjorie Berring. 

“T am so glad I wrote that letter and 
put in about aunt,” the wife of a day blush- 
ingly confessed as she sped with her 
husband Romewards. “I wanted you to 
know that I should not really forget any 
more than aunt had forgotten. And it 
brought us into the sunshine.” 





ONE CHRISTMAS BY THE SEA, 


DWELLERS in inland towns, and those 
who only visit the sea-coast in summer, 
can form no adequate conception of the 
wild grandeur of the ocean when the 
storm king is abroad, and the fierce waves 
are dashing with relentless fury on the 
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shore. A gale in the North Sea or on 
the southern coast is imposing, but on the 
western coast, bordering on the English 
Channel, when the south-westerly gales 
sweep in from the Atlantic the sight is 
magnificent, and is much enhanced by the 
wild and rugged scenery which borders 
the Atlantic seaboard, 

The scene of my story partakes largely 
of the latter characteristic. Stretching 
away in the distance is a storm-scathed 
promontory, with a lonely lighthouse on 
its most southerly point, and beyond the 
great Atlantic Ocean, fading away into the 
dim distance, A wilder or a more desolate 
spot cannot be imagined, and yet the sight 
and sound which meet the eye and the ear 
are grand and impressive, 

Standing on the verge of the precipice, 
gazing out on to the now sleeping ocean, 
was a young man of about five-and-thirty. 
He was tall, strongly built, and fairly 
good-looking, and from his garb and 
bearing was evidently a sailor. 

The picture which the sea and sky pre- 
sented to him was calm and serene, and 
yet strangely portentous, The sea, though 
almost calm, rose and fell in long undu- 
lating swells, and broke with low, hollow 
moans on the shore, The sky overhead 
was clear and without a cloud; but away 
in the south-west masses of black clouds 
were gathering in dense packs, into which 
the sun had sunk, leaving a fiery glow 
behind it. 

Above, beneath, and around the great 
promontory large flocks of sea-birds 
wheeled and circled in a state of great per- 
turbation, uttering strange and plaintive 
cries, and mocking the eye with their rapid 
and ceaseless evolutions. 

The look down was tremendous; it 
made the head dizzy. For the first six or 
seven hundred feet the fall was almost 
perpendicular, and below that grim black 
rocks in shattered masses stretched out 
seaward for more than a mile, 

‘Looks queer, sir,” said a voice at his 
elbow, and the young man turned hastily 
round, 

“Ah, is that you, Reuben?” he ex- 
claimed. “Yes, as you say, it does look 
queer; we shall have a gale before the 
night is over.” 

“T always distrust a calm at this time 
o’ the year,” replied the coastguardsman. 

They stood for some minutes watching 
the dark clouds in the distance, and then 
the young sailor said : 

“'They’ve been a long while making up 





their minds, but I think they are coming 
now, Reuben.” 

‘Yes, sir; and if you don’t want a wet 
jacket you’d best make your way back to 
Durnstone as fast as you can.” 

“Till take your advice,” replied the 
bronzed young sailor, and, bidding a hasty 
adieu to the old coastguardsman, he turned 
and hastened back landward. 

What had induced this hasty retreat was 
a sudden and ominous alteration in the 
aspect of the sky. The great black clouds, 
which had been slowly piling themselves 
up in the distance, now started into life 
and motion. Large masses of low-flying 
scud, like skirmishers thrown out from the 
main army, came flying across the sea, 
driven hither and thither by a fierce gale. 

The youag man hastened on till he came 
to a modern-looking house, overlooking 
the town and harbour, and entering the 
door, closed it after him. 

‘Ts that you, George ?” asked a pleasant 
voice. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ we are going to 
have a rough night, and I only reached 
home just in time to escape the storm.” 

By this time George Culver had divested 
himself of his cap and overcoat, and 
entered a cosy, well-furnished room of 
the middle class type. It was a pleasant, 
cheerful-looking apartment, and contained 
a group which it was pleasant to look upon. 

There was Mrs. Culver, the young 
sailor’s wife, a charming young creature 
in the full bloom of womanhood, who 
sprang forward to meet him, and received 
in return a pleasant word and a sounding 
kiss; there was his mother, a beautiful 
old lady, with a placid, good-natured 
countenance, and a toddling child of two 
years old, who clung to his trousers and 
demanded to be “ tissed.” 

By this time the gale had swooped down 
upon land and sea with unprecedented 
violence, and the aspect of everything was 
changed. The great breakers, topped with 
white horses, came rolling into the bay 
and broke on the shore in angry fury. 
The sky was black as pitch, and the snow 
and sleet fell thicker and faster every 
minute, till all the more distant objects 
were obscured from view. 

Presently the snow ceased for a time, 
and then a wild and exciting scene was 
presented to the eye. The ocean was one 
great chaos of raging water, the portion 
of the mountainous billows that was not 
white with foam looking green and angry, 
A large ship, which an hour previously had 
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been running down Channel with her royals 
and skysails set, was now lying-to under 
a single storm-staysail, and the manner in 
which she pitched and lurched, one minute 
pointing her bowsprit up to the sky, and 
the next plunging into the trough of the 
sea, and almost disappearing from sight, 
rolling as she went till her yards almost 
touched the waves, was a sight to behold. 

The gale, which had every minute been 
increasing, was now blowing little short of 
a hurricane. Blast after blast, each one 
fiercer than the other, shook the doors 
and windows, and made the house shake 
and tremble to its foundation. Meantime 
the night had closed in, and darkness 
reigned on land and sea. Spite of the 
storm without, it was a cheerful and cosy 
scene that fell upon the retina of George 
Culver’s eye, as he sat in a large arm-chair, 
lazily sipping his tea. Notwithstanding 
that the shrill blast was roaring in the 
chimney, and wailing and shrieking outside 
the window, he felt at perfect ease. There 
would be no topsails to reef, no watch to 
keep, and no danger to encounter. He 
was not one to shirk danger when it was 
his duty to face it; but he was glad that 
duty did not call on him to do battle with 
the tempest that was now raging outside. 

The tea was over, the baby had been put 
to bed, and George, with his feet on the 
fender, and a glass of whisky toddy at his 
side, sat smoking his pipe and chatting 
with his wife and mother. 

Suddenly the report of a gun, swept to 
leeward by the impetuosity of the gale, 
was hurl d with violence against the doors 
and fron® windows of the house, and for 
some motments caused them to shake and 
rattle with the concussion. George Culver 
started up, dropping his pipe and nearly 
upsetting his toddy. 

His wife also started in alarm and asked, 
** What is it, George ?” 

George held up a warning finger and 
listened. A minute later another crashing 
thud set the windows and doors again 
rattling. 

“Oh, George! what can it be?” again 
asked the young wife. 

“It’s a ship in distress, darling,” he 
answered, and he was moving towards the 
door. 

“ You are not going out on such a night 
as this?” she pleaded. 

“ Yes, dear, if the lifeboat is going out I 
must goin her. You would not have me 
hang back when there are lives to be saved ? 
What would you say if I was out on the 





sands, and the chaps sat by their firesides 
and left me to perish ?” 

For a moment the beautiful girl stood 
almost abashed. Then she went up to 
him and wound her arms round his neck, 
and kissing him said, “ Go, George, go, and 
God be with thee and all who go with 
you!” 

“That’s my own brave Bessy,” he 
answered, kindly. ‘ We have all our duty 
to do, and mine, this night, is to go and 
save life if it’s the Lord’s will ;” and, kissing 
his wife and mother, he put on his water- 
proof and sou’wester and went out into the 
black night. 

When he had closed the door, he stood 
for a second or two to steady himself before 
he attempted to face the gale. The roaring 
of the wind and the hoarse beating of the 
waves on the shore deafened his ears, the 
snow and sleet were hurled in his face and 
almost blinded him; but with a steady 
effort he pushed on towards the little 
harbour. When he reached the turning 
which led down to the shore, he paused to 
take breath, and in the darkness he saw a 
figure coming in the opposite direction. It 
was evident that the man was steering 
very wildly, and had little command over 
himself, and was gesticulating frantically. 
He at once stepped forward, thinking the 
interposition of his stalwart form would 
check the onward progress of the coming 
man, and so it did, but the effect of the 
concussion was to send them both sprawling 
on the ground. 

Picking themselves up, they each said 
something apologetic, but neither heard 
what the other said, their words being 
drowned in the turmoil and roar of the 
storm. 

The scene as they commenced to descend 
towards the harbour was both grand and 
imposing; the great waves came rolling and 
tossing in from seaward in the wildest con- 
fusion till they came to the shoal water, 
then they rose up like a wall, and curling 
over came foaming and tossing up tha 
shore. The night and the sky were inky 
black, but away in the distance there was a 
bright red spot indicating the position of 
the wrecked ship, whose crew were burning 
a flare to indicate her whereabouts. 

They passed on to the low pier that 
sheltered the fishing-craft belonging to the 
port, where a group of fishermen and 
sailors were congregated. 

“Ah! Captain George,” cried the cox- 
swain of the lifeboat. ‘I’m main glad to 
see thee ; be thee going to help us?” 
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‘“‘ Yes, Jacob,” answers George. 

‘If thee goes out in this gale thee’ll 
never see Durnstone again,” said one of the 
bystanders. 

“Thee needn’t come, lad, unless thee 
likes ; there’s plenty as will,” replied the 
coxswain. “And now, lads, who's going 
to volunteer ?” 

George at once stepped out, and was 
followed by about twenty others. The 
coxswain selected his men, the cork jackets 
were served out, and the crew descended 
into the lifeboat. She was hauled out to 
the pier-head, the line was let go, the lugs, 
close-reefed, were set, and the gallant little 
craft sped away out into the open sea on 
her errand of mercy. 


When her husband had departed, Bessy 
Culver and her mother sat for some time 
in silence, listening to the howling of the 
storm, and the beating of the hail and 
sleet against the windows. It is true they 
were surrounded by every comfort the 
heart could wish for; the lamp burned 
brightly, the curtains were close drawn, 
and the room was warm and cosy, but all 
these brought no comfort to the young 
wife’s mind. 

The noise of the gale outside was now 
so great that talking was almost im- 
possible ; they tried reading, but that failed, 
for again and again when a stronger blast 
struck the house they paused to listen. 

The night wore on ; eleven, twelve, and 
now one o'clock had been struck by the 
timepiece that stood on the mantelpiece ; 
but the two women continued their pain- 
ful vigil. The elder Mrs, Culver had sug- 
gested going to bed ; but Bessy would not 
hear of it. Apart from her anxiety, she 
said she could not sleep in such a storm. 

None but those who have been similarly 
situated, none but those who have been 
watching hour by hour for the return of 
their dear ones, whom they know are 
exposed to the pitiless fury of the storm, 
can realise the agony of hope and fear, of 
anxiety and suspense, which racked the 
minds of those two lone women, as the 
hours passed, and no tidings came of the 
return of the lifeboat. 

After a time, Mrs, Culver began to doze, 
and then Bessy, wearied with her watching, 
dozed off too, and she also slept peacefully. 

The storm ccntinued ; the wind howled 
and shrieked; the huge waves, every 
minute growing more mountainous, fell 
with hoarse roars on the rocks below; but 
Bessy slept on, disturbed only by wild and 





confused dreams. She fancied she was on 
board a wrecked vessel, exposed to the full 
fury of the pitiless storm ; she was cold and 
numbed, the vessel was rapidly breaking 
up, and death stared her in the face. 
Suddenly there was a cry of, “A boat! A 
boat! The lifeboat!” Yes, there in the 
murky twilight of a December morning, 
struggling on, spite of the howling wind 
and raging sea, came the gallant little craft, 
now rising on the top of a mountainous 
billow, and then disappearing in the trough 
beneath ; but still ever onward to the rescue. 
Of a sudden she gave a plunge and went 
down like a porpoise diving. The young 
wife awoke with a start and a cry, she looked 
about wildly, but there was the lamp still 
burning brightly, and though the fire had 
smouldered. down, the atmosphere of the 
room was warm and pleasant. It was 
only a dream ; but it gave her thoughts an 
unpleasant turn. What if this dream was 
a revelation, and some misadventure had 
befallen the lifeboat ? What if her husband 
was numbered among the dead? A cold 
feeling crept into her heart, the anguish of 
this thought was insupportable, and she 
groaned in spirit. 

She sat there with her heart, as it were, 
shrinking within her. Should she never 
see him again ; never hear the tones of his 
dear voice; never more look upon his 
handsome face, or feel his loving arms 
about her ? 

The clock struck six ; how long the hours 
seemed : would the night never end ; would 
the day never break? The hours went on, 
and at last morning and daylight came. 
All Durnstone was astir early, for the news 
of the non-return of the lifeboat had spread 
rapidly overnight, and everybody was 
anxious to know what the morning would 
bring. But the news that came up from 
the harbour was not encouraging. No- 
thing could be seen of the wreck nor yet of 
the lifeboat, and the poor young wife 
sat by her untasted breakfast, dazed and 
sorrow-stricken. This one night of horror 
and suspense had altered her wonderfully. 

Old Mrs. Culver had been hopeful up to 
this point, but, when the intelligence came 
from the harbour, that nothing could be 
seen of either the lifeboat or the wreck, 
she seemed suddenly to give way, and it 
was now Bessy’s turn to act the part of 
consoler. 

‘*You are sure,” she said, in answer to 
Bessy’s rather poor attempts at consolation, 
“that they are not keeping anything back 
from us? It’s a mistake if they do; 
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nothing can be worse than the fears and 
pains with which our own imagination fills 
up the interval of suspense, when we sit 
and watch away the weary hours, till 
doubts and fears have grown into the too 
painful certainty. I would rather know 
the worst at once,” 

** Yes, dear, so would IJ, and I think I 
shall go up on to the head and eee for 
myself.” 


We must now take a step backward, 
that we may follow the fortunes of George 
Culver and the crew of the Durnstone 
lifeboat. The wreck was evidently on ihe 
outer ledge of the Bilstone Rocks, and 
three miles dead in the wind’s eye. But 
the boat was a weatherly craft, and was 
beautifully handled by the coxswain, and 
during the first half-hour she made good 
way towards the wreck, which was 
plainly distinguishable by the lurid light 
of the flare. 

As they drew nearer, the danger of her 
position, and the difficulty there would be 
in getting near her, became painfully 
evident ; surrounded as she was, not only 
by a chaotic mass of tossing breakers, but 
by sunken rocks which on so dark a night 
no skill could avoid. It was a dangerous 
place to approach in daylight and calm 
weather, but it was doubly sc uow the 
night was dark and the gale had risen 
almost to a hurricane. 

All had gone well up to this point, but 
now the snow began to fall in heavy blind- 
ing masses, and the area of their vision 
became confined to within a few feet of the 
boat. This had lasted more than half an 
hour without the slightest break, the boat 
made shorter and shorter tacks, and the 
coxswain was evidently getting anxious, 
and peered steadfastly into the darkness 
in the hope of getting a sight of the object 
of his search. 

George Culver was anxious, too; his 
nautical instincts told him that going on 
thus blindly in the dark, without knowing 
what peril the next moment might bring 
them, was full of danger, and, placing his 
two hands to his mouth, he shouted : 

“Best let her come round, Jacob. 
We must be getting close in with the 
rocks,” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded the coxswain, 
as he placed the tiller hard-a-lee, ‘ pass the 
word. Ready about !” 

The words had hardly issued from his 
lips, when there was a crash and a cry, 
and the next instant George Culver 





and the rest of the crew were struggling 
in the water. 


Bilstone Head at the best of times 
presents a bleak and barren prospect, but 
on this Christmas morning its appearance 
was more desolate than ever. ‘ha snow 
which had fallen so heavily during the 
night rendered progression very difficult, at 
least Bessy Culver found it so, as she toiled 
wearily up to the plateau on which the 
lighthouse stood, and gazed out on the 
vast chaos of maddened waters that lay 
before her. To see those raging billows 
come foaming in from seaward, and realise 
that her husband was then exposed to their 
mad fury, caused the last spark of hope to 
die out in her heart. 

Presently a group of fishermen and 
coastguards standing on the verge of the 
precipice attracted her attention, and she 
pushed on towards them. As soon as her 
approach was noticed one of the men 
advanced to meet her. 

“This is no place for thee, dearie,” he 
said, kindly. ‘ Thee’d best get whome as 
quick as thee can.” 

“What is it, Holdstock? What are 
they doing ” 

The man hesitated for a moment, and 
then replied, ‘‘ They’s getting up t’ bodies ! ” 

“For Heaven’s sake tell me what you 
mean?” she exclaimed. 

“T’ bodies o’ t’ men as went in t’ life- 
boat!” he replied. 

She stood for a moment dazed and 
stricken, then she suddenly threw up her 
arms and fell prone on the snow. 

Late the next day, Bessie Culver awoke 
from a long and profound sleep. The 
medical man who had been called in had 
deemed it necessary to administer a very 
strong narcotic. 

The apothecary had ventured on a large 
dose of the drug, and Bessy’s slumbers had 
continued for many hours ; but at length 
she awoke, pale, languid, and sick, with her 
ideas all confused, and yet her heart not 
the less ill at ease. ‘‘Is that you, dear ?” 
she said, faintly, gazing towards the window, 
at which some one was standing, and over 
which the shades of evening were coming 
dim and fast. 

Mrs. Culver approached the bed, and 
Bessy asked eagerly but mournfully: ‘“ Is 
there any news? What have you got to 
tell me?” 

Mrs. Culver smiled a kindly, gentle smile, 
saying : “Can you be brave?” 

“ Tell me,” cried the young wife, “is he 
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dead?” ‘There was no answer, and she 
fainted. 


We left George Culver and the crew of 
the lifeboat struggling in the water, ex- 
posed to as heavy a sea as ever came rolling 
in from the Atlantic. When he rose up 
after the first plunge, his heart sank within 
him. Desolate, indeed, and nearly devoid 
of hope, had the situation become. It is 
true that the cork jacket would keep him 
afloat, and consequently there was no need 
for exertion. But the cold was intense, the 
wind was violent and piercing, rendering it 
doubly penetrating. As to his position, he 
had not the least idea of it. To a certain 
extent he could understand his bearing ; 
he knew that the open sea was to windward, 
and the land under his lee, that was all. 
What had caused the destruction of the life- 
boat was equally inexplicable. 

It was a horrible situation. The snow 
continued to fall, the wind howled, and 
the sea roared, 

““God help me!” he murmured, as he 
floated on in the darkness. 

Time went on; the storm showed no 
sign of abatement, the snow, if anything, 
fell thicker and faster, while the air was 
filled with the mingled sound of the thunder- 
ing of the waves and the howling of the 

ale. 

. Presently, in the midst of a terrific 
squall, the snow ceased, the clouds broke, 
and the light of the moon streamed down 
full upon him, showing more plainly the 
angry and menacing aspect of the sea, 
while above him, and not half a mile 
distant, was Bilstone Head, and the light- 
house beaming like a star of hope in the 
distance. 

He swam on, now buried in the foaming 
crest of a great billow, and now sinking 
into the awful gulf beneath. A situation 
more painful and perilous had, perhaps, 
never before been experienced by mortal 
man. At last the crisis came, riding on 
the top of an enormous billow, its green 
crest curling over and bursting into a 
cataract of foam, growling hoarsely like a 
sea monster eager for its prey, as it hurried 
him on towards the rocks. No words can 
describe the confusion of thought and 
feeling which passed through the young 





sailor's mind as he was hurled forward, 
tossed and beaten, on the crest of that 
ruthless sea. When the sea receded, an 
unconscious form lay on the rocks with its 
pale face upturned towards the heavens. 


It was a sweet, patient face that looked 
down on that of Bessy Culver, as she lay 
in her snow-white bed with her large, blue 
eyes gazing up at it. 

“ Joy, they say, never kills, Bessy,” said 
Mrs. Culver. ‘Can you bear to hear some 
good news?” 

“News! Tell me, what is it? I can 
bear anything but suspense,” cried Bessy, 
excitedly. 

“T cannot tell you if you excite your- 
self in this way.” 

‘Well, I will be calm, only tell me is 
George safe?” 

“Yes,” said the poor mother, clasp- 

ing Bessy to her heart. “Thank God, 
yes!” 
, Yes, it was indeed true. Though cold 
and exposure had rendered him seriously 
ill, yet with care and attention the medical 
man said there was nothing to prevent his 
speedy recovery. 

“Where is he ?” asked Bessy. 

“Up at the lighthouse,” replied Mrs. 
Culver. ‘“ But Dr. Austin is going to bring 
him down presently. 

“Let me go to him!” cried Bessy, 
excitedly, and she rose up, but Mrs, Culver 
put her back. 

‘No, no, child, you must keep quiet.” 

But Bessy was imperative, and she was 
allowed to get up and dress herself, 

Never had the young wife looked lovelier 
than she did as she sat in her little drawing- 
room waiting the arrival of her husband. 
Her blue eyes twinkled like two stars, her 
long lashes resting on her slightly flushed 
cheeks, 

At this moment a carriage stopped at 
the door, the next instant George Culver 
entered the room, supported by Dr. Austin 
and Reuben Homershan the coastguards- 
man, 

The young wife rose up with a cry 
and held out her arms, the next she was 
clasped in those of her husband, and was 
weeping a passion of joyous tears on his 
bosom. 
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TABLE OF EVENTS, 1889-1890. 


SEPTEMBER, 1889. 


3.—Very sudden death near Chamounix of Mr. 
J. B. Firth, M.P., Deputy Chairman of the 
County Council of London. 

5.—Disastrous fire at the Maurice Wood Colliery, 
near Penicuick, Midlothian, only two 
escaping out of the sixty-four men below. 

Mr. Chaplin, M.P., appointed President of 
the new Board of Agriculture. 
6.—Terrible explosion at a cartridge manufactory 
at Antwerp, more than a hundred persons 
being killed, and many others badly hurt. 
Police raid upon the Newmarket Club, 319, 
Strand, and many arrests made. 

9.—The race from Putney to Mortlake for £1,000 
andthe Championship of the World, between 
H. E. Searle, of New South Wales, and 
W. O’Connor, the well-known Canadian 
scenller, easily won by the Australian in 
22 min. 42 secs. This fine young oarsman 
died at Adelaide on his way home shortly 
after. 

11.—Tbe Doncaster St. Leger resulted in the very 
easy victory of the Duke of Portland’s 
famous horse, Donovan, who beat Miguel, 
Davenport, and nine others. 

16.—Termination of the Great Strike of the many 
thousand dock and other labourers at the 
jast End, and work generally resumed. 
This very serious controversy lasted tive 
weeks, and was only brought to a conclusion 
by the men’s demands being practically 
conceded in full. 

17.—At Bow Street Police Court, George John- 
stone, proprietor of the Newmarket Club, 
Strand, sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment for keeping a common gaming 
house. 

Mr. Chamberlain addressed a great meeting 
of Liberal Unionists at Huddersfield on 
Irish Home Rule. 

19.—At Quebec, by the sudden fall of an enormous 
mass of rock from the Citadel Heights, 
seven houses were destroyed, fifty persons 
killed, and many more terribly injured. 

20.—H.M. gun-vessel ‘‘ Lily” totally wrecked on 
the coast of Labrador, and seven of her 
crew drowned. 

21.—At Manchester, the Lancashire Plate of 
£12,000 gained by Donovan, who easily 
beat Chitabob, Alicante, and eight others. 
Including this rich prize, Donovan has 
placed the enormous amount of nearly 
£55,000 to the credit of his owner in the 
short period of eighteen months. 

23.—Death of Wilkie Collins in London, aged 65 

ears. 

27.—A girl of seventeen, sister of Finney the 
well-known swimmer, dived from London 
Bridge in the middle of the day, swam to 
her brother’s boat waiting beneath, and 
landed none the worse for her plucky feat. 





Mr. Chaplin, the newly appointed Minister 
of Agriculture, re-elected for Sieaford by 
a majority of 1,308. 
Funeral of Mr. Wilkie Collins at Kensal 
Green, numerously attended. 
28.—Alderman Sir Henry Isaacs elected Lord 
Mayor of London. 


OCTOBER, 1889. 


4.—The court-martial consequent on the loss 
of H.M. ship “ Lily” found the Commander 
and Navigating Lieutenant responsible for 
the disaster, and sentenced both officers to 
be placed on half-pay. 

At Kempton Park, the Great Breeders’ 
Produce Stakes, for which twenty-one ran, 
and worth £6,000, won by Dearest, an 
outsider, the fayourite Riviera coming in 
second. 

9,10.—At Newmarket, the Middle Park Plate 
won by Signorina, nine starting, and the 
Cesarewitch by Primrose Day, who beat 
twenty-one others. 

11.—Arrival of the Czar in Berlin on a visit to 
the German Emperor. 

16.—Terrible explosion at the Mossfield Colliery 
in North Staffordshire, by which seventy 
men were killed and many others badly 
injured. 

18.—First licensing meeting of the London 
County Council. 

19.— Death of the King of Portugal, aged 51 years. 

24.—Parnell Royal Commission resumed its 
sittings. 

The Cambridgeshire, won by Laureate in a 
field of twenty-two. 

27.—Marriage, at Athens, of the Crown Prince of 
Greece to the Princess Sophie of Prussia, 
many Royalties, including Prince and 
Princess of Wales, being present. 


NOVEMBER, 1889. 


1.—The Prince of Wales and Prince George 
visited the Khedive at Cairo. 

By the sudden collapse of a new factory at 
Glasgow, thirty young workwomen were 
killed, and many others seriously hurt. 

2.—Visit of the German Emperor and Empress 
to the Sultan at Constantinople, where 
they met with a magnificent reception. 

7.—Lord Rosebery and Sir John Lubbock re- 
elected chairman and vice-chairman of 
the London County Council, and Mr. 
Alfred Haggis appointed deputy chairman 
at a salary of £1,500 a year. 

9.—Lord Mayor’s Day. The Guildhall banquet 
attended by most of the Cabinet Ministers, 
Lord Salisbury making the customary 
political speech. 
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Arrival of Prince Albert Victor at Bombay 
on an extended tour through India. 
16.—Revolution in Brazil, and the country pro- 
claimed a Republic, the deposed Emperor 
and his family sailing for Portugal the 
same day. va 

22.—_The Parnell Commission concluded] its 
sittings. 

23.—Launch, at Chatham, of H.M. ironclad 
“Blake,” the most powerful and probably 
the swiftest cruiser in the British Navy. 


DECEMBER, 1889. 


6.—Safe arrival of H. M. Stanley at Zanzibar. 
Death, at New Orleans, of Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Southern Confederacy 
during the War of Secession, in his eighty- 
second year. 
7.—Arrival at Lisbon of the ex-Emperor and 
Empress of Brazil and their family. 
12.—Death, at Venice, of Robert Browning the 
poet, aged 77 years. 
14.—The annual inter-University football match 
won by Oxford. 
19.—By the collision, in the Channel, of the 
British steamers ‘‘Cheddy” and “Isle 
of Cyprus,” the former was sunk and 
thirteen of her crew drowned. 
21.—Death, at Bournemouth, of Dr. Lightfoot, 
Bishop of Durham. 
26..-Bank Holiday. Gloomy weather, but great 
crowds everywhere notwithstanding. 
28.—Sudden death, at Oporto, of the ex-Empress 
of Brazil. 
31.—Funeral of Robert Browning in Westminster 
Abbey. 


JANUARY, 1890. 


1.—Calamitous fire at the Poor Law School, 
Forest Gate, twenty-six boys most un- 
happily losing their lives. 

The Royal palace of Laeken, near Brussels, 
and the valuable art collection it con- 
tained, totally destroyed by fire. The 
governess of the Princess Clémentine 
unfortunately could not escape, and 
perished. 

7.—Death, at Berlin, of the Empress Augusta 
of Germany, aged 79 years. 

14.—Death, in London, of Field-Marshal Lord 
Napier of Magdala, Constable of the 
Tower, aged 79. 

17.—Death of Mr. Christopher Talbot, 87 years 
old, who represented Glamorganshire for 
sixty years, and who was “ Father of the 
House of Commons.” 

18.— Sudden death, at Turin, of Prince Amadeus, 
brother of the King of Italy, and some- 
time King of Spain, by election of the 
nation. 

21.—Interment of Lord Napier of Magdala, in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, with great pomp 
and full military honours. The funeral 
was attended by the Prince of Wales and 
a great many other Royal and distinguished 
persons, enormous crowds witnessing the 
imposing procession from the Tower. 

29.—Death of Sir William Gull, the eminent 
physician. 





FEBRUARY, 1890. 


3.—In the civil action, “ Parnell v.‘ The Times,’ ” 
for libel in connection with the publica- 
tion of the forged letters, a verdict for 
£5,000 was taken by consent. 
4,—Death, in Spain, of the Duc de Montpensier, 
the unsuccessfal candidate for the throne 
when Prince Amadeus was chosen. 
6.—Very terrible explosion at the Llanerch 
Colliery, near Pontypool, only 100 of the 
280 men below at the time being brought 
up alive. 
8.—The Duc d’Orléans, eldest son of the Comte 
de Paris, arrested in Paris for returning 
to France, in contravention of the law 
exiling direct heirs of ex-reigning Royal 
families, and sentenced to be imprisoned 
for two years—the minimum penalty. 
11.—Parliament opened by Royal Commission. 
13.—Death of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
The Report of the Parnell Royal Commission 
presented to Parliament. 
14.—Toronto University and its contents totally 
destroyed by fire. 
18.—Death of Count Andrassy, the eminent 
Austrian statesman. 
21.—The Waterloo Cup won by Colonel North’s 
Fullerton, which divided last year with 
his owner’s other dog Troughend. 
28.—Mr. Labouchere ‘named ” in the House of 
Commons, and suspended for a week by 
the Chairman, for using unparliamentary 
language when referring to the Prime 
Minister, and refusing to withdraw. = 
The British steamer ‘‘ Quetta,” on her voyage 
home from Queensland, sunk in Torres 
Straits by striking on an unknown rock, 
and about 120 of her passengers and crew 
drowned. 


MARCH, 1890. 


3._-General Sir Daniel Lysons appointed 
Constable of the Tower, in succession to 
the late Lord Napier of Magdala. 

4,—The Forth Bridge formally opened by the 
Prince of Wales; the Dukes of Edinburgh 
and Fife, Prince George, and a large and 
distinguished company being present. 

Death of Sir James Ingham, for many years 

Chief Metropolitan Police Magistrate, 
aged 85 years. Mr.—now Sir — John 
Bridge appointed his successor. 

10.—Disastrous explosion at the Morfra Colliery, 
near Neath, in Glamorganshire, eighty- 
eight miners losing their lives. 

18.—Prince Bismarck’s resignation of his high 
offices of Chancellor of the German 
Empire and Premier of the Prussian 
Ministry accepted by the Emperor, who 
appointed General von Caprivi his suc- 
cessor. 

21.—Arrival of the Prince of Wales and Prince 
George at Berlin, on a visit to the German 
Emperor, who gave them a right royal 
reception. 

24.—Departure of the Queen from Windsor for 
Aix-le-Bains, for a stay of some weeks. 
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26.—The University Boat Race, after a mag- 
nificent struggle, won by Oxford by a 
length, in 22 min. 3 secs. The Cambridge 
crew were strong favourites, four to one 
being laid on them at the start. 

The Lincolnshire Handicap won by The 
Rejected, who beat Shimmer, Lord George, 
and sixteen others. 

28.—The race for the Liverpool Grand National 
resulted in the easy victory of the favourite, 
Ilex, who defeated Pan, M.P., and sixteen 
others. 


APRIL, 1890. 


5.—The annual football match between England 
anc Scotland, played at Glasgow, resulted, 
after a good contest, in a draw. 

7.—Easter Monday. Despite showery weather, 
no diminution of holiday makers was ap- 
parent. Upwards of 82,000 visited the 
Crystal Palace, 23,000 the “Zoo,” all 
the other popular pleasure resorts being 
also numerously attended. 

Opening of the new Richmond Theatre; a 
large, handsome, and commodious struc- 
ture, erected upon the site of the old 
‘*Castle Hotel.” 

16.—At Stuttgart, the King of Waurtemberg 
invested with the Order of the Garter by 
the Duke of Edinburgh, representing the 
Queen. 

Police raid upon a notorious gambling house 
known as the Fidelis Club, in Greek 
Street, Soho, and many arrests made. 

Prince George of Wales appointed Lieu- 
tenant-in-Command of Her Majesty’s new 
first-class gun-vessel ‘ Thrush.” 

17.—In the House of Commons, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made his annual financial 
statement, which showed an excess of three 
and a half millions, mainly derived from the 
increased consumption of alcoholic i.quors. 
Of this surplus, Mr. Goschen devoted up- 
wards of two millions to a reduction of 
twopence per pound on tea, and on the 
duty on inhabited houses not over sixty 
pounds rental; an additional sixpence per 
gallon duty being imposed on spirits. 

22, 23.—At the Epsom Spring Meeting, the 
Great Metropolitan Stakes won by the 
Duke of Beaufort’s Parlington, beating 
Amanda, Galway, and thirteen others; 
the City and Suburban being also won by 
the Duke, whose filly, Réve d’Or, defeated 
Vasistas, Workington, aud twelve others. 

23.—Visit of the Queen to the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, at Darmstadt, prior to her de- 
parture for England. 

24.—At Marlborough Street, the manager and 
door-keeper of the Fidelis Club fined 
£50 each, two defendants £25 and £10 
respectively, and the others disuharged. 

25.—Arrival of the German Emperor at Darm- 
stadt, on a visit to the Queen. 

26.—Mr. H. M. Stanley landed at Dover, the 
great explorer meeting with a most 
splendid and enthusiastic we come, both 
there and on his arrival at Victoria 
Station. Mr. Stanley, accompanied by 
Sir William Mackinnon, Sir F. de Wivton, 





and Dr. Parke, left the same evening for 
Sandringham, on a visit to the Prince of 
Wales, “ by command.” 

Succi, the “fasting man,” completed his 
forty days’ fast at the Westminster 
Aquarium. He was under strict medical 
and other supervision throughout. 

30.—Return of the Queen, after five weeks’ 
absence on the Continent. 

At Newmarket, the Two Thousand Guineas 
easily won by Mr. Merry’s Surefoot, who 
defeated Le Nord, Blue Green, and six 
other runners. 


MAY, 1890. 


1.—The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh opened 
the International Exhibition at Edinburgh, 
the largest “show” ever inaugurated 
north of the Tweed. 

In the House of Commons, the second read- 
ing of the Irish Land Purchase Bill carried 
by a majority of 80. 

In Westminster Abbey, Dr. Westcott conse- 
crated Bishop of Durham, in succession to 
the late Dr. Lightfoot. 

2.—The race for the One Thousand Guineas, at 
Newmarket, ten starting, won by the 
Duke of Portland, who ran first and second 
with Semolina and Memoir, Fatuité 
coming in third. 

Return of Prince Albert Victor from his 
Indian tour, who met with a very cordial 
welcome both at Folkestone and at 
Victoria Station. 

Dr. Cameron’s motion for the disestablish- 
ment of the Scotch Church negatived in 
the House of Commons by 38 votes. 

Great representative gathering in St. James’s 
Hall, under the presidency of the Prince of 
Wales, the occasion being the “‘ welcome ” 
to H. M. Stanley by the Emin Relief Com- 
mittee, the great explorer meeting with a 
most enthusiastic reception. 

3.—Royal Academy Banquet, at which the 
Prince of Wales was present. 

4.—Immense eight-hours’ labour demonstration 
in Hyde Park. Although about a quarter 
of a million of persons were present, 
perfect order was preserved throughout. 

5.—Great reception of Mr. Stanley at the Albert 
Hall by an immense assemblage convened 
by the Royal Geographical Society in his 
honour. The Prince of Wales presented 
him with a handsome gold commemorative 
medal, each of his officers receiving a 
similar decoration in bronze. Mr. Stanley 
gave a highly interesting narrative of his 
adventurous journey across Equatorial 
Africa. 

6.—Mr. Stanley visited Windsor Castle “ by 
command” and dined with Her Majesty. 

Large Lunatic Asylum near Montreal de- 
stroyed by fire, forty women perishing. 

7.—Chester Cup won by Tyrant, nine others 
starting. 

8.—Royal Military Exhibition at Chelsea opened 
by the Prince of Wales. 

10.—At Kempton Park, seventeen started for the 

Great “Jubilee” Stakes. Won by The 
Imp, after a very close finish with Theo- 
philus and Vasistas. 
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12.—The equestrian statue of the Prince Consort 
erected in Windsor Great Park, the Jubilee 
gift of the women of her empire, unveiled 
by the Queen; a large and distinguished 
company, which included the King of the 
Belgians, witnessing the ceremony. 

13.—Mr. Stanley presented with the Freedom of 
the City at the Guildhall. 

Lord Hartington entertained by the Liberal 
Unionist Club at a great banquet at the 
Crystal Palace, nearly a thousand ladies 
and gentlemen being present. 

16.—Celebration at the Guildhall of the Penny 
Postage Jubilee. 

In the cricket match between Notts and 
Sussex, Gunn and Shrewsbury made to- 
gether the extraordinary number of 398 
runs between the fall of the first and 
second wickets, an unprecedented per- 
formance. 

19.—The Prince of Wales visited Chatham and 
unveiled a fine statue of the late General 
Gordon, erected by the Corps of the Royal 
Engineers. 

H.M. gun-vessel “ Thrush” left Chatham for 
the West India station under the com- 
mand of Prince George of Wales. 

Arrival of Queen Isabella of Spain in London, 
her first visit to England. 

22.—The Newmarket Stakes, value £6,500, won 
by the Duke of Portland’s Memoir, who 
defeated Blue Green, Le Nord, and nine 
others. 

Celebration of the Queen’s seventy-first 
birthday. 

23.—Prince Albert Victor created Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale. 

26.—Bank Holiday. Very fine weather favoured 
the Whitsuntide holiday-makers, all the 
riverside and suburban places of summer 
resort being crowded to an exceptionable 
degree. 

28.—The Royal Horticultural Society’s Flower 
Show in the Inner Temple Gardens opened 
by the Prince of Wales. 

30.—The tennis match for £1,000 and the Cham- 
pionship of the World played at Dublin 
between Pettitt of Boston and Saunders 
of London won by the American player. 

The Manchester Cup of £3,000 won by 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s L’Abbesse de 
Jouarre, who beat seventeen others. 


JUNE, 1890. 


1.—The French Derby won by Heaume, in a 
field of eleven. 

3.—After four months’ detention, the young 
Duc d’Orléans set at liberty, and con- 
dueted across the French frontier into 
Swiss territory. 

4.—The Derby, run in a downpour of rain, and 
for which only eight competed, won by 
Sir J. Miller’s Sainfoin, Baron Rothschild’s 
Le Nord being second, the Duke of West- 
minster’s Orwell third, the favourite Sure- 
foot, on whom nine to four were laid, 
finishing fourth. The race was run in 
the slow time of 2 min. 494 secs. 

5.—The Channel Tunnel Bill rejected in the 
House of Commons for the fifth time, by 
a large majority. 


6.—The Duc d’Orléans arrived in London to 
reside in this country. 

The Oaks won by the Duke of Portland’s 
Memoir, who defeated Signorina, Ponza, 
and four others, in 2 min. 404 secs. 

7.—Great and very orderly demonstration in 
Hyde Park, to protest against the Com. 
pensation Clauses in the Government Local 
Taxation Bill. 

In the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, a 
woman—Miss Fawcett, of Newnham Col- 
lege, daughter of the late Professor Fawcett 
—placed above the Senior Wrangler; a re- 
markable and unprecedented event. 

8.—The Grand Steeplechase of Paris won by 
Lord Dudley’s Royal Meath, an Irish bred 
horse. 

12.—Resignation by Mr. Monro, Commissioner 
of the Metropolitan Police, of his office, 
owing to differences between the Home 
Secretary and himself. 

13.—At Sandown Park, the Eclectic Stakes of 
£2,000 won by Lactantius, defeating 
Signorina (who started at nine to four 
“on”), Lightfoot, and two others. 

14.—At Nottingham, the Australian Cricketers 
sustained a very decisive defeat, the Notts 
men winning by an innings and twenty- 
six runs. 

15.—The Grand Prix de Paris won by Fitz Roya, 
defeating Fitz Hampton, Odd Fellow, and 
nine others. 

17.—At Ascot, the Prince of Wales’s Stakes won 
by Mr. Houldsworth’s Alloway, in a field 
of six; the Ascot Stakes by Sir R. Jar- 
dine’s Lord Lorne (last year’s winner), 
beating seven others; the Gold Vase by 
Tyrant, afd the new Coventry Stakes by 
Deemster, eighteen others running. 

18.—Seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battle of 
Waterloo. 

The Royal Hunt Cup at Ascot, competed for 
by twenty-four runners, easily won by 
Lord Hartington’s Morion, the second and 
third being Philomel and Miss Dollar. 

19.—Announcement in Parliament that the Go- 
vernment intended to bring in a Bill to 
sanction the transfer of Heligoland to 
Germany. 

The Ascot Cup won by Prince Soltykoff’s 
Gold, defeating Philomel, Vasistas, and 
two others. 

Visit of the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and several 
of the Aldermen to Edinburgh, as guests 
of the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Exhibition. 

On the first day of the match at Lord’s, 
between the Australian Cricketers and the 
Players of England, the latter remained in 
all day, and made 322 for the loss of four 
wickets. 

20.—Colonel Sir Edward Bradford appointed 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, 
in succession to Mr. Monro. 

On the concluding day of Ascot Races, the 
Wokingham Stakes won by Day Dawn, in 
a field of twenty-two, Miss Dollar and 
Lactantius being second and third; the 
Hardwicke Stakes by Amphion, who de- 
feated Sainfoin (the Derby winner), Sure- 





foot, and two others; the Alexandra 
Plate by Netheravon, five others running. 
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Terribly destructive tornado in Illinois, 
U.S.A.; several hundred persons killed 
or injured, and a great number of buildings 
destroyed. 

21.—The match at Lord’s, between the Austra- 
lians and Players of England, terminated 
in the defeat of the Colonists by an innings 
and 263 runs. Gunn, the Notts profes- 
sional, made 228 off his own bat, the 
highest individual score ever made against 
Australian bowling. 

At Brighton, Cambridge University beat the 
record in first-class cricket by compiling 
703 runs, with the loss of nine wickets, 
Sussex ecoring 457 in their two innings. 

22.—Arrival at Windsor of the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, after a residence of several 
years in India, where the Duke had been 
Commander-in-Chief at Bombay. They 
were welcomed at the station by the Queen 
and nearly all the members of the Royal 
Family. 

23.—Prince Albert Victor, introduced by the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, took the oath and his seat in the 
House of Lords as Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale. 

24.—The Prince and Princess of Wales opened a 
Branch of the Seamen’s Hospital Society, 
Greenwich, at the Albert Docks. 

The recently appointed Bishops of Sydney, 
St. Albans, Bangor and Swansea con- 
secrated in St. Paul’s Cathedral with much 
ecclesiastical pomp and ceremony. 

25.—The Northumberland Plate won by Hounds- 
ditch, eleven others running. 

At Bradford, the Australian cricketers sus- 
tained a second defeat this season from 
Yorkshire, who won by eight wickets. 

26.—Announcement by the Lord Mayor that 
Colonel Fraser had resigned the office of 
Commissioner of the City Police, which he 
had held for twenty-seven years. . Chief 
Superintendent Lieut.-Col.Smithappointed 
his successor. 

In the House of Commons, the important 
statement made that the Government had 
decided to abandon the Licensing Clauses 
in the Local Taxation Bill. 

Great conflagration at Fort de France, Mar- 
tinique, destroying the Cathedral, most of 
the public buildings and sixteen hundred 
houses. 

28.—Arrival at Windsor of the Empress Frederick 
of Germany and her two daughters on a 
visit to the Queen. 

Immense Conservative and Liberal Unionist 
gathering at the Crystal Palace, under the 
presidency of the Lord Chancellor, the 
principal speakers being Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Goschen. 

Death of the Earl of Carnarvon, aged 59. 

29.—Large and very disorderly and riotous meet- 
ing of Post Office employés in Hyde Park. 


JULY, 1890. 


1.—The Agreement between Great Britain and 
Germany relating to East Africa and the 
cession of Heligoland signed at Berlin. 





Another disastrous conflagration in a French 
West Indian possession, the considerable 
town of St. Louis in Guadeloupe being 
entirely destroyed. 

2.—At Lord’s, Cambridge beat Oxford in their 
annual match by seven wickets. 

4, 5.—At Kempton Park, the Two-year Old 
Stakes won by Fuse, and the Princess of 
Wales’s Stakes by Deuce of Clubs, thirteen 
others competing. 

5.—At the Oval, the first of the two annual 
matches between the Gentlemen and 
Players concluded, the Players winning by 
seven wickets. 

Launch at Blackwall of the armoured cruiser 
“Blenheim,” sister ship of the “ Blake,” 
the two most powerful, as well as the 
swiftest, vessels of their type afloat, being 
constructed to attain a speed of 22 knots. 

7.—Serious disturbance in Bow Street, where 
a very large and rough crowd had as- 
sembled to demonstrate sympathy with 
the Police on strike. Their conduct at 
last became so threatening and riotous 
that Life Guards had to be called out to 
assist in clearing the streets, which they 
effected by the use of very energetic 
measures. 

The new Vauxhall Park opened by the 
Prince of Wales, who was accompanied by 
the Princess and their daughters, and 
several other members of the Royal 
Family. 

Mr. W. Renshaw, the lawn-tennis champion, 
defeated at Wimbledon by Mr. W. J. 
Hamilton, by three sets to two. 

9.—At Lincoln, the Prince of Wales’s Stakes of 
£850, for which only eight started, won 
by Surefoot, Memoir and Alloway being 
second and third. 

The second match between the Gentlemen 
and Players at Lord’s abandoned because 
of bad weather. 

12.—The Prince and Princess of Wales opened 
the annual meeting of the National Rifle 
Association at their new ground at Bisley, 
the Princess firing the first shot, as the 
Queen had done at Wimbledon thirty years 
before. 

Marriage of Mr. H. M. Stanley with Miss 
Dorothy Tennant in Westminster Abbey, 
a very large and distinguished company 
witnessing the ceremony. 

The Eton and Harrow annual cricket match 
at Lord’s ended in a draw, rain having 
made play impossible on the first day. 

13.—Terrible cyclone at St. Paul’s, Minnesota ; 
great loss of life and immense destruction 
of property reported. 

14.—Garden-party at Marlborough House, at 
which the Queen and a great crowd of 
Royal and fashionable personages were 
present. 


18.—The Wingfield Sculls, which carry with 
them the Amateur Championship of the 
Thames, won by Mr. J. C. Gardner, who 
decisively defeated Mr. G. Nickalls, the 
holder for the last three years. 

21.—Consequent upon the insubordination re- 
cently manifested in the 2nd Grenadier 
Guards, the Battalion was ordered to 
Bermuda, and left London to-day. Of the 
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six men tried by court-martial, two were | 


sentenced to two years’ and the end 
eighteen months’ imprisonment. 
New Battersea Bridge opened by the Earl | 
of Rosebery. 
22.—At Bisley, the Queen’s Prize of £250, with | 


gold badge and medal, won by Sergeant, 


Bates, Ist Warwick. 
Sir John Lubbock elected Chairman of the | 


London County Council in succession to | 


Lord Rosebery, resigned. 
23.—The Liverpool Cup won by Father Con- | 
fessor in a field of eight. 

The first of three matches between England | 
and the Australians played at Lord’s, and | 
the Colonial team defeated by seven wickets. | 

24.—News arrived that Guatemala had declared | 
war against San Salvador, and that active | 
hostilities had commenced. 

25.—In the House of Commons, the second read. | 
ing of the Bill, ceding Heligoland to Ger- 
many, carried by a large majority. 

26.—The Queen opened the new Empress Dock | 
at Southampton. 

Serious insurrection in Buenos Ayres. The 
troops in garrison having revolted, des- 
perate street fighting ensued between 
them and those supporting the Govern- | 
ment, a very great number being killed | 
and wounded on both sides, and business | 
entirely at a standstill. News of a few 
days later reported the revolt suppressed, 
an amnesty proclaimed, the city tranquil, 
and business resumed. 

29, 30,31.—At Goodwood Races, the Stewards’ | 
Cup, for which twenty-two competed, won | 
by the Marquis of Hartington’s Marvel ; 


H 
| 
| 
| 
| 
the Goodwood Stakes by Mr. Gooch’s | 
Papyrus, in a field of fourteen; and the 
| 
| 
| 


Goodwood Cup, by Colonel North’s Philo- 
mel, only four others running. 
30.—Terrible fire-damp explosion at the Pelissier 
Coal Mineat Saint Etiennein France, where- 
by upwards of 120 men were destroyed. 


AUGUST, 1890. 


1.—The statueof the late Right Honourable W. E. 


Forster, appropriately erected opposite the 
offices of the School Board for London, 


unveiled by Lord Cranbrook, in presence | 


of a large representative assemblage. 

2.—At the Royal Aquarium, a Frenchman named 
Jacques completed a fast of six weeks, | 
thus beating Succi’s record by two days. 

4.—Bank Holiday. Magnificent weather; all 
outdoor places of amusement crowded to 
excess, the railway traffic being also un- 
precedentedly great. 

Arrival of the German Emperor and Prince | 
Henry of Prussia at Osborne on a visit to | 
the Queen. 

6.—-Ministerial Banquet at the Mansion House, 
at which the Prime Minister made the 
political speech usual on the occasion. 

The German Emperor, Prince of Wales, and 
Royal Dukes entertained at lunch by the 
officers of the Marine Artillery at Eastney 
Barracks, P ortsmouth. 





Kemmler, the American murderer, put to 
death by electricity in Auburn Prison, 
New York State. The scene described 
as horrible and revolting in the extreme, 
the medical experts present emphatically 
condemning this new method of execution. 

7.—Serious strike of railway servants in South 
Wales ; several collieries being brought to 
a standstill, and thousands of men thrown 
out of work. 


| 8.—The German Emperor, after saying fare- 


well to the Queen and dining on board the 
“Osborne” with the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, sailed for Heligoland, on his 
way home. 

9.—The Prince and Princess of Wales opened 
the new and magnificent Town Hall of 
Portsmouth. 

Heligoland formally ceded to Germany, and 
on the following day the German Emperor 
landed on his new possession, where he 
remained for some hours. 

11.—Death of Cardinal Newman, aged 89 years. 

12.—The second match between the Australians 
and England, played at the Oval, ended in 
another win for England. 

Miss Gladys Knowles awarded £10,000 
damages for breach of promise of marriage 
by Mr. Duncan, proprietor of the “ Matri- 
monial News.” 

14.—The strike of railway men in South Wales 
satisfactorily settled, and work resumed. 

Great floods in Bengal, from the overflow of 
the Ganges, attended with considerable 
loss of life and destruction of property. 

17.—Some fifty thousand persons assembled 
in Hyde Park to celebrate the first anni- 
versary of the successful strike of dock and 
other Kast End labourers 

18.—Parliament prorogued by Royal Commission. 

Arrival of the German Emperor in Russia 
on a visit to the Czar. 

19.—Funeral of Cardinal Newman, with great 

| pomp, at Edgbaston, near Birmingham. 

| 22.—By an explosion this morning at the 
Government Powder Mills at Waltham 
Abbey, the “breaking down house,” its 
machinery, and the two men in it, were 
literally blown to pieces. The shock was 
terrible, nearly all the houses in the town 
being more or less injured from its effects. 

The last explosion at these mills happened 

twenty years ago. 

The match between Middlesex and Somerset- 
shire, at Taunton, ended in a tie, each side 
having scored exactly the same number, 
an unprecedented event in county cricket. 

6.—The Waterloo Memorial, near Brussels, un- 
veiled by the Duke cf Cambridge. 

7.—The third match between the Australians 
and England abandoned, the state of the 
ground at Manchester having made play 
impossible on each day. 

At York, the “Great Ebor” won by Silver 
Spur in a field of twelve; the Ebor St. 
Leger by Curfew, six others running. 

28.—The Gimcrack Stakes won by Royal Stag, 
who beat ten others; and the Great York- 
shire Stakes by Queen’s Birthday, only 
two others starting. 

31.—The first-class county cricket season con- 
claded, Surrey beingthe Champion county, 
with Lancashire a good second. 
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OBITUARY FOR 1889-1890. 


On the 21st September died Lapy HoLtanD, 
born in 1812, and married in 1833 to the son of 
the Lord Holland who made Holland House 
famous for its literary gatherings. 


WituiamM WItkie CoLtins, who died on the 
23rd September, the son of William Collins, R.A., 
was born in 1824, and, after some experience of 
life in various directions, gravitated naturally to 
the literary calling. In 1860 first appeared, in 
“All the Year Round,” the remarkable story of 
the * Woman in White,” which, with the artful 
elaboration of its plot, and its atmosphere of 
slightly morbid mystery, attained a wonderful 
popularity. Henceforth Mr. Collins floated on 
the flood-tide of success. Mr. Collins continued 
working up to the very time of his death, and 
left an unfinished story to be completed by a 
brother novelist. 


Ex1za Cook, a once popular poetess, died on 
the 24th September, in her seventy-second year. 


Also, on the 4th, Epwarp LAMAN BLANCHARD, 
son of an actor of repute, a dramatic writer and 
critic, and the veteran author of innumerable 
burlesques and pantomimes. 


EvEtyN, Viscount FaLmMoutH, was a sporting 
nobleman of the good old-fashioned type. It is 
said that the only bet he ever made about his 
horses was one of sixpence with the wife of his 
trainer; but he was the winner of an immense 
sum in stakes, and carried off nearly all the 
principal prizes of the turf. Lord Falmouth was 
born in 1819, and died on the 6th November, 
1889. 


On the 18th November died Wiit1am ALLING- 
HAM, born 19th March, 1824, a graceful poet, 
and once a contributor to the “‘ Athenzeum,” and 
to the first issue of ‘‘ Household Words,’ and 
subsequently, from 1874, the editor of “ Fraser.’, 


Martin FarQuHarR Tupper, the author of the 
once well-known, much admired, and greatly 
ridiculed “ Proverbial Philosophy,” was born in 
1810, educated at the Charter House and Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he is said to have van- 
quished Mr. Gladstone in a competition for a 
prize essay. Mr. Tupper died on the 29th 
November. 


The famous Secessionist President of the Con- 
federate States of America, JerreRson Davis, 
died on the 6th December. He was born on the 
8rd June, 1808. 


On the 10th December died Jonn CAMERON 
Macponap, of “ The Times,” Mr. Macdonald 
was born in 1822. 


The 12th December witnessed the death of one 
of the greatest poets of the century. RoBEeRT 
BROWNING was born in 1812, at Camberwell. In 
1835 he gave to the world his poem, “ Pauline,” 
followed by “ Paracelsus.” On the 12th Sep- 
tember, 1846, he married a kindred poetic spirit, 
Elizabeth Barrett, who died in 1861. From the 





date of their marriage the gifted pair made their 
home at Casa Guidi, Florence; but in later years 
Mr. Browning has been a familiar figure in 
London Society. He worked to the very end, 
having published ‘“ Asolando” just before his 
death, which took place at Venice. 


On the 12th December died the Rev. Epwarp 
Braptey, Vicar of Lenton, and better known as 
“Cuthbert Bede,” and the author of “ Verdant 
Green.” A distinguished mezzotint engraver, 
THOMAS OLDHAM BaRLow, died on Christmas Eve, 
aged 65. And on the same day passed away the 
veteran, Cuartes Mackay, LL.D., journalist, 
editor, war correspondent, and lyric poet, aged 
75. Cotonen Sir Henry Yue, R.E., C.B., 
K.C.S.I., died on the 30th December, aged 69. 


In 1890, on the 7th January, died the Empress 
AvGusta, widow of the late Emperor William of 
Germany ; she was born 30th September, 1811, 
and married in her 18th year to the future 
emperor. 


On the 14th January died F.M. Lorp Napier 
oF Maepata, G.C.B., ete., who was born 6th 
December, 1810, and who won his peerage in the 
Abyssinian campaign. 


In March we have to record the death of Mr. 
JoHN MACLEAN, a well-known and popular actor, 
Also of Sir Howarp ELPHINSTON®, washed over- 
board and drowned on the 8th March from the 
mail steamer Tongariro. 


On the 27th April died a worthy successor of 
Caxton, Mr. WiLuIAM Brapgs, learned printer 
and bibliographer. Lorp HAmMonpD, late of the 
permanent staff of the Foreign Office, died on the 
29th. And on the 30th died a well-known poet 
and prose writer in the vernacular dialect of 
Lancashire, Mr. Epwin WavueGu. 


The dramatic world deplored the death, on 
the 17th June, of Miss Fanny JosEpas (Mrs. 
Wombwell), a refined and graceful actress. 


On the 27th June died James McGaret Hoae, 
LorpD MaAGHERAMORNE, the chairman of the late 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 


Henry Howarpd HerBert, Lord CARNARVON, 
who died on the 28th June, had just completed 
his fifty-ninth year, and had been a politician of 
some note, especially during his tenure of the 
Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland in 1885-6. Lord 
Carnarvon was born 24th June, 1831. 


JouN Henry CARDINAL NEWMAN was born 21st 
February, 1801, and educated at Trinity College, 
Oxford, where he became fellow, and afterwards 
tutor of Oriel, the editor of “Tracts for the 
Times,” and a distinguished leader of the so- 
called Tractarian movement. In 1845, Dr. 
Newman entered the Roman Catholic Church, of 
which he has since been a distinguished orna- 
ment. In 1879, he received his Cardinal’s hat from 
the present Pope. Curdinal Newman died at the 
Oratory, Birmingham, on the 11th August. 
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THE DRAMATIC 


Ir the Theatrical] Season of 1890 has not been 
brilliantly eventful, it has at all events been 
marked by much good work by dramatists and 
actors, and must have been generally satisfactory 
to those interested in its success. We have had no 
new production under Mr. Irving’s management 
at the Lyceum, that distinguished actor having con- 
tented himself with a revival of the ‘“‘Dead Heart,” 
and with the always welcome repetition of such 
pieces from his repertory as the ‘‘ Bells” and 
“Louis the Eleventh.” Old Drury, after the pro- 
duction of the brilliant and successful pantomime 
of the season, had a prosperous musical career 
with the Carl Rosa Opera Company, which 
opened with Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” in an 
English dress, with Mdlle. de Lussan, Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, and Signor Abramoff in the chief 
parts. The “ Bohemian Girl,” “Carmen,” and 
other light operas followed, and “ Mignon,” with 
Miss Fanny Moody in the title réle. Wallace’s 
“Lurline” was also given, Mr. Durward Lely 
and Miss Grace Digby taking the leading parts. 
The season was also marked by the production of 
the new opera of “ Thorgrim.” Then we had 
a season of grand opera at Covent Garden, 
with the production of sundry old-established fa- 
vourites, such as the “ Trovatore” and “Traviata,” 
and a fine representation of the “ Meister- 
singer,” and the novelty of a French version of 
“‘ Esmeralda.” 

The production of a successful pantomime— 
“‘Cinderella””—at Her Majesty’s, was followed 
by a sad financial collapse, which threw numbers 
of performers out of employment at a critical 
time. Later in the year Her Majesty’s opened 
again for a short season of French plays by the 
well-known Gymnase company, Sara Bern- 
hardt appearing afterwards in some of her cha- 
racteristic réles. The Adelphi, occupied during 
the year with sundry favourite melodramas, has 
recently brought out a new piece from the novel 
collaboration of Messrs. Sims and Buchanan, 
which was well received, and promises to runa 
prosperous career. 

After the production of “ A Man’s Shadow,” 
the Haymarket, on the 5th April, brought out 
Mr. Sydney Grundy’s adapted play of ‘‘ A Village 
Priest,” which was well received, and held the 
boards to the end of the season. Mrs. Langtry 
essayed a season at the St. James’s with “ As You 
Like It”? and “‘ Esther Sandraz” ; a season inter- 
rupted, unfortunately, by the illness of the fair 
manager. 

The Savoy has been occupied all the season 
with the “ Gondoliers,” and light opera has also 
been well represented at the Prince of Wales’s, in 
“Marjorie,” the music by Mr. Walter Slaughter, 
and the book by Mesers. Delley and Clifton 
Lynes, the latter not living to witness the success 
of his libretto. Of a similar substantial but not 
overpowering success, was the “ Red Hussar,” 
at the Lyric, its ran ending with the season. 





YEAR. 


The younger houses seem to have secured a 
gratifying measure of success. The Garrick, 
after producing ‘“‘La Tosca” for Mrs. Bernard- 
Beere, has done good business with “A Pair of 
Spectacles,” by Mr. Sydney Grundy, the chief 
part in which admirably fits the humour of Mr. 
Hare. The Shaftesbury, after doing well with 
the powerful play of the ‘“‘ Middleman,” produced 
Mr. Law’s comedy, “ Dick Venables,”’ for a short 
run, and then scored heavily with ‘“ Judah,” 
which may be pronounced the chief feature of 
the dramatic year. Mr. Jones has broken new 
and unconventional ground in this powerful play, 
and it is a departure that bodes well for the 
future. 

And have we not all shaken our sides over the 
irresistible combination of Mrs. John Wood and 
Mr. Arthur Cecil in the “ Cabinet Minister,” and 
over the abundant humour of Mr. Lebanon? 
“Sweet Lavender” has been cried for the last 
time, and Mr. Terry has enjoyed a well-earned 
holiday. But we have the “ screaming” farce of 
“The Judge,” in which Mr. Penley and Miss Emily 
Thorne are as funny “as they make them.” The 
Avenue has done well with “ Dr. Bill,” an adapta- 
tion by Mr. Hamilton Aidé. And at the Strand 
“Our Flat,” and at Toole’s the ‘“ Bungalow,” 
have had a full measure of success. 

At the Criterion we have had some. good 
old English comedies, thanks to Mr. Charles 
Wyndham; and the Vaudeville gave us Mr. 
Bnchanan’s ‘‘ Clarissa,” after Richardson’s good 
old novel, with Mr. Thomas Thorne as Lovelace 
and Miss Winifred Emery as the unhappy 
Clarissa. 

A new venture at the Princess’s, with a play 
of good promise, called the “ Gold Craze,” met 
with somewhat undeserved failure; but the 
house reopened for the rest of the season with 
the popular “ Master and Man.” 

Mr. J. Comyns Carr has scored a success with 
“Nerves” at the Comedy. And, with a varied 
repertory, the Augustin Daly Company have 
won our suffrages at the Lyceum, especially for 
the charming impersonations of Miss Ada 
Rehan. 

Among the latest incidents of this season, or 
perhaps, more correctly, the earliest of next, is 
the production at the Prince of Wales’s of the 
comic opera, ‘Captain Thérése,” the title rdle 
taken by a débutante from America, Miss Claire. 
Mr. Burnand finds the libretto and M. Planquctte 
the music. “ Fetching” songs and bright music, 
with admirable mounting, will no doubt secure 
popular favour for the new opera. 

And we shall have Mr. Wilson Barrett with 
us soon at the new Olympic; and Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte’s magnificent house on the “ Boulevard ” 
is approaching completion. And so each new 
season promises to be of greater calibre than the 
last. 
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Circumcision. 

General Wolfe born, 1727. 

Battle of Princeton, 1777. 

2nd Sunday after Christmas. 
Capture of Onore, 1783. 
Epiphany. Twelfth Day. 

Battle of Falkirk, 1746. 

Von Bulow, musician, born, 1830. 
Napoleon III. died, 1873. 

Penny Postage commenced, 1840. 
lst Sunday after Epiphany. 
Duke of Alva died, 1582. 

Battle of Chillianwallah, 1549. 
Battle of Rivcli, 1797. 

Emann Ghur besieged and destroyed, 1843. 
Battle of Corunna, 1809. 

Battle of Abu Klea, 1885. 

2nd Sunday after Epiphany. 
Battle of Metammeh, Soudan, 1885. 
John Howard died, 1790, 

Louis XVI. beheaded, 173. 
Battle of Isandula, 1879. 

Jobn R. Herbert born, 1810; died, 1890, 
Frederick the Great born, 1712, 
Septuagesima. 

Fall cf Khartoum, 1885. 

German Emperor born, 1859, 
Batile of Aliwal, 1840. 

Relief of Sangor, 185s. 

Execution of Charles I., 1649. 
Battle of Amoaful, 1874. 


Moon's Puases. 
Last Quarter .. 10h, 12m. Morning. 
New Moon 3 24 Afternoon, 
First Quarter .. 6 17 Morning. 
Fall Moon -- 98 25 Morning. 


FEBRUARY. 


Sexagesima. 

Purification. Candlemas Day. 

Marquis of Salisbury born, 1830. 

Coomassie entered, 1874. 

Tnomas Carlyle died, 1881, 

Naval victory cff 8. Domingo, 1806. 
Charles Dickens born, 1812; died, 9ch June, 
Quinquagesima, Shrove Sunday. [1s70. 
Battle of Pagham, 1826. 

Queen Victoria mar., 1840. Shrove Tuesday. 
Ash Wednesday. 

Earl Iddesleigh died, 1887. 

Massacre of Glencoe, 1091. 

St. Valentine. Battle of Cape St. Vincent, 
lst Sunday in Lent. (1797. 
Amboyna cap tulated, 1796, 

Battle of Meanee, 1843. 

Blake's victory over Van Tromp, 1053. 

N. Copernicus, astronomer, born, 1473, 
Arthur Young died, 1820, 

Trinidad capwred, 1797. 

2nd Sunday in Lent. 

Order of Star cof India instituted, 1801. 
Battle of Pavia, 1525, 

Death of Wallenstein, 1634. 

Treaty of Versailles, 1871. 

Battle of Majuba Hill, 18s1. 

Thurot’s Squadron captured, 1700, 


Moon’s Puases. 


Last Quarter .. 4h, 42m. Morning. 
New Moon 2 12 Morning. 
First Quarter .. 6 29 Afternoon. 
Full Moon ave 1s Afternoon. 
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3rd Sunday in Lent. St. David. 
Horace Walpcle died, 1797. 

Thomas Otway born, 1651. 

P. B. St. John born, 1821. 

Battle of Barossa, 1811. 

Battle of Ghuznee, 1842, 

Admiral Lord Collingwood died, 1810, 
4th Sunday in Lent. 

Assassination of Rizzio, 1566. 
Benjamin West, R.A., died, 1820. 
Torquato Tasso born, 1544. 

General Trochu borr, 1815, 

Battle of Tamai, 1884. 

Admiral Byng shot, 1757. 

5th Sunday in Lent. 

Battle of Borubridge, 1322, [Ushant, 1794. 
St. Patrick. Earl Howe's naval victory off 
Gen. Sir John Ross born, 1829. 

Sir John Denham born, 1615. 
Spring commences, 

Battle of Alexandria, 1801, 

Palm Sunday. 

Battle of Novara, 1849. 

Canton taken, 1541. 

Annunciation. Lady Day. 

Duke of Cambridge born, 1819, 
Good Friday. 

Sir Ralph Abercrombie killed, 1801. 
Easter Sunday. 

Bank Holiday. 

Deptford Dockyard closed, 1869. 


Moon’s PHASES. 


Last Quarter .. 7h. 37m, Afternoon. 
New Moon .. 1l 51 Morning. 
First Quarter .. 9 11 Morning. 
Full Moon .. 1 12. Afternoon. 


APRIL. 


Donabew taken, 1825, 

Jhansi taken, 1858. 

Washington Irving born, 1783. 
Oliver Goldsmith died, 1774. 

Low Sunday. 

Old Lady Day. 

Battle of Jellalabad, 1842. 

Death of Coeur de Lion, 1199. 
Battle of Palestrina, 1849. 

Battle of Aroyee, 1867. 

Battle of Ravenna, 1512. 

2nd Suncay after Easter. 
Magdala stormed, 1868, 

Battle of Barnet, 1471. 

First Prince of Wales born, 1284. 
Battle of Culloden, 1746. 

Sir William Davenant died, 1668, 
Battle of Lexington, 1775. 

3rd Sunday after Easter. 

Blake’s victory at Santa Cruz, 1657. 
Charlotte Bronté born, 1816, 
Henry VII. died at Richmond, 1509. 
St. George’s Day. 

Daniel Defoe died, 1731. 

St. Mark, Evangelist and Martyr. 
4th Sunday after Easter. 

Philip the Bold died, 1404. 
Mutiny of the Bounty, 1789. 
General Boulanger born, 1837. 
Sir J. Lubbock born, 1834, 


Moon’s P#HAsEs, 


Last Quarter .. 6h, 30m. Morning. 
New Moon .. 8 657 Afternoon. 
First Quarter .. 1 40 Morning. 
Full Moon - «= 5 Morning. 
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MAY. 


Duke of Wellington born, 1769, 

David Livingstone died, 1873. 

Rogation Sunday. 

Battle of Seringapatam, 1799. 

Napoleon I. died, 1821. 

Postage Stamp Jubilee, 1890, 

Ascension Day. 

Peace of Bretigney concluded, 1340. 

Battle of Fuentes d’Onore, 1811. 

Sun. aft. Ascension. Trans, of Mercury, par. 
Battle of Fontenoy, 1745. [vis. at Greenwich. 
H.M.S. Tiger destroyed at Odessa, 1854, 
Battle of Lewes, 1264. 

Louis XIII. died, 16-43. 

Battle of Hexham, 14t4. 

Battle of Albuera, 1811. 

Whit Sunday. 

Bank Holiday. 

Naval victory off Cape La Hogue, 1092. 
Battle of Lincoln, 1217. 

Sir Lyon Playfair born, 1819. 

Battle of Aspern, 1809. 

Eclipse of Moon, part. visible at Greenwich 
Trinity Sunday. Queen Victoria born, 1819. 
Princess Helena born, 1846. 

St. Augustin of Canterbury. 

Venerable Bede. 


Corpus Christi. First Battle of St. Albans, | 2 


Restoration of Charles IT. [1455, 
Jeanne d’Arc burnt at Rouen, 1431. 
1st Sunday after Trinity. 


Moon’s PHases, 


La:t Quarter .. 1k. 5lm,. Afternoon, 
New Moon -. 6 16 Morning. 

First Quarter .. 7 4 Afternoon. 
Full Moon oe i Afternoon. 
Last Quarter .. # 55 Afternoon. 


Prince Imperial killed, 1879. 

Battle of Arnee, 1782. 

Prince George of Wales born, 1°65. 

Lord Wolseley born, 1833. 

Battle of New Ross, 1798. 

Annular eclipse of Sun, part. vis. at Green- 
2nd Sunday after Trinity. [wich. 
Mohammed died, 632. 

Battle of Arklow, 1798. 

Crystal Palace opened, 1854. 

St. Barnabas, Apostle and Martyr. 

Wat Tyler’s Insurrection began, 1381. 
Thomas Arnold, D.D., born, 1795, 

8rd Sunday after Trinity. 

Magna Charta signed, 1215, 

Battle of Quatre Bras, 1815. 

Battle of Bunker's Hill, 1775, 

Battle of Waterloo, 1815. 

Recapture of Gwalior, 1858, 

Accession of Queen Victoria, 1837. 

4th Sunday after Trinity. Summer com- 
Great Fire in Southwark, 1861. {mences. 
Battle of Plassy, 1757. 

St. John Baptist. Midsummer Day. 

Battle of Bannockburn, 1314. 

Repeal of Corn Laws, 1846. 

Battle of Dettingen, 1743. 

5th Sunday after Trinity. Coronation Day. 
St. Peter, Apostle and Martyr. 

Road Murder committed, 1860. 


Moon’s Puases, 


6th. New Moon .. 4h. 26m. Afternoon. 


14th. First Quarter .. 0 34 
22nd, Full Moon oo »& & 
28th. Last Quarter .. 11 


Afternoon. 
Morning. 
16 Afternoon. 
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JULY. 


Battle of the Boyne, 1690. 

Battle of Marston Moor, 1644, 
Battle of Sadowa, 1866. 

Battle of Maida, 1806. 

6th Sunday after Trinity. 

Battle of Sedgmoor, 1685. 
Edward I. died, 1307. 

Battle of Pultowa, 1709. 

Battle of Sempach, 1386, 

Battle of Northampton, 1400, 
Battle of Oudenarde, 1708, 

7th Sunday after Trinity. 

Battle of Devizes, 1643. 

Battle of Aschaffenburg, 1566. 
St. Swithin. 

Hegira of Mohammed, 622. 

Isaac Watts born, 1674. 

Papal Infallibility decreed, 1870. 
8th Sunday after Trinity. 
Capture of Stirling, 1304. 

Battle of Bull’s Run, America, 1801. 
Battle of Salamanca, 1812. 

Battle of Shrewsbury, 1403. 
Window Tax abolished, 1851. 
Ba‘tles of Pyrenees com., 1813. St. James, 
%h Sunday after Trinity. [Ap. and Mar. 
Battle of Almenara, 1701. 

Death of Robespierre, 1794. 
Spanish Armada dispersed, 1588, 
Relief of Derry, 1689. 

Battle of Newton Butler, 1+iS9. 


Moon’s PHASES, 


New Moon 3h. 59 Morning. 
First Quarter .. 5 29 Morning. 
Full Moon -. 1 54 Afternoon. 
Last Quarter .. 4 33 Morning. 


AUGUST. 


Nelson’s Victory of the Nile, 1798. 
10th Sunday after Trinity. 

Bank Holiday. 

Battle of Weissemburg, 1870. 

Battle of Peterwardein, 1717. 

Eugene Aram executed, 1759. 

First Reformed Parliament met, 1532. 
George Canning died, 1827. 

llth Sunday after Trinity. 

Rt. Hon. G. J. Géschen born, 1831, 
Dog Daysend. Half-Quarter Day. 
Grouse Shooting begins, 

Old Lammas Day. 

Drogheda stormed by Cromwell, 1149. 
Assumption. 

12th Sunday after Trinity. 

Battle of Rolica, 1808, 

Battle of Gravelotte, 1870. 

James Nasmyth born, 1808, 

Battle of Saragossa, 1710. 

Battle of Vimiero, 1808. 

Battle of Bosworth Field, 1485 

13th Sunday after Trinity. 

Battle of Bladensburg, 1814. 

Bayonne surrendered to the French, 1451. 
Battle of Cressy, 1346. 

Battle of Long Island, 1776. 
Colchester surrendered to Parliament, 1648. 
Battle of Aspromonte, 1862. 

14th Sunday after Trinity. 

St. Sebastian stormed, 1813. 


Moon’s Puwaszs, 


New Moon -. 5h. 12m, Afternoon, 
First Quarter .. 9 12 Afternoon, 
Fall Moon -. 9 28 Afternoon. 
Last Quarter .. 0 9 Afternoon. 
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3rd. 
Lith. 
Isth. 


24th. 


3rd, 
10th. 
17th. 
24th. 





SEPTSMBER. 


Partridge Shooting begins. 

Capitulation of Sedan, 1870. 

Battle of Dunbar, 1650. Worcester, 1651. 

Massacre of Sir L. Cavagnari, etc., at Cabul, 

Malta czptured, 1800. [1879. 

15th Sunday after Trinity. 

Copenhagen taken, 1807. 

Battle of Jugduluk Pass, 1842. 

Battle of Kassassin, 1882, 

Batule of Pernambucam, 1780. 

Kattle of Lake Champlain, 1814, 

Battle of Baltimore, 1314. (1882. | 

16th Sunday after Trinity. Bat. Tel-el-Kebir, | 

Allied Forces landed in Crimea, 1854, 

Liverpool and Manchester Railway opened, 
(1830. | 


~ 
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James II. died, 1701, 

Frederic Goodall born, 1822. 
Battle of Chang-Kia-Wan, 1860, } 
Cabul retaken, 1842. [1854. 
17th Sunday after Trinity. Battle of Alma, 
St. Matthew, Apost. Battle of Pa-li-Chiam, 
Battle of Zutphen, 1586, [1860, 
Battle of blore Heath, 1459. 

Marshal Macdonald died, 1840. 

Battle of Stamford Bridge, 1066, 

Relief of Lucknow, 13857. 

18th Sunday after Trinity. 

Strasburg surrendered, 15870. | 
St. Michael and All Angels. Michaelmas | 2 
“St. Jerome. [Day. 


Moon’s Putases. 
New Moon .. Sk. 16m. Morning. 
First Quarter 1] 7 Morning. 
Full Moon os a) + Morning. 
Last Quarter ll 7 Afternoon. 


OCTOBER. 


Pheasant Shooting begins. 

Woolwich Dockyard closed, 1869, 

Jattle of Largs, 1203. 

19th Sunday after Trinity. 

Horace Walpole born, 1715, 

St. Faith. 

Sir Philip Sidney died, 1586, 

Great Fire at Chicago, 1871. 

St. Denys. 

Battle of Agra, 1857. 

20th Sunday atter Trinity. 

Occupation of Cabul, 1879. 

Murat, King of Naples, shot, 1815, 

Battle of Hastings, 1066, 

Allan Ramsay born, 1686. 

Houses of Parliament burnt, 1834, 

Battle of Saratoga, 1777. 

2lst Sunday after Trinity. 

Battle of Leipsic, 1813. 

Battle of Navarino, 1827. 

Battle of Trafalgar, 1805, 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel wrecked, 1707. 

Battle of Edgehill, 1142. 

Battle of Agincourt, 1415, | 
22nd Sun, after Trinity. Bat. of Balaclava, | 2é 
Count von Moltke born, 1800. [1s54, | 
Capitulation of Metz, 1870. | 
SS. Simon & Jude, Ap. & M. Bat. of Arroyo | 
Bat. of York Town, 1781. [del Molino, 1s]1. | 28 
Lord Dundonald died, 1860, 

Pampeluna taken, 1813. 


Moon’s Pwases. 


New Moon -. Oh, 58m. Morning. 

First Quaiter .. 10 57 Afternoon. 
Full Moon -- .l 45 Afternoon. 
Last Quarter .. 1 56 Afternoon, 


NOVEMBER. 


23rd Sunday after Trinity. 

Battle of Purwandurrah, 1840. 

Acre bombarded and taken, 1540. 
Rouen lost by English, 1449. 

Battle of Inkerman, 1854, 

Battle of Lutzen, 1632. 

Battle of Prague, 1620. 

24th Sunday after Trinity. 

Prince of Wales born, 1841. 

Oliver Goldsmith born, 1728. 
Martinmas Day. 

Mrs. Gaskell died, 1865. 

Battle of Sherriff Muir, 1715, 
Shipwreck of Prince off Balaclava, 1854. 
25th Sunday after Trinity. 

Moon totally eclipsed, 0k. 19m. morning. 
Siege of Lucknow, 13857. 

David Wilkie born, 1785. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps born, 1505. 

St. Edmund, King and Martyr. 
Battle of Pegu, 1852. 

26th Sunday after Trinity, 

Cabul taken, 1841, 

Tasmania discovered, 1042, 

St. Catherine. 

Marshal Soult born, 1769; died, 1S41. 
Duchess of Teck born, 1833, 
Mandalay occupied, 1885, 

Ist Sunday in Advent. 

St. Andrew, Apostle and Martyr. 


Moon’s PHASEs. 
New Moon th. 33m, Afternoon. 
First Quarter .. 35 46 Morning. 
Full Moon .. © 16 Morning. 
Last Quarter .. S 26 Morning. 


DECEMBER. 


Princess of Wales born, 1844. 

Battle of Austerlitz, 1805. 

Lord Chief Justice Coleridge born, 1521. 
Cardinal Richelieu died, 1042. 

John Bewick, engraver, died, 1795. 

2nd Sunday in Advent. 

Marshal Ney shot, 1515, 

Conception Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Prince Krapotkin born, 1842, 

to 13th, Passage of the Nive, 1813. 
Prince Llewellyn defeated and killed, 1282. 
Nicholas Rowe died, 1718; born, 1673. 
3rd Sunday in Advent. 

Prince Albert died, 1861. 

and lth, Battle of Umbeyla, 1863. 
Jane Austen born, 1775; died, 1817. 
Henry II, crowned, 1154, 

Battle of Moodkee, 1845, 

Toulon recaptured by the French, 1793. 
4th Sunday in Advent. 

St. Thomas. Battle of Mahidpoor, 1817. 
Winter commences. 

Battle of Shirfur, 1879. 

Vasco de Gama died, 1525, 

Christmas Day. 

St. Stephen, Martyr. Bank Holiday. 
Ist Sunday after Christmas, 

Innocents’ Day. 

Battle of Mahrajpoor, 1843. 

Battle of Wakefield, 1400, 

Gambetta died, 1882, 


Moon’s Pass. 


New Moon 11k, 45m, Morning, 
First Quarter .. 5 13 Afternoon. 
Full Moon -- © 53 Afternoon. 
Last Quarter .. 5 38 Morning. 
New Moon -- 38 20 Morning. 





Golden Number. . an 11 
Epact ne oa — 


Solar Cycle oe 
Dominical Letter 


24 Roman Indiction on 4 
D Julian Period .. -. 6004 














